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South  Dakota  Editors  Cited|  for  Contempt 
After  Criticising  Judge’s  Leniency 

Arrest  of  Aberdeen  American-News  Executives  Follows  Publishing  of  Editorial  Commenting  on 
Completed  Case — Is  Incident  in  Daily’s  Fight  on  State-Wide  Political  Corruption 


tames  a.  MATHEWS,  publisher 
J  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Morning 
American  and  Evening  News,  and  How¬ 
ard  C.  Anderson,  editor,  were  arrested 
for  contempt  of  court  Feb.  8,  following 
the  appearance  in  the  Morning  Ameri¬ 
can  Feb.  4  of  an  editorial  criticising 
Circuit  Judge  Howard  Babcock  for  his 
leniency  in  handling  the  case  of  a 
former  county  auditor  who  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  third  degree 
forgery.  The  former  auditor.  Royal  A. 
Basse,  was  sentenced  to  serve  si.K 
months  in  the  county  jail  and  ordered  to 
:  pay  a  $300  fine.  The  jail  sentence  was 
’  suspended. 

The  warrant  for  the  newspapermen’s 
arrest  was  signed  by  a  committee  of  the 
Brown  county  bar  association.  Aberdeen 
is  the  seat  of  Brown  county.  They  were 
released  without  bond  and  have  engaged 
counsel  to  fight  the  case.  Bernard  H. 
Bidder,  of  Ridder  Brothers,  owners  of 
the  Aberdeen  dailies,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  case  would  ^  given 
“the  full  support  of  our  organization.” 

The  offending  editorial  had  criticised 
the  judge’s  reasons  for  being  lenient 
with  Hasse,  called  the  sentence  “a  slap 
on  the  wrist,”  commented  on  the  judge’s 
easy  handling  of  the  defendant  at  a  time 
in  the  history  of  South  Dakota  “when 
public  officials  need  the  fear  of  justice 
planted  in  their  hearts,”  and  presented 
a  formidable  argument  why  Hasse 
should  have  been  more  vigorously  pun¬ 
ished. 

The  contempt  hearing  was  scheduled 
to  be  held  Feb.  11.  In  addition  the 
enters  were  threatened  by  the  bar  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  libel  suit  unless  they 
made  a  blanket  retraction  of  all  stories 
of  official  crookedness. 

Judge  Babcock  had  deferred  sentence 
twice  since  the  plea  of  guilty  was  en¬ 
tered  by  the  former  auditor  early  last 
fall.  He  asserted  that  he  wanted  to 
determine  whether  Hasse’s  crime  was 
one  of  a  series  or  an  isolated  act  of 
'1  ^honesty  before  pronouncing  judgment. 
,The  former  auditor  admitted  that  he 
signed  the  name  of  “F.  T.  Gray,  agent,” 
a  fictitious  name,  to  two  warrants,  one 
for  $44.50  and  the  other  for  $42.60, 
issued  to  two  separate  persons.  They 
were  dated  Nov.  9,  1928,  and  were 
issued  on  verified  claims,  also  forgeries, 
Mted  previous  to  Nov.  9.  They  were 
held  by  Hasse  until  March  5,  1931.  He 
ashed  them  just  prior  to  leaving  office. 
At  the  open  hearing  Feb.  2  when 
Hasse  received  his  sentence.  H.  O.  Hep- 
l^de.  special  prosecutor,  attempted  to 
snow  that  this  was  not  the  first  irregu¬ 
larity  that  the  former  auditor  had  com¬ 
mitted.  The  hearing  was  held  in  answer 
to.  the  judge’s  demand  that  further 
evidence  be  produced  to  substantiate 
c-arges  made  by  Hepperle  Jan.  11  that 
■here  was  a  “close”  connection  between 
lasses  act  of  dishonesty  and  an  alleged 
tiridge  construction  fraud. 

In  Mntencing  Hasse,  according  to  the 
;y^j''‘^an’s  news  account.  Judge  Bab- 
waited  several 
inths  for  the  answer  to  my  request 
light  on  Hassc’s  record  as 
V'  ®ffit^ial  in  Brown  county  and  now  I 


find  that  except  for  one  single  act  of 
dishonesty  just  prior  to  his  departure 
from  office  he  has  been  an  honest, 
capable  and  efficient  officer.  For  that 
reason  I  believe  the  defendant  is  en¬ 
titled  to  leniency  from  the  court.” 


J.  A.  Mathews 

“H.  O.  Hepperle,  however,”  the  news» 
paper  account  continued,  “called  the 
court’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  Hasse’s 
crime  was  not  one  committed  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  during  a  ‘temporary 
mental  lapse,’  but  covered  a  period  of 
two  years — that  the  claims  and  vouchers 
were  forged  on  Nov.  9,  1928,  but  were 
not  cashed  until  March  5,  1931. 

“The  judge’s  attention  was  also  called 
to  the  fact  that  Hasse  had  not  volun¬ 
tarily  confessed  as  maintained  by  the 
defense,  but  was  forced  into  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  his  guilt  when  confronted  by 
members  of  the  McLaughlin-Noreen 
Auditing  Company  with  the  spurious 
documents. 

“George  Drew,  member  of  the  in¬ 
vestigating  firm,  on  the  witness  stand, 
declared  that  when  Hasse  was  shown 
the  forged  claims  and  vouchers  and 
asked  to  identify  ‘F.  T.  Gray,’  the  agent 
supposed  to  have  sworn  to  the  claims 
before  the  county  auditor,  that  Hasse 
admitted  there  was  ‘no  such  person’ — 
that  he  himself  was  the  F.  T.  Gray. 

“He  later  entered  a  plea  of  guilty 
before  Judge  Babcock  at  Sisseton. 

“The  defense  contended  that  Hasse’s 
‘voluntary’  confession  and  restitution  of 
misappropriated  funds  entitled  him  to  a 
more  lenient  sentence. 

“Other  evidence  purporting  to  show 
that  Hasse  w'orked  in  conjunction  with 
an  alleged  graft  ring  composed  of  for¬ 
mer  county  highway  engineer.  Paul  S. 
Egbert,  the  Pickus  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Aberdeen  construction 
firm  to  keep  competitive  contractors  out 
of  the  county  was  introduced,  through 
chairman  of  the  county  board,  Leon 
Wells,  and  Charles  Draeger,  former 
board  chairman. 

“This  was  also  ignored  by  Judge 
Babcock.” 

The  editorial  which  Judge  Babcock 
evidently  considered  offensive  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Morning  American  Feb.  4. 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  Anderson.  It 
was  reprinted  the  same  day  in  the 
Evening  News. 


Titled  “A  Pat  on  the  Back  for  Royal 
A.  Hasse,”  the  editorial  referred  to  the 
term  meted  out  to  the  former  auditor 
as  a  “slap  on  the  wrist,”  and  “not  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  offense  nor  con¬ 
sistent  with  sentences  the  jurist  has 
meted  out  for  similar  crimes  by  others 
since  he  donned  the  regal  robes  of 
justice.”  The  editorial  pointed  out  that 
the  judge  had  recently  given  an  Aber¬ 
deen  youth  five  years  in  the  state 
penitentiary  for  third  degree  forgery 
and  that  terms  of  a  year  and  a  half  and 
a  year  had  been  meted  out  for  the  same 
offense  in  two  previous  cases,  pointing 
out  that  this  was  the  same  charge  that 
Hasse  faced.  Other  similar  cases  and 
their  punishments  were  recalled.  As  an 
example  of  the  judge’s  zeal  in  “protect¬ 
ing  society”  the  case  of  two  farmer 
Iwys  who  were  sentenced  to  five  and 
two  year  terms  for  chicken  stealing  was 
cited. 

The  editorial  outlined  the  “elaborate 
and  lengthy  explanation”  in  which  the 
judge  had  “attempted  to  justify  his 
action”  in  granting  leniency.  The  rea¬ 
sons  were  that  Hasse  had  confessed 
(thus  saving  the  county  the  expense  of 
a  trial)  and  that  except  for  a  single  act 
of  dishonesty  Hasse  had  been  an 
“honest,  capable  and  efficient  officer,” 
and  that  many  letters  from  citizens 
asked  clemency  for  the  auditor. 

“However,”  the  editorial  continued, 
“if  these  were  the  only  reasons  Judge 
Babcock  had  for  granting  leniency,  he 
should  have  scrutinized  the  ease  with 
more  care.” 

“He  would  have  known  that  Hasse 
did  not  voluntarily  confess,  but  was 
forced  into  an  admission  of  his  guilt 
when  confronted  with  the  forged  docu¬ 
ments  by  members  of  the  McLaughlin- 
Noreen  Auditing  Company. 

“He  would  have  known  that  Hasse’s 
record  was  not  one  merely  marred  by 
one  ‘single  act  of  dishonesty  just  prior 
to  leaving  office,’  but  a  series  of  for¬ 
geries  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

“He  would  have  known  that  on  Nov. 
9,  1928,  Hasse  forged  the  name  of 
‘F.  T.  Gray,’  a  mythical  character,  on 
two  claims  and  two  vouchers  with  the 
intent  of  appropriating  the  funds  to  him- 
self. 

“He  would  have  realized  that  if  Hasse 
had  been  the  ‘simple,  honest  country 
lad’  with  no  inherent  criminal  tendencies, 
as  pictured  by  the  defense,  that  the  ex¬ 
auditor  would  not  have  hidden  and 
treasured  these  forged  documents  for 
two  years  apparently  until  such  time  as 
he  might  ‘cash  in’  on  them  with  little 
chance  of  detection. 

“He  would  have  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  there  w’as  a  period  of  two 
years  between  Hasse’s  first  detected 
illegal  act  and  the  consummation  of  his 
crime — that  the  defendant  deliberately 
and  craftily  schemed  for  two  years  to 
rob  the  county  instead  of  straying  from 
the  ‘straight  and  narrow  path’  during 
a  ‘temporary  mental  lapse’  at  the  close 
of  a  straight,  honest,  political  regime. 

“Before  pronouncing  sentence  upon 
Hasse,  the  judge  explained  there  was 
only  one  reason  criminals  were  punished 
— to  safeguard  the  rights  of  society. 


“If  Judge  Babcock  had  been  inspired 
by  this  thought  when  he  called  Hasse 
before  the  bench,  he  would  have  realized 
that  in  the  face  of  state-wide  official 
crookedness  he  must  serve  a  warning  to 
would-be  public  plunderers  that  justice 
is  a  thing  to  be  feared. 

“F'or  if  there  was  ever  a  time  in  the 
history  of  South  Dakota  when  public 
officials  need  the  fear  of  justice  planted 
in  their  hearts,  it  is  at  present. 

“But  instead  of  discoursing  on  official 
crookedness,  and  warning  others  that 
retribution  swiftly  follows  on  the  heels 
of  a  transgression.  Judge  Babcock 
praised  the  previous  record  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  told  how  much  he  ‘must  have 
suffered’  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  then  half-apologetically  assessed  a 
fine  of  $300. 

“Not  a  single  word  of  reproach 
against  the  defendant  dropped  from  the 
lips  of  the  judge.  The  sentence  could 
more  accurately  have  been  dubbed  a 
‘pat  on  the  back’  instead  of  a  ‘slap  on 
the  wrist.’ 

“Scoring  H.  O.  Flepperle,  special 
prosecutor,  whom  he  said  was  trying  to 
influence  the  court’s  decision  through 
calling  attention  to  public  sentiment. 
Judge  Babcock  in  the  next  breath  told 
how  letters  and  telegrams  praying 
leniency  had  aided  in  shaping  his  sen¬ 
tence  of  Hasse. 

“Here  is  the  picture  of  a  judge  who 
listens  to  carefully  framed  semblance  of 
public  clamor  from  a  few  friends  of  the 
defendant  and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  tlie 
voice  of  the  multitude. 

“It  was  noted  by  the  American-News 
that  although  Babcock  insisted  that  he 
had  received  ‘many’  telegrams  and  let¬ 
ters  that  none  were  produced  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Neither  did  the  judge  say  just 
who  had  written  them. 

“This  newspaper  also  observed  that 
although  the  judge  requested  further 
information  regarding  Hasse’s  past  rec¬ 
ord  that  when  pro<luced  he  dismissed  it 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand.” 

The  editorial  concludes  with;  “The 
Honorable  judge  should  doff  his  regal 
robes,  don  sackcloth  and  sit  in  the 
ashes  until  his  penitence  is  complete.” 

Bernard  H.  Ridder  said  that  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Mathews 
he  had  wired  that  the  organization’s 
support  was  behind  him  in  the  fight. 

In  an  indignant  statement  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Mr.  Ridder  said: 

“The  constructive  criticism  of  a  com¬ 
pleted  court  action  involving  a  judge 
who  gave  a  suspended  sentence  to  a 
confessed  embezzler  of  public  money  is 
well  within  the  rights  of  a  newspaper 
and  should  be  considered  as  fair  com¬ 
ment. 

“Four  convicted  men,  all  charged  with 
stealing,  appeared  before  the  judge  for 
sentence.  One  accused  of  third  degree 
forgery,  the  same  as  the  public  official 
in  question,  was  sentenced  to  five  years 
in  the  penitentiary ;  another  who  forged 
a  check  for  $22  was  sentenced  to  two 
years,  and  two  farmer  boys,  aged  17  and 
22  years,  convicted  of  stealing  chickens 
were  sentenced  to  the  state  penitentiary 
for  two  and  five  years  respectively,  but 
the  former  auditor  of  Brown  county,  a 
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confessed  forger,  was  let  off  with  a  fine 
of  $300. 

“The  press  of  America  cannot  be 
gagged  in  its  protest  over  such  gross 
injustices. 

“We  intend  to  give  both  James 
Mathews  and  Howard  Anderson  the 
full  support  of  our  organization  in  in¬ 
dicating  the  right  of  the  press  to  un¬ 
cover  injustice  and  to  preserve  freedom 
of  speech.  We  have  every  confidence 
in  their  good  judgment.” 

The  contempt  charge  is  an  incident 
in  a  two-year  militant  fight  on  the  part 
of  the  American-News  against  graft 
in  public  office.  Wider  investigating 
powers  for  the  state  auditing  depart¬ 
ment.  a  state-wide  probe  of  highway 
exi)enditures,  and  installation  of  new 
uniform  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
methods  are  three  objectives  achieved 
so  far.  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Glenn  E.  Martz,  managing  editor, 
were  responsible  for  gathering  the  data. 

.\ction  was  forced  after  the  Ameri¬ 
can-News  gathered  data  on  irregulari¬ 
ties  and  graft  throughout  the  state  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  state 
audit  reports,  however  incriminating, 
were  being  “pigeonholed”  by  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  who  were  making  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  prosecute  indicated  fraud  or 
correct  corrupt  practices. 

Convinced  that  a  highway  graft  scan¬ 
dal  unearthed  through  their  initiative 
in  Brown  County  was  but  a  part  of 
state-wide  graft  operations,  the  editors 
and  the  publisher  made  a  special  in¬ 
vestigation  of  irregularities  cited  in 
state  audit  reports  of  more  than  20 
counties.  They  discovered  glaring  ir¬ 
regularities  and  unlawful  practices  by 
county  officials  in  more  than  50  counties 
and  revealed  the  fact  that  county 
records  were  only  “half-kept.” 

The  newspaper  called  the  state  audit¬ 
ing  department’s  attention  to  the  facts. 

.Accordingly,  State  Auditor  William 
Dunn,  after  announcing  that  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  investigating  powers  had  been 
enlarged  by  the  attorney  general,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  scrutinize  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  more  than  $35,000,000 
spent  for  highway  purposes  in  the  state 
during  the  past  six  years. 

The  investigation,  which  is  now 
under  way,  will  include  every  county 
in  the  state. 

A  preliminary  check-up  of  other 
phases  of  county  office  has  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  illegal  disbursements 
in  50  counties  totaling  $140,428. 

Since  the  American-News  began  its 
drive  against  corruption,  charges  of 
embezzlements  have  been  brought  in  17 
counties.  Eighteen  officials  have  been  con¬ 
victed  and  given  penitentiary  sentences. 
In  14  cases  money  was  returned  to 
county  treasuries  to  avoid  prosecution. 
Four  cases  are  still  pending,  involving 
criminal  and  civil  suits. 

It  was  only  a  bitter  fight  by  the 
American-News  against  a  “political 
ring”  which  enabled  the  auditors  in 
Brown  County  to  complete  their  probe. 
They  estimated  that  more  than  $250,000 
has  been  misappropriated  in  Brown 
County  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Many  times  they  were  blocked,  but 
publicity  forced  their  opponents  to 
yield. 

Mr.  Mathews,  the  American’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for 
many  years,  having  served  on  a  number 
of  eastern  papers,  and  later  becoming 
circulation  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  where  he  was  first  associated 
with  the  Ridder  Brothers.  He  went  to 
the  Aberdeen  paper  in  1928  when  the 
Bidders  obtained  control. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  been  with  tlie 
Aberdeen  papers  many  years.  He  was 
made  editor  in  1928. 


FILES  $260,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

A  suit  was  filed  in  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  this  week  against 
Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.  and  the 
.American  News  Company  by  the  Ro- 
mark  Publishing  Corporation,  owners 
of  Inside  Stuff  Magazine.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs  charged  that  Bishop  Cannon  in¬ 
duced  the  American  News  Company  to 
abrogate  a  contract  to  distribute  the 
magazine.  The  complaint  asks  $2^,000 
of  the  bishop  and  $10,000  damages  from 
the  other  defendant. 


I.N.S.  WAR  REPORTER 
SAFE  IN  HARBIN 

Disappearance  of  Hunter  Caused 
Day’s  Anxiety — Was  Traveling 
Overland  —  British  Writer 
Twice  Detained 

Edward  Hunter,  International  News 
Service  correspondent  in  Manchuria, 
who  on  Feb.  5  was  reported  captured  by 


Edward  Hunter 

Chinese,  was  reported  the  next  day  safe 
in  Harbin.  His  disappearance,  reports 
of  which  were  first  made  in  Japanese 
press  dispatches,  caused  considerable 
anxiety  in  this  country,  and  efforts 
were  being  made  to  bring  about  his  re¬ 
lease  by  government  officials  and  others. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  he  had  not 
been  kidnaped,  but  had  been  out  of 
touch  with  his  home  office  and  others 
while  making  a  trip  from  Changchun 
to  Harbin. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  whereabouts  first  be¬ 
came  known  when,  unmindful  of  the 
excitement  he  had  caused,  he  filed  a 
dispatch  from  Harbin.  He  had  been 
accompanying  the  Japanese  army  in  its 
advance  on  Harbin  from  Changchun, 
and  when  the  army  had  reached  a  place 
on  the  railroad  south  of  Harbin  which 
the  retreating  Chinese  had  torn  up,  Mr. 
Hunter  pushed  on  to  his  objective  by 
himself,  walking  most  of  the  way.  He 
was  out  of  touch  with  the  outside  world 
for  24  hours. 

Benson  Currie,  a  British  writer,  who 
also  had  been  reported  missing  in  the 
Shainghai  district,  returned  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Settlement  last  week  after 
being  successively  a  captive  on  each 
side  of  the  conflict. 

Entering  Chapei  in  an  attempt  to 
rescue  the  mother  of  a  Chinese  friend, 
Currie  was  arrested  by  the  Chinese  and 
detained  one  day.  On  his  release  he 
was  promptly  re-arrested  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  as  he  was  making  his  way  out 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  15-16 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
East  Central  regional  meeting, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Feb.  16-17 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Morrison,  Chicago. 

Feb.  18-20 — Nebraska  Press  Assn., 
meeting.  Grand  Island. 

Feb.  18-20 — Georgia  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

Feb.  18-19 — South  Dakota  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Sioux  Falls. 

Feb.  19-20 — Indiana  Weekly  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Indianapolis. 

Feb.  19 — Newspaper  Club  of  New 
York,  third  annual  ball.  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York. 

Feb.  19  —  Northeast  Missouri 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Monroe  City. 

Feb.  20-21  —  Texas  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Dallas. 

Feb.  22  —  Rhode  Island  Press 
Club,  meeting.  Providence. 


and  was  held  another  day.  He  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  with  the  volunteer 
corps  and  is  guarding  the  Settlement 
border. 

Currie  went  into  the  battle  area  on 
Sunday  carrying  a  British  Union  Jack 
as  his  only  protection.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  brought  back  his  wife  and  two 
children  from  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
sectors  on  the  front. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  a  native  of  New  York. 
His  first  newspaper  work  was  as  a  copy 
boy  on  the  New  York  American,  and 
in  1921  he  went  to  work  for  the  Paris 
Herald  as  a  reporter  and  rewrite  man. 
His  next  job  was  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  and  then  for  the 
Morning  Telegraph  in  New  York. 

He  next  went  to  Havana,  where  he 
stayed  a  few  months  and  then  started 
for  South  America,  only  to  be  ship¬ 
wrecked  in  the  Caribbean.  According 
to  the  reports  received  later.  Hunter 
scrambled  on  a  raft  and  was  washed  up 
on  the  Nicaraguan  shore.  He  turned 
north,  and  a  few  months  later  found 
employment  in  New  Orleans.  Later  he 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
employed  on  newspapers  until  1927. 

"rhe  Far  East  beckoned  and  he 
traveled  to  Tokio  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Japan  Advertiser.  He  sailed  for 
Shanghai  in  April,  1928,  and  found  em¬ 
ployment  as  manager  of  the  Hankow 
Herald.  Several  months  later  this 
paper  was  purchased  by  Chinese  inter¬ 
ests  and  Hunter  traveled  north  to 
Peiping  and  joined  the  Consolidated 
News.  He  went  with  the  International 
News  Service  last  October. 

RETURNS  TO  WANAMAKER 

John  W.  Appel,  Jr.,  who  became 
president  of  Stern  Brothers,  New  York 
department  store,  on  Jan.  15,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  return  on  Feb.  15  to  his 
former  place  as  general  merchandise 
manager  of  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York. 
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KROCK  HEADS  TIMEsI  t 
CAPITAL  BUREAU  I  L 


Political  Editor  Succeed*  the  Laii 
R.  V.  Oulahan — Former  With 
Loui*viIle  Papers  and  New 
York  World 


Arthur  KrcKk,  political  editor  of  tk 
New  York  Times,  will  go  to  Washing 
ton  Feb.  15  to  take  over  the  direction  o; 
the  Times  bureau  there.  He  will  act  i 
Chief  Correspondent  and  the  director  o; 
the  bureau  as  well,  succeeding  in  tho* 
capacities  the  late  Richard  V.  Oulahac 

Mr.  Krock,  after  spending  his  bo; 
hood  in  Barren  County,  Ky.,  studiit 
at  Princeton  University  and  t 
Lewis  Institute  in  Chicago.  He  wal 
then  successively  a  "reporter  on  thf 
Louisville  Herald,  night  editor  of  th 
Associated  Press  in  Louisville,,  Was! 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Courw 
Journal  and  Times  (1910-1915),  mar 
aging  editor  and  then  editorial  directc' 
of  those  newspapers,  and  editor-in-chk 
of  the  Louisville  Times.  In  1923  ht 
came  to  New  York,  becoming  in  Octo 
ber  of  that  year  assistant  to  the  pres; 
dent  of  the  World.  In  1927  he  joiir 
the  board  of  editors  of  the  New  Yorl 
Times.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grid 
iron  Club,  author  of  “The  Editorial 
of  Henry  Watterson,”  and  a  Chevalie 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  is  married 
has  one  son,  Thomas  Polleys  Krocl  : 
and  lives  at  125  East  57th  Stree; 
New  York. 

The  Times’ staff  in  Washington  whic 
Mr.  Krock  will  direct  is  composed  o: 
Robert  J.  Baggett,  Richard  R.  Bakr 
Edward  O.  Barnes,  Rodney  Bean,  Felii 
J.  Belair,  Frank  J.  Belair,  Ralph  S 
Cahall,  Turner  Catledge,  Emmet  C. 
Hollenan,  Bertran  D,  Hulen,  Charle  ■ 
W.  Hurd,  Frank  Iseman,  Lynne  U  i 
Lamm,  Charles  McLean,  Winifred  Mai- 
Ion,  Charles  R.  Michael,  John  Owen 
Nixon  S.  Plummer,  Hal  H.  Smii 
Leland  (^.  Speers  and  Lewis  Wood. 

WRONG  DAY  FOR  SMITH  f 


Murder  of  Coll  Rob*  ‘AI’  of  Ei- 

pected  Big  Play  for  StatemcBt 

A  gangster  turned  the  tables  on  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Smith  last  Sunday,  robbing  the 
1928  Democratic  presidential  nominee 
of  headline  supremacy. 

Following  a  custotn  which  he  began 
while  governor  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Smith  carefully  prepared  his  long 
awaited  statement  on  his  presidential 
aspirations  for  release  Monday  am  j 
Feb.  8.  He  gave  copies  to  newspaper 
men  on  Saturday,  but  all  were  sworn  tc 
absolute  confidence.  Newspapers  religi  1 
ously  guarded  the  Monday  release. 

When  Sunday  dawned,  the  Smitr 
story  still  appeared  to  be  the  “hr? 
break”  for  Monday  morning.  But  tk 
former  Governor  was  not  to  have  a 
line  monopoly.  Vincent  Coll,  notork® 
gang  leader,  was  slain  in  the  ruthl» 
fashion  of  gangdom  in  time  to  make  big 
headlines  in  Monday  morning  editi(® 

DRY  OFFICER  FILES  SUIT 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald  '■ 
named  defendant  in  a  $100,000  libel  s® 
filed  in  U.  S.  district  court,  Bluenek 
W.  Va.,  Feb.  6  by  attorneys  for  t- 
Watkins,  prcffiibition  agent.  It  is  1^ 
on  a  story  carried  Feb.  6,  1931, 
listed  prohibition  killings  in  the  U.  ^ 
and  listed  four  as  having  been 
mined  by  Watkins.  He  denies  he  kil»| 
any  of  the  four  persons  named.  [ 
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LUX  SUCCEEDS  CORLETT 

Edward  Corlett,  general  manager  c 
the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News  recent 
resigned  to  devote  his  entire 
to  his  other  business  interests.  John  r 
Lux,  city  editor  for  the  past  11 
succeeds  him.  Mr,  Corlett  was  one  ( 
the  founders  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Hcriw 

GEORGE  TRACY  PROMOTED 

George  Tracy  has  been  promoted  ^ 
day  city  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  or* 
tinel,  succeeding  Al  Stein  who  w 
joined  the  Milwaukee  bureau  of  wt  ^ 
sociated  Press.  Wilmot 
taken  Tracy’s  place  on  the  court  ho® 
run.  I 
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ELIMINATE  ‘BUNK’  EDITOR  TELLS  STAFF 

Reporters  Doing  Too  Much  Record-Copying  And  Surface-Scratching,  He  Declares  In  Open 
Letter— Scores  “Child-like  Faith  In  News  Sources”  And  Lack  of  Vivid,  Detailed  Writing 


D  you  recall  my  hysterics  the  other 
day  when  one  of  you  objected  to  writiiiR 
a  true  but  unflattering  story  about  one 
of  our  news  sources.  Let  me  repeat 
the  note  I  slapped  on  the  bulletin  board : 

“Our  newspapers  are  edited  on  the 
idea  of  obtaining  and  printing— honestly, 


By  GEORGE  OLDS 

Managing  Editor,  Springfield  (Mo.)  News  and  Leader 

The  following  article  zvas  written  by  Mr.  Olds  as  an  open  letter  from  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  his  staff. 


obvious  disregard  of  responsibility,  with- 
~  1  ■.  1  .,11  *1,..  out  realizing  that  your  own  work  shows 

pretty  much  the  same  fault,. 
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they  can  find  or  develop — regardless  of 
the  source  of  that  news. 

“■fhey  are  NOT  edited  with  the 
thought  of  making  it  easy  for  the  re¬ 
porters. 

“If  the  day  ever  comes  when  every 

news  source  is  friendly  we  shall  subsU-  ,u.- 

tute  messenger  boys  for  prise  element  we  could,  perhaps,  get  by 

we  shall  cease  printing  NEWbp  P  •  careless,  indifferent  surface-report- 

“The  radio  is  going  to  put  a  g  record-copying.  But  the  strip 

many  so-called  reporters  out  of  wor  miners  are  on  the  air  now  and  we’ve 
but  the  radio  will  only  make  mo  e  g^^  digging  deeper,  to  get  into 

valuable  the  men  and  wom^  w  o  av  ygjns  the  radio  cannot  touch  or  even  see. 
a  true  understanding  of  what  a  new  -  amazing  success  of  Time — and 


Copying  the  police  blotter  or  the  min¬ 
utes  of  council  meeting  isn’t  reporting  ; 
following  a  speaker  and  correcting  his 
grammar  isn’t  reporting ;  pasting  up 
publicity  seekers’  handouts  isn’t  re¬ 
porting. 

So  long  as  we  had  our  precious  sur- 


found  ourselves  trapped  in  a  canyon. 

Before  the  radio’s  sputtering  advent 
the  city  desk  could  rely  on  its  assign¬ 
ment  book  and  the  breaks  of  the  day  to 
develop  a  fair  budget  of  news.  Under 
that  system  you  boys  and  girls  were — 
well,  like  hounds  on  leash. 

But  now  you’ve  got  to  be  cut  loose. 
You  can’t  rely  nearly  so  much  on  the 
hunches. 


more  reason  for  getting  it.  Don’t  be 
so  credulous  and  don’t  be  so  afraid  of 
offending  somebody.  But  do  be  afraid 
of  missing  the  real  facts,  of  overlooking 
the  real  story,  of 'playing  sap  to  some 
schemer  or  faker.  Be  fair  but  be  skepti¬ 
cal.  There’s  nothing  so  fascinating  as 
facts.  Newspaper  readers  are  hungry 
for  them. 

One  of  the  big  news  stories  of  tlie 
day — one  that  the  radio  can’t  touch  and 
that  we’ve  scarcely  begun  to  touch — is 
the  high  cost  of  government,  local, 
county,  state  and  national.  There  are 
amazing  stories  of  incompetence,  waste 
and  outright  theft  that  we  can  prove,  or 
cause  to  be  proved  by  sober  sources. 


paper  reporter  is  supposed  to  do 
Well,  you’ve  been  asking,  what  is 
the  radio  going  to  do  to  newspapers 
and  newspapermen?  Editorial  writers 
have  been  producing  powerful  but  ab¬ 
stract  essays  and  the  advertising  de- 


the  appearance  of  indifferent  imitations 
— should  tell  you  that  people  still  want 
news.  Time  is  not  only  a  threatening 
competitor  but  a  worth-while  style  book. 
But  you  must  jead  it  with  care.  Its 

-  —  -  .  •  u  .  boldness  is  not  exactly  suited  to  every- 

partment  has  been  having  agonies  but  newspaper  reporting  and  its  cool 

the  news  departments  of  our  and  many  sophistication,  while  admirable  to  news- 
other  small-city  newspapep  gone  p^pgj.  editors,  probably  would  not  go 

along  quite  unaware  of  the  perils  and  many  newspaper 

opportunities  in  radio  s  invasion  ot  the  readers.  But  for  thoroughness  of  detail, 
news  field.  ...  ...  •.  vividness  of  description  and  the  graphic 

Radio  did  its  damndest  when  it  simplicity  of  its  literary  style  Time  is 
punched  the  surprise  element  out  of  r  y  .  . 


desk  for  assignments  and 
You’ve  got  to  branch  out,  work  more  Withoiit  e?itonal'izrng7  without  7rusa"d- 
on  your  own,  get  off  the  time-worn  work  up  some  astounding 

rutis,  use  your  brains  and  imagination  stories— simply  by  getting  at  the  facts 
and  common  sense-^ig  wider  and  under  the  bunk.  And  they  will  mean 
deeper  for  the  stuff  that  the  desk  can  t  far  more  to  our  readers  than  the  mur- 
be  expected  to  know  about  or  originate  jers  and  other  commonplaces  we  have 
The  test  is  going  to  be,  not  how  well  been  feeding  them. 
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news.  But  why  should  we  think  that 
rduces  us  to  printing  comic  strips, 
fiction  and  pictures  of  bathing  beauties 
and  other  nudists? 

The  radio  can’t  do  any  real  reporting 
as  we  ought  to  understand  the  job  of 
reporting.  There  never  was  such  a 
demand  for  news  and  there  never  was 
such  a  challenge  to  newspapers  to  pro- 
ide  that  news. 

What’s  the  matter  with  your  report¬ 
ing?  Offhand  I  can  list  these  faults: 

Too  much  bunk ; 

Too  much  record-copying  without 
digging  back  to  sources  for  the  inside 
lowdown ; 

Lack  of  genuinely  humorous  stories, 
adequately  written; 

Too  much  publicity  stuff ; 

Not  enough  human-interest  stories 
about  the  so-called  common  people ; 

Lack  of  intimate  detail  and  touches 
of  color  and  personality ; 

Too  much  childlike  faith  in  news 
sources ; 

Too  much  awe  of  “important”  cit- 
uens; 

Too  mucli  dull  routine  ; 

Too  many  shoddy  features  and  what- 
people-leave-on-the-street-cars  sort  of 
Jhing  and  not  enough  fresh,  sparkling, 
interesting  NEWS. 

And  the  greatest  of  these  faults  is 

bunk. 

Half  our  sports  stories  are  bunk — 
stories  about  phoney  heroes,  commer¬ 
cialized  affairs,  cheap  grafts,  “bear” 
acts. 

•A  lot  of  our  society  news  is  bunk. 
Much  of  our  political  news  is  bunk. 
An  ‘‘eminent  statesman”  comes  to  town 
jtpd  refers  to  his  opponents  as  “them 
birds.”  Why  quote  him  as  calling  them 
Rcntlemen  of  the  opposition”  ?  The 
same  statesman  is  described  as  “issuing 
a  prepared  statement”  when  actually  he 
"  3  cigaret  into  the  lobby  carpet 

®nd  muttered  that  you  should  fix  up 
something  for  him  to  say. 

And  so  it  goes  all  through  the  paper, 
''hat  makes  you  spoil  or  ignore  these 
stories,  destroy  these  faithful,  often 
ilanous,  always  interesting,  pictures? 
j^  t  you  see  how  much  we  could  im- 
tfl  m  *  paper  with  nothing  more 
■^ical  than  straight,  intimate  and  com- 
PWe  reporting? 


as  far  ahead  of  most  newspapers  as  the 
radio  is  behind  them. 

Time  gets  a  regular  press  association 
report.  It  makes  many  queries  for  little 
facts  omitted  from  dispatches.  Every 
query  is  a  criticism  of  the  reporter. 
You’re  going  to  get  similar  queries  in 
your  local  reporting.  Have  the  an¬ 
swers. 

More  significant  to  us,  though,  is 
the  fact  that  these  two  walls — the 
polished  wall  of  Time  on  one  side  and 
the  ragged  wall  of  radio  on  the  other — 
have  marked  off  our  alley.  It’s  as 
though  we’d  been  living  all  our  lives  on 
a  broad,  unfenced  prairie  and  suddenly 


you  covered  your  runs  and  assignments, 
but  how  active  you  have  been  in  pro¬ 
ducing  interesting  and  distinctive  un¬ 
assigned  stories,  big  or  little. 

Don’t  sneer  at  the  little  items — the 
corner  gossip,  the  wisecracker,  the  prize 
flower  garden,  the  postmaster’s  birthday, 
the  price  of  eggs  and  rice.  But  put  life 
and  color  into  those  items. 

The  column-long  stories  aren’t  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  or  write.  But  the  reserved 
seats  among  the  passes  to  Heaven  that 
you  expect  will  go  to  the  reporters  who 
can  do  neat  work  with  two-  and  three- 
paragraph  yarns.  The  influence  of  such 


Getting  the  facts  and  keeping  our 
balance  will  save  us  from  the  evil  of 
ballooning  a  story  one  day  and  deflating 
it  the  next.  That’s  the  result  of  poor 
judgment  and  sloppy  reporting.  News¬ 
paper  readers  are  getting  wise  to  it — 
and  getting  sore  about  it.  So  am  I. 

I  don’t  mean  you  shouldn’t  squeeze 
every  story  for  all  its  worth— but  be 
sure  of  its  worth  and  its  accuracy. 

I  don’t  ask  you — I  don’t  want  you — 
to  editorialize  or  crusade  or  lie  or  steal 
or  fake  or  depart  from  the  roles  of 
honest  men  and  women. 

But  I  do  want  you  to  learn  a  very 


stories  will  flavor  the  whole  paper—  simple  thing— to  write  completely  accu- 
make  it  newsier,  more  readable,  more  rately,  fairly  and  entertainingly’,  with 
human.  proper  appreciation  of  dramatic  values. 

Use  direct  quotations  in  every  story  what  you  see,  hear  and  can  find  out 
that  will  take  them,  even  your  smallest  Be  immensely  curious  when  you  go 
itefns.  Make  the  quotations  as  exact  as  after  a  story  and  intensely  specific  and 
possible— keep  them  m  character.  intimate  when  you  write  it  Try  to 

Go  after  the  stories  behind  the  pub-  avoid  generalizing.  Tell  exactly  the 
licity  pleas.  I  suppose  we’ve  got  to  con-  size  of  the  audience,  the  time  of  the 
tinue  that  publicity,  although  we  can  incident,  the  price  of  the  hotel  rooiiA 
dram  a  lot  of  the  bunk  out  of  it,  but  the  man’s  full  name  and  address  Most 


there  IS  some  real  news  under  that 
fluff.  Why  don’t  we  get  it?  Suppose 
“they”  don’t  want  it  printed!  All  the 


PARIS  WRITERS  HOST  TO  ROGERS 


Too 


many  reporters  remind  me  of 


rciiiiiKi  iii 

^  — surface-scratchers.  You  ve 

^  I  radio  reporters  for  their 

iirt  takes,  their  blundering  guesses,  the 


stories  come  in  as  mere  outlines.  Fill 
them  in.  Dress  them  up. 

Check  every  adjective  in  your  stories 
and  see  if  you  can’t  substitute  precise 
facts  and  figures.  Observe  how  much 
more  convincing  and  satisfying  that 
makes  your  stories. 

Too  many  of  our  stories  lack  signifi¬ 
cance  and  general  interest.  News  stand¬ 
ards  are  changing— with  less  emphasis 
on  crime  news  and  more  on  storks 
people  can  apply  to  their  own  lives.  The 
present  economic  chaos  and  the  im¬ 
ponderable  future  suggest  many  such 
yarns  in  our  own  field. 

We  should  have  more  stories  of 
romance,  adventure,  success.  .And  re¬ 
member  that  exposing  the  “love  nests” 
doesn’t  begin  to  exhaust  the  field  of 
romance  and  that  the  corner  grocery- 
man  may  have  a  story  as  adventuresome 
as  some  widely  touted  explorer. 

But  don’t  get  the  notion  that  stories 
have  to  be  “important.”  First,  they 
must  be  interesting.  Rcmemlier  that 
we  gave  a  column  to  the  delightful  story 
of  the  Armenian  lunch  staml  owner 
who  sued  the  overall  factory  girl  for 
a  seven-dollar  bill — and  we  gave  two 
sticks  to  the  $450,000  lawsuit  involving 
the  rubber  company. 

Some  of  you  reporters,  I  susjiect, 
have  been  sacrificing  good  stories  to 

Scene  at  Paris  corps’  luncheon  to  Will  Rogers  sou?ces.’’''Thrresul't 'is  ffiat  yTtum  in 

WHEN  Will  Rogers,  “flying  re-  Sharkey,  chief.  Associated  Press  Paris  sad  handouts — and  seldom  a  real  story. 

porter”  reached  Paris  on  his  staff;  F.  T.  Birchall,  acting  managing  I  want  you  to  be  absolutely  fair  and 
return  from  China  recently  members  editor.  New  York  Times,  who  is  visit-  honest  with  your  sources — but  they  must 
of  the  Anglo-American  Press  Associ-  ing  Europe;  Count  de  Fleury,  French  be  made  to  understand  that  occasionally 
ation  entertained  him  at  their  regular  Foreign  Office,  information^  section;  they  are  going  to  have  to  stand  for 
weekly  luncheon.  Mr.  Rogers  spoke 
for  more  than  an  hour  on  newspaper 
and  political  topics. 

Those  in  the  photograph  (left  to 
right)  are : 

R.  Roemer,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Percy  J.  Philip,  chief  of  New 
York  Times  staff  in  France;  Joseph 


Ralph  Heinzen,  Paris  chief.  United  stories  they’d  rather  not  see  printed. 


Press  and  president,  Anglo-American 
Press  Association;  Will  Rogers;  Ray 
Long,  New  York  book  publisher;  Lau¬ 
rence  Hills,  editor,  Paris  Herald;  Guy 
Hickok,  European  correspondent,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  Hudson  Hawley, 
Paris  staff,  A.P. 


And  this  is  important :  Know  the 
town’s  volcanos  and  be  prepared  for 
their  eruptions.  We  aren’t  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  enough  stories.  Even  if  the 
radio  does  beat  us  to  the  flash,  it  can’t 
touch  us  for  completeness  and  vividness 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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A.B.C.  WILL  TRY  LIBERALIZATION  OF 
OUTSIDE  AUDIT  PROCEDURE 

Board  Accedes  to  Request  of  Newspaper  Members  and  Will 
Attempt  To  Eliminate  Secrecy — Expresses  Concern 
Over  Current  Unnamed  Circulation  Practices 


PUBLISHER  IN  FLORIDA 


IN  KEEPING  with  the  resolution 
presented  by  the  newspaper  members 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  Circulations  last 
week,  recommending  that  the  bureau 
management  liberalize  the  existing  rule 
governing  confidential  relationships  on 
outside  investigations,  the  A.B.C.  board 
of  directors  adopted  a  resolution  last 
Friday  at  Chicago,  suggesting  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  available  out¬ 
side  survey  special  effort  be  made,  “as 
an  experiment,”  to  obtain  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  possible  without  pledge  of 
confidential  treatment  of  the  sources  of 
information. 

According  to  the  board’s  resolution, 
this  reconunendation  is  made  to  the 
bureau  “in  order  -  to  learn  something 
definite  as  to  how  essential  confidential 
relationships  may  be  in  the  gathering 
of  desired  information.” 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  Feb.  4 
of  A.B.C.  newspaper  members,  those 
present  adopted  a  resolution,  stating 
that  “this  group  of  newspaper  meml^rs 
recommends  to  the  board  a  liberaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  rule,  but  no  cancellation  of  the  rule 
itself.  To  this  end  the  management  is 
requested  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
as  much  information  as  possible  with¬ 
out  pledge  that  it  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.” 

A  large  majority  of  those  present  at 
the  Feb.  4  meeting  were  in  favor  of 
some  essential  change  in  the  present 
procedure  of  conducting  outside  inves¬ 
tigations.  Of  those  sending  letters,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  views,  ten  favored  a 
change  of  some  sort,  and  56  went  on 
record  for  maintaining  the  present 
ruling. 

Another  action  of  the  board  was  to 
authorize  the  following  communication, 
dealing  with  artificial  stimulation  of 
circulation  and  suggesting  that  publish¬ 
er#  scrutinize  proposed  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  plans  to  determine  whether  such 
measures  “conform  to  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  A.B.C.  standards  to  be 
sent  to  all  members: 

“The  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  is  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  information  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  publishers  indicating  that 
unusual  and  questionable  measures  of 
artificial  stimulation  of  circulation  are 
being  employed  at  the  present  time. 

“In  normal  times  the  rules  and  stand¬ 
ards  set  up  by  the  Bureau  have  served 
reasonably  well  to  protect  advertisers 
and  competing  publishers  alike  and  the 
spirit  of  those  rules  and  standards  has 
b«n  generally  observed.  Apparently, 
under  the  stress  of  present  economic 
conditions,  there  has  b^n  an  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  publishers 
toward  the  use  of  expedients  in  obtain¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  circulations,  which, 
while  within  the  letter  of  the  Bureau’s 
rules,  are  likely  to  result  in  circulation 
of  doubtful  value  to  both  advertiser 
and  publisher. 

“The  board  of  directors  recognizes  its 
responsibility  to  meet  new  conditions  as 
they  arise  just  as  rapidly  as  is  possible; 
but  the  drafting  of  appropriate  regula¬ 
tions  takes  time.  Meanwhile,  publish¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  scrutinize  proposed 
circulation  promotion  plans  and  to  assure 
themselves  that  such  measures  conform 
to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
A.B.C.  standards.  So  also  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  study  with  particular  and 
unusual  care  the  circulation  information 
presented  in  A.B.C.  reports.” 

In  this  connection,  the  board  infor¬ 
mally  approved  the  following  resolution, 
but  held  it  over  for  official  action  until 
the  next  meeting: 

“Resol\'ed,  that  when  a  publication  is 
offered  for  any  period  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  provision  that  the  publication  is 
sent  free  for  that  period,  subscriptions 
obtained  by  the  acceptance  of  such  an 


offer  shall  not  be  counted  as  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions  during  the  period  for  which 
the  publication  was  offered  specifically 
on  a  free  basis.” 

Notice  was  given  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board,  a  resolution  would 
be  offered  to  revise  tlie  present  rule 
permitting  a  publication  to  carry  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  subscription  of 
another  publication  in  the  same  field. 
The  managing  director  was  instructed 
to  bring  in  a  revised  rule  on  the  subject. 

The  board  also  considered  charges 
that  auditors  had  been  subjected  to 
undue  influence  in  Wichita,  Kan.  The 
release  of  audits  of  Wichita  newspapers 
had  been  held  up,  pending  a  hearing 
before  the  board  of  directors.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  board  was  that  the  charges 
were  not  substantiated  by  the  evidence 
and  the  audits  were  ordered  brought  up 
to  date. 

William  A.  James,  director  of  sales 
and  advertising,  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Company,  Detroit,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board,  to  succeed  W.  II. 
Uryden,  resigned. 

The  following  firms  were  admitted  to 
membership : 

Advertisers:  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Company,  Detroit ;  and  Clinton 
Carpet  Company,  Chicago. 

Advertising  Agency:  Cecil,  Warwick 
&  Cecil,  Inc.,  New  York. 

PuBusHERs’  Representative:  W.  B. 
Ziff  Company,  Chicago. 

Newspaper:  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe 
Times. 

W EEKLY :  Le  Journal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Business  Papers  :  Highway  Engi¬ 
neer  &  Contractor,  Chicago;  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Journal,  Pittsburgh. 

The  1932  A.B.C.  convention  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  on  Oct.  20  and  21. 

NEW  HEARST  PUBLISHER 

James  Hammond,  Pittsburgh  Store 

Executive,  Heads  Detroit  Times 

James  Hammond,  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  store  of  Gimbel  Bros., 
Inc.,  has  been  chosen  as  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  W.  R.  Hearst  news- 
pa  i^r,  to  succeed  Roger  M.  Andrews, 
resigned.  Mr.  Hammond  will  take  his 
new  post  about  March  1. 

The  new  publisher  is  39,  a  world 
war  veteran,  and  has  enjoyed  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  business  field. 

He  founded  and  was  cashier  of  the 
Army  National  Bank  at  Camp  Pike, 
Ark.  He  later  became  vice-president 
and  cashier  of  W.  B.  Worthen  Com¬ 
pany,  bankers,  of  Little  Rock. 

He  was  brought  to  New  York  by 
Samuel  Reyburn  and  later  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corporation,  then  treasurer  of  Lord  and 
Taylor’s.  After  four  years  he  became 
treasurer  of  Onyx  Hosiery,  Inc.,  when 
he  brought  about  the  sale  of  that  com¬ 
pany  to  the  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany. 

He  went  to  Gimbels  from  the  bank¬ 
ing  firm  of  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co. 

ETHERIDGE  IN  HOUSTON 

S.  P.  Etheridge,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  as  night  news 
editor,  a  new  position.  Mr.  Etheridge 
had  been  with  the  Enterprise  for  more 
than  15  years.  He  is  working  under 
M.  H.  Jacobs,  recently  promoted  from 
city  editor  and  later  editorial  writer  to 
managing  editor. 

NEW  JOB  FOR  STECHER 

Walter  R.  Stecher,  former  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative,  is  offering  a 
rnerchandising  plan  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  involving  a  store  counter  elec¬ 
tric  flash  sign  for  use  in  grocery  and 
drug  stores,  as  an  aid  to  advertising. 


Herman  Black,  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cago  American,  and  Mrs.  Black,  photo¬ 
graphed  recently  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

PARDON  IS  REFUSED 
MELLETT  SLAYER 

Governor  George  White  of  Ohio 

Refuses  Clemency  to  Ben  Rudner 
Serving  Life  for  His  Share 
in  Crime 

Clemency  was  denied  last  week  by 
Governor  George  White  of  Ohio  to 
Ben  Rudner,  convicted  in  the  murder 
of  Don  Mellett,  crusading  Canton  (O.) 
News  editor.  Rudner  is  serving  a  life 
sentence  for  murder  in  the  second  de¬ 
gree.  Rudner  was  shown  to  have  been 
the  “pay-off”  man  in  the  case,  and 
Louis  Mazer  was  convicted  of  firing  the 
fatal  shots. 

George  Gordon  Battle,  New  York 
attorney,  asked  clemency  for  Rudner, 
contending  that  he  had  been  wrong¬ 
fully  convicted. 

Editor  Mellett  was  shot  down  near 
his  home  in  Canton  on  July  16,  1926, 
while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  relent¬ 
less  newspaper  expose  of  Canton’s 
criminal  element.  The  case  attracted 
world-wide  attention  because  of  the 
editor’s  fearlessness  and  the  underworld 
defiance  to  law  and  order  revealed  in 
the  slaying. 

FILES  $2,194  JUDGMENT 

Ellis  H.  Anderson,  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  this  week  filed  a  judgment  for 
$2,194  in  the  New  York  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  against  the  New  York 
Times  company.  He  sued  on  the 
grounds  of  false  arrest,  charging  he  was 
wrongfully  imprisoned  on  Dec.  9,  1927. 
In  his  complaint  he  stated  that  he  was 
falsely  accused  of  representing  himself 
as  associated  with  the  Times  in  the 
sale  of  an  encyclopedia.  A  verdict  was 
awarded  the  Times  in  a  suit  for  libel 
brought  by  Anderson.  His  complaint 
was  dismissed  and  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  $118  costs.  The  suits  were  tried 
before  Justice  John  F.  Carew. 

ADVERTISING  STAFF  CHANGES 

W.  M.  Hughes,  formerly  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  has  been  made  assistant 
business  manager  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  H.  R.  Weaver,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  resigned,  W.  N. 
Penny  has  been  made  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  succeeds  Matt  Wilt¬ 
shire,  formerly  in  charge  of  local 
advertising.  M.  B.  Sacks  continues  in 
charge  of  national  advertising  and  G.  N. 
Benjamin  in  charge  of  classified.  L.  L. 
Cardona  is  business  manager. 


$100,000  IS  ASSURED  [ 
FOR  LEGION  DRIVE 

“War  Chest”  Planned  for  Joint  Effort 

to  Return  Men  to  Work  Through 
Huge  Publicity  Machine — 

Car  Space  Donated 

A  “war  chest”  of  $100,000  has  been 
assured  for  the  unemployment  campaign 
of  the  American  Legion  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labw 
and  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Henry  L.  Stevens,  Legion 
national  commander,  announced  this 
week.  The  drive  which  seeks  to  place 
1,000,000  men  at  work  throughout  the 
country,  is  scheduled  to  start  Feb.  15. 

The  fund  is  being  raised  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  announced  it  would 
organize  a  group  of  sponsors  who  will 
provide  funds  to  augment  Legion  ap¬ 
propriations  for  expenses  of  the  drive 
The  contributions  are  being  set  at 
$1,000  each,  no  less.  A  list  of  well- 
known  persons  was  announced  as  spon¬ 
sors,  including  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Let 
H.  Bristol,  Robert  Benchley,  Colby  M, 
Chester,  Roy  Dickinson,  George  Gersh¬ 
win,  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  Harry  Sinclair,  and  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope, 

Headquarters  of  the  drive  are  located 
in  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York. 
Every  available  means  of  publicity  to 
induce  employers  to  add  to  their  pay¬ 
roll  is  being  used.  Newspapers  haw 
been  asked  to  contribute  front  pagt 
space.  Carl  Byoir  is  director  of  the 
publicity  organization. 

Headquarters  of  the  drive  announced 
that  Robert  B.  Fentress  had  been  made 
chairman  of  the  car  card  section  of  the 
division  of  advertising;  J.  E.  D.  Bcik- 
dict,  chairman  of  the  radio  section,  and 
Joseph  T.  Fanning,  chairman  of  the 
division  of  fraternal  organizations. 
Barron  Collier  has  pledge  the  drive 
$250,000  worth  of  car  card  advertising 
space.  - 

ADDS  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Consolidated  Press  Signs  Contricl 
With  Chicago  Dailty  News 

David  I^wrence,  president.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press  Association,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  tha  t  the  Consolidated  Press 
Association  through  a  contract  just 
signed  with  Col.  Frank  Knox  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  exclusive  publication  rights 
outside  of  Chicago  to  the  Chicago  Dailj 
Nczi's  Foreign  Service,  which,  begin¬ 
ning  March  1,  will  be  a  part  of  the 
day  wire  service  of  the  Consolidated 
Press. 

The  Consolidated  Press  also  has 
signed  a  new  contract  with  William  T. 
Dewart  which  gives  the  C.  P.  A.  ex¬ 
clusive  publication  rights  outside  of 
New  York  City  to  the  domestic  and 
foreign  service  of  the  Nciv  York  Sw. 
including  features  and  special  articles. 

MACK  STOREY  FINED 

Continuing  its  legal  battle  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  W.  H.  Murray,  the  police  court 
at  Tulsa,  Okla.,‘  has  imposed  a  fine  ot 
$25  upon  Mack  Storey,  scandal  sheet 
editor,  on  a  charge  of  driving  an  auto¬ 
mobile  while  intoxicated.  This  action 
was  taken  after  Gov.  Murray  had  ^ 
lieved  Storey  of  sentence  after  convK; 
tion  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy,  “and  ot 
any  other  charges  they  may  bring 
agaimtt  him.”  Police  Judge  Ternll 
held  that  no  pardon  issuecl  prior  to  con¬ 
viction  could  be  legally  binding. 

FIVE-DAY  WEEK  IN  EL  PASO 

Union  printers  on  the  three  El  Pas® 
dailies  recently  placed  in  operation  a 
five-day  week.  President  C. 

Ccxiver  of  the  typographical  union  saw 
the  unionists  voluntarily  made  ^ 
change  in  an  effort  to  relieve  condi¬ 
tions  among  the  unemployed. 

FRANK  AHLGREN  ENGAGED 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Nona  Elua- 
beth  Alley,  daughter  of  J.  P-,  Alky 
cartoonist,  Memphis  Commercial  dr 
peal,  to  Frank  Ahlgren,  managing  ediW 
of  the  Earning  Appeal  was  announced 
recently. 
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“'SPACE  CUTTING  NO  PANACEA  FOR  STORES 

DFt  Economy  Program  Advocated  at  National  Dry  Goods  Convention  Futile  Unless  Size  of  Average 
^  Sale  Can  Be  Raised — Fair  Play  Code  Given  Approval 


f  4XAI,VSIS  of  figures  on  dcpartincnt 
oi)eration.  compiled  by  the 
Hanard  (iraduate  School  of  Business 
^  Administration  for  several  years  past, 
‘ipi  indicates  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
stores  can  l>e  made  i)rofitable  by  saving 

■  inoney  on  advertising  or  on  other  ex- 
p^itures.  Instead  of  trying  vainly  to 

-  reduce  their  expenses — an  effort  which 
has  brought  little  result  in  recent 
j  ,.fjrs_the  store  proprietors  may  find 
tl*  themselves  forced  to  make  radical 
changes  in  tlieir  business  methods,  giv- 
0™'  ing  up  a  profitless  competition  Wfith 
chain  stores  on  low’-priced  items,  and 
tiying  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  aver- 
age  sales  tran.saction. 

Menit)ers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
*  Goods  Association,  who  had  listened 

■  with  approval  last  week  while  speakers 
PO"' ;  at  their  convention  urged  a  “deflation" 
Lee  of  advertising  rates,  as  well  as  drastic 
^  reduction  of  expenditures  in  other  di- 

■"sh-l  rections.  heard  the  foregoing  ideas 
presented  late  in  the  convention  by 
Prof.  Carl  N.  Schmalz  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  .School  of  Business  Adminis- 
ited  tration.  Backing  his  statements  with 
ork.  the  figures  compiled  by  that  institution 
'.y  to  for  several  hundred  stores,  and  giving 
pay-  estimates  on  the  uncompleted  figures 
ha«  for  the  year  19.M,  he  told  his  audience 
page  that  “little  can  be  hoped  for  from  ex- 
f  the  pense  reduction,”  and  that  the  major 
attack  on  the  problem  might  better  be 
made  through  raising  the  margin  on 
average  sales, 
the  For  stores  which  averaged  a  million 
ene  dollars  or  more  in  annual  sales,  accord- 
,  and  ing  to  Prof.  Schmalz,  the  average  sale 
the  in  IMl  must  have  been  about  $2.07, 
itions.  ■  of  which  $1.,19  represented  cost  of  the 
drive ;  merchandise  to  the  store.  The  expense 
tising  per  sale  he  put  at  73  cents,  so  that  each 
sale  resulted  in  a  loss  of  about  cents, 
nr  2.3  per  cent  on  sales.  I  f  price  de¬ 
clines  continue,  possibly  broken  by  a 
itrKl  rising  trend  this  year  and  next,  he  said. 

I  Ihy  1936  the  stores  may  be  falling  9 
i5o|j.  .cents  short  of  breaking  even  mi  e.ach 
jy,.  :  transaction,  a  loss  of  4}  per  cent  on 
Press  ^  sales, 

just  t  •'^s  to  the  possibility  of  saving  this 
as  ac-  i  be  pointed  out  that  it  would 

rights  I  *'*rely  be  accomplished  by  a  .fifl  per  cent 
Dallj  *be  total  of  publicity  expense, 

■  'i'livery  expense,  and  returned  goods 
f  the  ' it  would  take  a  2.S  per 
idated  reduction  in  wages. 

“In  view  of  these  facts,"  he  added. 
D  has  ^  should  not  be  at  all  surjirised  if 
j  si'ires  will  find  it  impossible  to  take  9 
off  the  expense  of  handling  the 
,  of  “'rr^Se  transaction  without  making 
:  and  '^'“'"l.'rtionary  changes  in  their  services 
i  in  the  department  store  as  an  in- 
ticles  stitutkiii.  Study  of  the  range  of  ex- 
I'enve  percentages  reported  to  the 
I  farvard  Bureau  confirms  the  idea  that 
h  Got-  be  hoped  for  from  expense 

;  court  J  ^rdoction.  It  would  be  a  real  achieve- 
"fine  oi  trade  as  a  whole,  unaided 

1  shed  •  changes,  to  reduce  its  average 
n  auto-  ^''Prnse  by  1 5  per  cent  of  sales,  or  3 
acfioo  a  transaction.” 

had  le-  -''chmalz  did  not  go  into  the 

convk-  '  “'bif  effect  that  a  slash  in  advertis- 
“and  oi  appropriations  would  have  on  sales, 
bring  obvious,  however,  tint  a  reduc- 

Terrill  ”  'o  advertising  snace  might  be  ex- 
to  con-  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  sales 

[  '  iio.sihly  to  such  an  extent  as 

iwipe  out  the  saving  of  advertising 
•mds 

and  leave  other  percentages  of 
'^■ibp  higher  than  ever. 

*l’oaker  explained  that  in  sug- 
Hartky  increase  in  gross  margin,  he 

ion  *'*’*  o".  '^crease  in  percentage 

ide  the i-;  „  margin.  Raising  the  iier- 
■  condi-'i ' of  margin,  he  said,  w-ould  result 
IVi  a  prohibitive  amount  of 

_  '"'v  to  other  distributors.  The  mar- 
GED  II  Iv  *'^”**'  Por  transaction,  however, 
la  Elira'ltili  «  raised  by  raising  the  average 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

partment  store’s  major  merchandising  also  the  Vestal  design-copyright  bill 
problem,  he  went  on,  consists  in  de-  unless  amended  to  exclude  retailers  from 
termining  its  proper  field.  penalties  for  unintentional  infringement. 

“Consider  the  present  conditions  of  The  assiKiation  recommended  continu- 
home  life,  urban  transportation,  motor  ance  of  the  w-ork  of  its  Committee  on 
traffic,  store  size  and  layout,  and  de-  Tax  Information  and  the  Bureau  of 
livery  difficulties,”  he  concluded.  “Under  Tax  Information. 

these  conditions,  for  what  articles  at  The  retailers  lined  up  against  the 
what  prices  do  customers  want  the  .sort  move  of  w-eekly  newspaper  luiblishers 
of  distribution^  service  offered  by  de-  and  some  dailies  to  stop  the  printing  of 
partment  stores,  including  attentive  per-  return  cards  on  stamped  envelopes  by 
sonal  .selling,  attractive  or  luxurious  the  government.  A  resolution  opposed 
store  interiors,  charge  accounts,  delivery  a  hill  by  Congressman  Hogg  of  In- 
service,  the  liberal  return  privilege?  diana  to  regulate  this  practice,  holding 
For  what  items  in  what  price  ranges  do  that  “it  will  materially  increase  the  cost 
customers  prefer  to  forego  these  ex-  of  such  gwKls  and  is  contrary  to  public 
pensive  services  in  order  to  effect  price  interests.” 

savings?”  Another  resolution  favored  enactment 

The  question  of  advertising  rates  was  of  federal  legislation  to  forbid  the  send- 
not  referred  to  in  the  resolutions  adopted  ing  of  unsolicited  merchandise  through 
w-ithout  debate  at  the  closing  session  of  the  mails.  Still  another  urged  a  bill  to 
the  convention.  The  attitude  of  many  eml  the  tariff  exemption  of  $100  w-orth 
members,  however,  was  made  iilain  in  of  ginxls  not  intended  for  resale,  so  far 
the  enthusiasitc  reception  of  siwakers’  as  Canada  and  Mexico  are  concerned. 


demands  for  rate  deflation. 


unless  those  countries  extend  similar 


A  more  significant  omission  in  the  exemption  to  their  nationals  on  goods 
resolutions  dropped  out  a  whole  para-  purchased  in  the  United  States, 
graph  on  “underselling  claims”  from  the  P.  A.  O'Connell,  jiresident  of  the 
code  of  unfair  practices  made  imhlic  K.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  was 
recently  by  the  national  committee  spun-  elected  president  of  the  association, 
sored  by  the  Better  Business  Bureaus.  This  choice  presumably  insures,  among 
This  code  was  printed  in  l-h)iToR  &  other  things,  a  continuation  of  the  asso- 
PuBi.isiiKK  for  Fell.  6.  page  45.  All  of  ciation’s  agitation  for  lower  newspaper 
it  but  the  “underselling”  paragraph  w-as  .advertising  rates.  Mr.  O’Connell  was 
indorsed  in  a  resolution  by  the  an  outspoken  advocate  of  reductions  in 
X.R.D.O.A.,  and  w-as  referred  to  the  advertising  costs  and  other  store 


Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  study  and  adaptation.  The 


expenses. 

I-'ive  vice-presidents  were  chosen  as 


Sales  Promotion  Division,  as  told  in  follow-s,  in  order:  Lew  Hahn.  Hahn 
last  week’s  Editor  &  Puhlishkr  (jiage  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 
1 1 )  had  already  launched  a  set  of  stand-  (for  Mid-.Atlantic  states):  James  B. 
ards  forbidding  statements  and  prac-  Jones.  Crowley,  Milner  &-  Co.,  Detroit 
tices  which  might  deceive  or  mislead  (for  Middle  West):  David  E.  Moeser, 
the  reader.  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston  ( for  New 

With  the  “underselling”  paragraph  England):  Harold  Wendel,  Lipman, 
omitted,  the  B.B.B.  c<Mle  condemns  at-  Wolfe  it  Co.,  Portland.  Ore.  (for  the 
tacks  on  competitors,  also  advertise-.  West):  and  (jeorge  L.  Coyle,  Coyle  & 
ments  which  might  le.'id  to  “a  false  or  Richardson.  Charleston,  W.  Va.  ( for 
incorrect  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  the  South). 

goods,  prices,  service  or  advertising”  Other  directors  for  the  coming  year 
of  compi-titors,  but  does  not  forbid  are: 

claims  “to  a  policy  or  continuing  prac-  .A.  H.  Burchfield.  Jr..  Joseph  Horne 
tice  of  generally  underselling  com-  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  R.  B.  Bur- 
petitors.”  dine,  Burdine’s.  .Miami,  Fla.:  R.  P. 

'I'axation  and  other  legislation  re-  Connally.  The  1-jnporium,  .San  l-'ran- 
ceived  most  attention  in  the  resolutions  cisco:  .-Mbert  1).  Hutzler,  Hutzler 
adopted.  'I'he  assfK-iation  ojiposed  “any  Brothers  Company,  Baltimore,:  J.  S. 
form  of  general  retail  sales  tax,  a  turn-  Jones,  .Stone  &•  Thomas,  Wheeling, 
over  tax,  or  so-called  luxury  taxes,”  W.  \’a. :  D.  F.  Kelly.  The  Fair,  Chi- 
also  objecting  to  any  retroactive  tax  cago:  Leon  Mandel,  .Mandel  Brothers, 
increase  for  the  year  1931.  It  opposed  Chicago:  Benjamin  1 1.  Namm,  The 
the  Capper-Kelly  jirice-fixing  bills,  and  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn.  N.  V.:  J.  E. 

“AL”  SMITH  MAKES  IT  CLEAR 


a  I'v  i.osiii|>  me  averase 

AlkyifK.  *?.'■  tbe  addition  of  new-, 

iai  more  by  the 


ig  editofST"®*"’’’  low-iiriced  items.”  On 
Ih-  said,  chain  store 
f  ‘  had  In-en  deadly.  The  de- 


Reporters  from  New  York  newspapers  lake  notes  as  former  Governor  -Alfred  E. 
Smith  tells  them  his  statement  of  Feb.  8  does  not  neeessarily  make  him  a  candi¬ 
date  for  President. 


Pridday,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  A'ork : 
F.  McL.  Radford.  The  Bon  Marche, 
Seattle:  W.  R.  Whittenberg,  Jorgen¬ 
sen  Ble.sch  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wis. : 
.Archibald  MacLeish,  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
i*t  Co.,  Chicago:  Walter  Hoving.  R.  11. 
Macy  &  Co..  New  A’ork:  H.  F'. 
Twoim-y,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton:  A.  S.  Donaldson,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
New  York. 

.Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Presidents: 
Philip  LeBoutillier,  Best  &  Co.,  New 
A’ork :  .Alfred  B.  Koch,  LaSalle  &  Koch 
Co..  Toledo:  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia. 

.An  analysis  of  the  credit  situation  in 
1932,  by  .A.  B.  Buckeridge,  executive 
manager  of  the  Credit  Bureau  of 
Greater  New  A’ork,  indicated  that  col¬ 
lection  problems  this  year  “are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  any  worse  than  in  1931,  and 
there  is  quite  a  possibility  they  will  he 
better.” 

“From  a  standixiint  of  collections,  the 
statistics  show  a  definite  improvement,” 
he  said.  “The  index  of  the  same  20 
stores  which  we  check  each  month 
shows  that  the  jiercentage  of  collections 
has  been  gaining  every  month  since 
September,  and  from  the  credit  man¬ 
agers  we  have  talked  to  in  January,  the 
first  month  of  1932  is  going  to  show 
another  increase. 

“The  collections  which  we  make  for 
our  members  through  our  Adjustment 
Bureau  picked  up  so  much  in  January 
that  we  are  taking  on  a  new  lease  in 
life.  .All  last  year  we  found  rough 
going.  People  who  w'ould  ordinarily 
pay  on  demand,  or  give  us  a  goo<l-sized 
check.  m;ule  very  small  payments.  But 
the  last  few  weeks  have  shown  a  trend 
that  indicates  more  money  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  been  financially 
embarrassed  in  the  past. 

“There  is  no  need  for  any  change  in 
19.12  over  the  credit  and  collection  policy 
which  was  in  use  last  year. 

“There  is  no  necessity  of  tightening 
up  on  credits  or  collections  or  adopting 
a  l(K)se  policy  in  either  of  these  two 
departments. 

“In  1931  the  stores  extended  credit 
to  those  applicants  who  .showed  stability 
and  promptness  in  the  past  in  paying 
according  to  terms.  They  followed  up 
their  collections  very  closely  and  worked 
twice  as  hard  on  delinquents  than  they 
ever  did  before.  It  was  only  by  .send¬ 
ing  out  twice  as  many  letters  and  mak¬ 
ing  twice  as  many  telephone  and 
personal  calls  that  they  were  able  to 
keep  their  collection  percentage  un  to 
the  point  where  it  showed  only  a  little 
decrease  under  the  previous  year. 

“Considering  business  conditions  in 
1931,  you  cannot  help  but  regard  a  de¬ 
crease  in  collection  percentage  of  only 
two  points  as  a  very  good  showing. 
From  a  standpoint  of  percentage,  in¬ 
stead  of  jioints,  it  means  that  in  1931 
the  customers  took  less  than  5  per  cent 
longer  in  paying  their  accounts  than 
they  flid  in  19.10. 

“V\’ith  the  gradual  improyement  in 
jiayments  during  the  last  four  months  of 
1931  and  from  what  we  hav-e  heard  of 
collections  in  January  it  seems  that  nor¬ 
malcy  in  collections  is  in  sight.” 

STRAIN  SUCCEEDS  WIUCERSON 

Elmer  E.  .Strain  has  succeeded  E.  F. 
VVilkerson  as  director  of  the  national 
adyertising  dejiartment,  PrnTer  Post. 
Mr.  Wilkerson  has  been  in  ill  health 
for  some  time.  He  joined  the  Post 
al)out  .10  years  ago.  Mr.  .Strain  had 
been  Mr.  VVilkerson’s  assistant  five 
years.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal. 

CHARLES  MICHELSON  ILL 

Charles  Michelsmi,  di-ector  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Democratic  natioml  com¬ 
mittee.  now  at  the  Pancoast  Hovl, 
Miami,  for  a  vacation  and  fishing  trip, 
was  taken  ill  last  week  and  is  confined 
to  his  hotel  room  under  a  physician’s 
care. 
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WOULD  APPLY  LIBEL 
LAWS  TO  RADIO 

New  York  Legislature  Considers  Bill 

Including  Broadcast  Stations 
in  Scope  of  Liability  of 
Newspapers 

Tlie  \cw  York  Legislature  has  Ih?- 
fore  it  a  measure  designed  to  place 
radio  broadcasters  under  the  same  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  libel  as  newspapers.  A 
hill  amending  the  penal  law  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  was  introduced  this  w’eek  by  Sena¬ 
tor  William  J.  Hickey  and  Assembly- 
man  Haward  Dickey,  both  of  Buffalo. 

The  bill,  now  before  tbe  codes  com- 
■  mittees  in  Senate  and  .Assembly,  prob¬ 
ably  will  Im?  given  a  public  hearing.  Pri¬ 
marily.  it  extends  the  definition  of  libel 
as  follows : 

malicious  publication,  by  writing, 
printing,  effigy,  sign  or  otherwise  than 
by  mere  speech  and  a  malicifms  broad¬ 
cast  of  matter  to  the  public  by  radio, 
which  exjjoses  any  living  person,  or  the 
memory  of  any  person  deceased,  to 
hatred,  contempt,  ridicule  or  obloquy, 
or  which  causes,  or  tends  to  cause  any 
person  to  be  shunned  or  avoided,  or 
which  has  a  tendency  to  injure  any 
person,  corporation  or  association  of 
persons,  in  his  or  their  business  or  occu¬ 
pation,  is  a  libel.” 

To  sustain  a  charge  of  broadcasting  a 
libel  by  radio,  the  bill  states,  “it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  matter  complained  of 
should  have  been  seen  by  another.  It  is 
enough  that  the  defendant  personally 
broadcast  such  matter  to  the  public  by 
radio  or  that  the  defendant  knowingly 
permitted  such  matter  to  be  broadcast 
by  radio  to  the  public  from  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  owned,  operated  or  controlled  by 
such  defendant.” 

Similar  to  the  section  covering  editors 
and  ptiblishers,  the  measure  provides 
that  “every  person,  firm  or  corporation 
owning,  controlling  or  operating  a  radio 
station  broadcasting  programs  to  the 
public  is  chargeable  with  the  broadcast 
by  radio  of  any  matter  broadcast  to  the 
public  from  such  broadcasting  station.” 

Immunity  for  broadcasting  a  true  re¬ 
port  of  public  official  proceedings  would 
he  granted,  and  a  radio  station  also 
would  be  protected  against  persons  de¬ 
livering  false  statements  intended  for 
broadcast.  These  persons  would  be 
liable  to  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor, 
the  same  as  those  who  threaten  to 
broadcast  a  libel  or  who  accept  money 
to  prevent  broadcasting  of  a  libel. 

.4n  indictment  for  a  libel  broadcast 
by  radio  against  a  person  not  a  resident 
of  the  state  would  have  to  be  found  and 
tried  in  the  county  where  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  is  located. 

OPTICIANS  ADOPT  CODE 

\  group  of  ten  Chicago  optical  ad¬ 
vertisers  met  with  rei>re.sentatives  of 
local  newspapers  and  the  Chicago  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  last  week  and 
adopted  a  code  of  standards  to  eliminate 
misleading  advertising  and  unfair  trade 
practices.  The  code  deals  with  the  use 
of  technical  terms  such  as  “spherical,” 
“toric  spherical”  and  “toric”  and  states 
that  such  terms  are  confusing  to  the 
public  and  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  .Action  in  the  optical  field 
was  prompted  by  numeroiis  complaints. 

SAYS  PUBLICITY  FAILED 

Publicity  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
city  of  Miami  for  the  past  year  were 
inadequate  to  draw  winter  visitors  to 
Miami.  E.  G.  Sewell,  former  mayor  and 
an  ardent  sponsor  of  widespread  pub¬ 
licity  for  Miami  as  a  winter  resort,  said 
in  an  address  recently  before  the  Miami 
Realty  board.  While  urging  reductions 
in  taxes  on  real  estate  and  critizing 
other  city  expenses,  Mr.  Sew’ell  urged 
more  extended  plans  for  publicity. 

SPONSORS  BILLBOARD  REPEAL 

Assemblyman  Rafferty  of  Middles<  x 
county,  recently  introduced  bills  in  'he 
\ew  Jersey  legislature  to  repeal  the 
state  billboard  tax  of  three  cents  a 
square  foot  and  the  substitution  of 
license  fees  not  exceeding  $500  based  on 
the  number  of  boards  used. 


PLANS  NEW  RADIO  STATION 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher,  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Daily  Independent  and  Mail, 
has  applied  to  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  for  authority  to  erect  a  new’ 
radio  station  at  the  latter  place.  The 
plant  would  oi)erate  unlnnited  time  with 
1(K)  watts  on  a  1570  kilocycle  frequency. 

HIGH  COURT’S  DELAYS 
CITED  BY  DAILY 

Indianapolis  News  Campaigning  To 

Speed  Up  Supreme  Court — Only 
78  Cases  Were  Decided 
Last  Year 

(fiprcuil  to  KDITOK  &  IM'BI,  SHKIO 

Ini)ianai>oi.i.is.  Feb.  9 — The  Indian¬ 
apolis  .\Vti’.v  has  been  conducting  a 
campaign  through  its  news  and  editorial 
columns  to  end  long  delays  of  cases 
apiK’aled  to  the  Indiana  supreme  court. 

.Almost  daily  for  the  last  several 
weeks  the  Xews  has  carried  stories  and 
editorials  showing  how  the  state’s  high¬ 
est  tributial  compares  with  similar 
courts  in  other  states  and  urging  greater 
s[)eed  in  the  cause  of  justice.  The 
series  has  brought  widespread  comment 
from  other  newspapers  in  the  state. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  News 
shows  that  Indiana's  supreme  court  de¬ 
cided  only  78  cases  in  1931  and  that  of 
this  number  one  justice  decided  35  and 
two  only  nine  each.  The  court  docket 
shows  there  are  approximately  400 
appealed  cases  pending,  some  of  them 
five,  six  and  seven  years  old. 

“When  a  court  created  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  disregards  one  of  its  most 
important  provisions — that  justice  shall 
he  administered  ‘speedily  and  without 
delay’ — the  situation  is  serious.”  sai<l 
the  News.  “Whether  the  court  is  lazy 
or  not,  we  do  not  say,  but  it  certainly 
is  laggard — and  unpardonably  and  inde¬ 
fensibly  so.” 

Stories  obtained  by  staff  correspond¬ 
ents  show  that  the  Ohio  supreme  court 
decided  255  cases  last  year ;  Illinois, 
350;  Kentucky,  238:  Michigan,  549,  and 
.Arkansas,  49.3  as  compared  to  the  78  in 
Indiana.  Stories  from  other  states  will 
be  printed  later. 

Since  the  News  campaign  was  started 
the  court  has  taken  action  on  several 
<ild-time  ca.ses,  mo.st  notable  among  them 
being  the  one  in  which  D.  C.  .Stephen¬ 
son.  former  Klan  leader,  appealed  from 
his  conviction  on  a  murder  charge  in 
1925.  - 

Warren  C.  Fairbanks  is  president  of 
the  News,  Louis  Howland,  editor.  Ray 
n.  Everson,  managing  editor,  and 
Walter  McCarty,  city  editor. 


HIGH  COURT  SUSTAINS  DAILY 

Directed  Verdict  for  Columbia  State 
in  Libel  Suit  I>  Upheld 

Holding  that  since  the  truth  of  the 
printed  assertion  had  been  proved,  the 
South  Carolina  supreme  court  has 
affirmed  the  lower  court’s  decision  in 
dismissing  a  libel  suit  brought  acainst 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  by  N.  L. 
AfcClelion. 

McClelion  and  two  others  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  Columbia  a  year  ago  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  theft  of  15  chickens. 
The  State’s  story  said  the  men  were 
Ix-ing  held  for  petit  larcenv.  and  that 
the  men  were  alleged  to  have  stolen 
15  chickens,  “which  were  found  in  their 
p<issession  and  confiscated.” 

McClelion  contended  that  he  was  not 
charged  with  petit  larceny  and  asked 
$10.0(X)  damages.  Police  testified  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  being  held 
for  “investigation”  in  the  theft  case. 

.At  the  close  of  the  trial  at  the  March. 
1931,  term  of  court,  the  judge  directed 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant  “on  the 
ground  that  it  appeared  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  fact 
arrested  on  the  charge  stated  in  the 
publication  and  that  the  defendant’s  plea 
of  ‘truth’  was  clearly  established.” 


HOSIERY  ACCOUNT  PLACED 

The  Propper  -  McCallum  Hosiery 
Company,  this  city,  has  retained  the 
Hazard  .Advertising  Corporation  to 
handle  its  advertising  account. 


Floyd  Gibbons,  war  correspondent 
who  abandoned  journalism  temporar¬ 
ily  to  find  fame  in  radio  broadcasting, 
and  who  now  has  returned  to  news¬ 
paper  work  as  correspondent  for 
International  News  Service,  photo¬ 
graphed  in  China,  where  he  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  ,Sino-Japanese  conflict.  He  is 
now  in  Shanghai. 

ASKS  BAN  0N“SUNE)AY 
RADIO  ADVERTISING 

Representative  Amlie  of  Wisconsin 
Introduces  Bill;  Wants  Broad¬ 
casters  to  Observe  the 
Sabbath 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  8— A  bill 
that  would  bar  commercial  radio  adver¬ 
tising  on  Sunday  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Representative  Thomas 
R.  Amlie,  of  Wisconsin. 

In  discussing  the  measure,  he  said ; 

“I  do  not  see  why  they  should  seek 
to  commercialize  every  minute  on  Sun¬ 
day  as  W’ell  as  on  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Business  on  the  whole  respects  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Why  should  not  the  broadcasters 
be  made  to  respect  our  finer  sensibil¬ 
ities  on  that  one  day  of  the  week  even 
though  their  earnings  for  that  day  be 
slightly  reduced?” 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine,  Radio,  and  Fish¬ 
eries,  for  consideration. 


KEEPS  POLITICS  IN  BOUNDS 

Political  propaganda  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  regular  two-column  space 
each  for  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties  in  the  Gunnison  (Col.) 
Republican.  The  arrangement  was 
made  when  the  publishers  of  the  Gun- 
ni.wn  Xeu’S-Champion  purchased  the 
Republican,  the  only  party  paper  in  the 
county.  The  News-Champion,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  purchase,  agreed  to  set  aside  a 
two-column  space  for  five  years  to  carry 
articles  approved  by  the  Republican 
county  committee.  A  similar  space  was 
opened  to  the  Democrats.  Otherwise, 
the  new  publishers  announced,  the  paper 
will  be  politically  independent. 


HOUSTON  COUPLE  MARRY 

Miss  Louise  Huggins  and  Gerald  T. 
Donoghue,  both  staff  members  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents  Jan.  27. 
Miss  Huggins  is  the  daughter  of  Judge 
W.  O.  Huggins,  editor  of  the  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Huggins.  Mr.  Donoghue  is 
the  son  of  T.  J.  Donoghue,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chronicle,  and  Mrs, 
Donoghue.  They  will  reside  in  Houston. 

ALBANY  DINNER  MARCH  3 

The  annual  stunt  dinner  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Correspondents’  Association  at 
.Albany,  N.  Y,,  will  be  held  March  3 
in  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  with  John  C. 
O’Brien,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
as  chairman. 


ANTI-HOARDING  DRIVE 
HEADED  BY  KNOX 


Publisher  of  Chicago  Daily  Newi 
Appointed  by  President  Hoover 
to  Direct  Campaign  —  United 
Drive  to  Start  Feb.  15 


Tw’o  moves  toward  improving  th 
nation’s  economic  situation  were  beRtr 
last  week  when  President  Hoover  an- 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Col,  Frarl 
Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chieacio  Dail- 
Nezi's,  to  head  his  anti-hoarding  drive 
and  the  Association  of  National  .Advtr 
tisers,  the  American  Legion  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  name. 
Feb.  15  as  the  starting  date  for  thei' 
campaign  to  obtain  jobs  for  1,0(K),()(|( 
unemployed.  Coincident  with  his  ap^ 
pointment  of  Col.  Knox,  the  Presider 
also  gave  his  approval  and  sympath 
to  the  co-operative  employment  drive 

Col.  Knox  will  head  a  national  «■ 
ganization  which  will  endeavor  to  o" 
vince  the  holders  of  the  nation’s  hoardr 
wealth  that  it  is  not  only  to  their  or 
interest  but  to  the  interest  of  busing- 
agriculture  and  industry  to  put  tlv 
money  in  circulation.  He  will  have  t- 
co-operation  of  leading  business  me 
and  financiers  in  the  undertaking.  Oi 
Knox  w'as  formerly  general  nianapr 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  for  a  nur 
ber  of  years.  He  resigned  from  tfc 
position  at  the  end  of  1930  and  latr 
with  Theodore  T.  Ellis  purchased  th 
Chicago  Daily  News.  He  is  also  prt< 
dent  of  the  Manchester  (N.  11.)  I'ni 
and  Leader, 

The  definite  date  for  the  start  of  r 
co-operative  employment  drive  was  r 
nounced,  Feb.  5  in  a  joint  statement  l» 
Lee  Bristol,  president  of  the  A.R.i 
Henry  L.  Stevens,  Jr.,  national  cc 
mander  of  the  American  Legion,  are 
Matthew  Woll,  vice-president  of  ti«| 
A.F.L.  Headquarters  of  the  campair* 
are  in  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  Yofi 
Carl  Byoir  is  director  of  organizatb 
of  the  United  Action  Group  as  tht 
sponsors  call  themselves.  This  is  th 
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campaign  in  which  newspapers  are  beiK 
asked  to  donate  daily  front  page  spat; 
to  record  the  progress  of  the  attempt! 
put  more  people  to  work. 


NEW  STUDIOS  DEDICATED 


South  Bend  Tribune’*  Radio  Facili 
tie*  Are  Modernized 

The  two  new  studios  of  the  Sow 
Rend  Tribune’s  broadcasting  station; 
VVSBT  and  WFAM,  were  dedka; 

Feb.  1.  F.  A.  Miller,  president  a: 
editor  of  the  Tribune  presided  as  a 
nouncer.  The  speakers  were  Ma}' 

VV.  R.  Hinkle,  of  South  Bend;  Ma; 

Mason  L.  Petro,  of  Mishawaka;  Rr 
Michael  Mulcaire.  vice-president.  L'l 
versity  of  Notre  Dame  and  Mrs.  Eli  F 
Seebirt,  president  and  Mrs.  E. 

Morris,  incoming  president,  of  the  Pn 
ress  Club.  The  program  al.so  dh'cr. 
the  affiliation  of  the  Tribune’s  st,it; 
with  the  Columbia  broadcasting  sy-t; 

The  studios  are  large  enough  to  a 
commodate  a  broadcasting  group  of  ‘ 
or  more  persons.  Between  the  stutH 
and  separated  by  glass  partitions  is  ^ 
control  room.  The  transmission  static 
is  in  the  country  three  miles  westoftlij 
Tribune  building.  An  auditorium  s» 
ing  ,300  persons  is  separated  from  *jj0thCT  c 
studios  by  plate  glass  and  is  opw  *■ 
the  public  each  day.  Imake-ui 
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KAHN  SUED  FOR  LIBEL 

Otto  H.  Kahn,  financier  and  patron' 
music,  must  submit  to  examination® 
fore  trial  of  a  libel  suit  for  $250,» 
brought  against  him  by  Rosalia  distribut 
Morini,  according  to  a  ruling  of  the  X 
pellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Cef 
in  New  York  last  week.  Miss  Mnc'  will  be 
has  charged  that  Mr.  Kahn  inallciou;  pfjj 
made  public  a  letter  in  which  he  denj  Hearst  1 
he  had  ever  praised  her  voice.  In "  Ihe  nati 
examination  he  must  say  whether  or  n 
he  ever  praised  the  singer’s  voice  ■  ^therto? 
“one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  wof'i 
and  must  answer  other  questiMs  of  Mi  ■special) 
Morini’s  attorneys.  Mr.  Kahn  n™  .j 
also  tell  whether  he  ever  permitted  tberj  tl 

far»rf#*rc  fr»  niirafA  Viitr*  iti  OI  inH 


porters  to  quote  him  in  praise  of  arc 
Morini’s  voice.  ^Pers  t 
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DAILY’S  PAGE  RUN  ON  MAGAZINE  BASIS 

Charles  Hanson  Towne,  Former  Editor  of  Harper’s  Bazaar,  Directing^*  March  of  Events”Page 
For  New  York  American  —  Literary  Notables  Paid  Magazine  Rates  For  Contributions 


Magazine  editorial  theories,  in¬ 
jected  into  daily  newspaper  prac- 
1  tice,  have  been  responsible  for  the  rapid 
'  development  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can's  "page-opposite-editorial”  from  an 
untested  feature  page,  hopeful  of  reader 
acceptance,  to  a  veritable  daily  literary 
magazine  with  a  nation-wide  audience. 
Introduced  into  the  American  at  the 
suggestion  of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  AVw  York 
L  H'orld  with  the  New  York  Evening 
*  Ttlegram  last  February,  the  page, 
f  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Hanson 

ITowne,  has  acquired  a  definite  person¬ 
ality  comparable  to  that  of  the  once- 
famous  “page-op”  of  the  World.  Its 
anay  of  by-lines  is  a  roster  of  literary 
lights,  and  therein,  according  to  Mr. 
Towne,  lies  the  secret  of  its  success. 
It  is  the  magazine  method. 

“The  best  editor,”  Mr.  Towne  told 
this  correspondent,  “is  one  who  selects 
,  the  best  contributors  and  lets  them  write 
i  what  they  want.  A  policy  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  is  necessary  if  you  want  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  talent  you  hire. 

;  Mr.  Hearst’s  wish  in  regard  to  the 
s  ‘page  opposite  editorial’  is  that  a  level 
^  of  literary  excellence  be  maintained. 
I  There  are  no  budget  restrictions.  If 
it  is  thought  that  any  particular  writer 
i  will  add  to  the  quality  of  the  page,  the 
I  current  editorial  expense  is  increased. 

;  Mr.  Hearst  takes  a  personal  interest  in 
the  conduct  of  his  page,  and  he  is  con¬ 
sulted  whenever  the  hiring  of  another 
writer  is  under  consideration.” 

The  ranks  of  those  who  write  for 
this  daily  “March  of  Events  Page”  at 
.  present  are  pretty  evenly  divided  Ije- 
!  tween  the  .American  and  the  English. 
The  mails  froifi  England  bring  copy 
every  week  or  so  from  Rebecca  West, 
.Mdous  Huxley.  Anthony  Gibbs.  Ber¬ 
trand  Russell,  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  F. 
Tennyson  Jesse,  Michael  Joseph,  and 
Mary  Borden,  an  American  living  in 
England,  while  in  the  domestic  post 
are  pieces  from  Oliver  Herford,  Bruno 
Lessing,  Havelock  Ellis,  Idwal  Jones, 
Deems  Taylor,  Gobind  Behari  Lai, 
W.  B.  McCormick,  Mary  Cass  Canfield, 
&rolyn  Wells,  Berton  Braley,  Arthur 
Guiterman,  Charles  C.  Dobie,  and 
Agnes  Smith.  Jacob  Wasserman  is  a 
noted  German  contributor.  Some  of 
these  stars  write  two  columns  a  week; 
others  are  on  a  once-a-week  basis. 
Idwal  Jones  and  Bruno  Lessing  write 
daily  and  there  is  one  other  column  that 
™s  every  day,  "A  Number  of  Things,” 
Mr.  Towne’s  personal  copy. 

When  Mr.  Hearst  first  decided  to 
start  such  a  daily  page  in  the  American, 
(t  u  Towne,  then  editor  of 

pj  oor/icr  s  Bazaar,  to  do  a  tri-weekly  col- 
^  umn  for  it.  A  few  months  ago,  at  Mr. 
Id  suggestion.  Mr.  Towne  ob- 

tained  a  release  from  his  magazine 
(j,  and  took  over  complete  editorial 
(j,  'hWion  of  the  American’s  new  page, 
td  ■?*.,*,  tone  his  column  became  a 
^  naiiy  feature.  It  is  the  one  column  that 
^  position  in  the  make-up. 
1 1  k'  columns,  running  on  a  weekly  or 
i-weekly  schedule  are  shifted  to  meet 
^^-up  requirements. 

“Vf  Hearst  newspapers  the 

>n’  Events  Page”  features  are 

I  **  **  '■^'torial  discretion  dictates, 

jji  murh  of  the  material  is  used  in 
lini  American’s  page  is  not 

A;  ''''cibuted  as  a  unit.  Whatever  col- 
imns  are  wanted  are  picked  up  by  the 
on  uMi  ^^chaps  only  two  of  these 

nttsl  J.  r  certain  cases  and  the 

Ti'*  *Le  page  filled  out  with  other 
n  li  thr*^**  features.  The  varying  tastes  of 
irii  1-1.. ®  variegated  population  are 

*  consideration.  Gertrude 

•orl  sfa  **^*'*^  Vincent  Starrett.  for  in- 

Mi  under  contract  to  write 

Jst  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 

•d  f  ifticr  .u  ^  I*"  *^*^L)mns  displace  whatever 
Ml  ma  I  editors  wish  to  reject. 

other  Tlearst 
pc  5  that  care  to  have  them.  The 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


New  York  American  picks  up  both  of 
them. 

The  columnists  fall  into  two  classes — 
those  who  write  about  anything  that 
pleases  them  and  those  who  follow  a 
certain  specialty.  Among  the  specialists 


Charles  Hanson  Towne 

are  Deems  Taylor,  who  continues  to 
comment  on  music  and  musicians  in  the 
same  vein  which  distinguished  his  work 
as  music  critic  of  the  Neiv  York  [Vorld: 
W.  B.  McCormick,  who  keeps  an  eye 
on  the  art  world ;  Havelock  Ellis,  un¬ 
tangling  the  mazes  of  psychology;  Ber¬ 
trand  Russell,  with  facile  sociological 
discussions ;  Bruno  Lessing  with  a 
rambling  report  of  a  rambling  trip 
abroad;  and  Idwal  Jones,  who  although 
he  is  one  of  the  free  spirits,  chooses  to 
deal  mostly  with  books.  In  adhering  to 
certain  specialties  these  writers  are  deal¬ 


ing  with  fields  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  authorities. 

Except  for  Idwal  Jones,  who  is  a 
regular  member  of  the  American’s  staff, 
the  regularly  scheduled  columnists  are 
all  under  contract  and  their  agreements 
call  for  payments  of  five  to  15  cents  a 
word,  prices  comparable  to  high-class 
magazine  rates.  The  payments  are 
graded  according  to  reputations,  and 
Mr.  Towne,  as  editor,  has  the  right  to 
reject  any  copy  that  does  not  meet  the 
editorial  standard  of  the  page. 

“We  want  to  keep  the  tone  of  the 
page  on  a  level  equal  to  that  of  a  high- 
class  non-fiction  magazine,”  Mr.  Towne 
said.  “That  is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
writers  are  given  such  complete  free¬ 
dom.  Although  there  might  be  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  suspect  authors  of  such  high 
standing  as  Huxley,  West,  Russell  and 
some  of  the  others,  of  writing  ‘down’ 
to  the  newspaper  public,  such  is  not  the 
case.  They  maintain  the  same  high 
quality  they  contribute  to  the  weekly 
and  monthly  reviews.  Mr.  Hearst  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this 
sort  of  editorial  content  is  welcomed 
and  appreciated  by  our  readers.  The 
response  we  have  received  in  a  constant 
flow  of  letters  shows  this.  And  it  is 
not  only  the  quantity  of  mail,  but  the 
type  of  correspondent  which  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  the  page  is  read  by  people 
of  intelligence  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.” 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  contracted  for,  there  is  seldom 
space  for  unsolicited  bits,  except  poetry. 
All  poetry  is  accepted  on  a  transient 
basis,  but  some  names  appear  quite 
regularly.  Carolyn  Wells,  Arthur 
Guiterman  and  Ruth  Maier  are  among 
those  most  in  evidence.  Miss  Wells, 
well  known  for  her  mystery  stories  and 
light  verse,  contributed  a  spontaneous 
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The  New  York  American’s  “March  of  Events”  Page 


bit  to  the  American  last  year  and  is 
now  writing  for  the  paper  under  con¬ 
tract.  Oliver  Herford  also  became  a 
contract  writer  by  this  route.  For  some 
time  there  had  been  no  humorous  col¬ 
umn  on  the  page.  Mr.  Towne  and  Mr. 
Hearst  had  considered  the  quiet  humor 
that  crept  into  the  writing  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  columnists  now  and  then  sufficient 
leavening  for  the  page,  but  when  Mr. 
Herford’s  unexpected  piece  arrived,  it 
was  liked  so  well  he  was  given  a  con¬ 
tract. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  “March  of 
Events  Page”  is  a  daily  three-column 
cartoon,  in  the  style  made  popular  by 
The  Nexi’  Yorker.  Free  lance  artists 
contribute  the  drawings  and  the  signa¬ 
tures  are  all  familiar — Soglow,  Klein. 
Hokinson,  Shermund,  Schelliausc,  I)un- 
kel.  Palmer. 

In  keeping  with  the  magaziiH*  tech¬ 
nique.  copy  is  gathered  by  Mr.  Towne 
as  far  ahead  as  possible,  though  the 
margin  is  never  very  great.  Contact  is 
maintained  with  the  British  writers 
through  George  H.  Doran,  the  former 
book  publisher,  who  is  now  editor  of 
Nash’s  Magazine,  a  W.  R.  Hearst  pub¬ 
lication  in  London,  and  English  agent 
for  the  Hearst  Newspapers.  In  writing 
his  own  column,  Mr.  Towne  tries  to 
get  a  few  ahead  to  give  him  time  for 
other  editorial  duties.  He  writes  a 
great  deal  about  books,  and,  as  is  the 
custom,  times  his  book  reviews  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  publication  date.  He  does 
his  column  at  home  in  the  morning  and 
goes  to  his  office  in  the  Hearst  South 
Street  plant  each  afternoon — an  office 
quite  different  than  those  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  magazine  editors.  No  deep 
carpets,  carved  oak  furniture,  jade 
figurines  grace  his  sanctum.  The  small 
bare  -  floored  room  is  furnished  in 
modern  journalistic  decor,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  are  a  couple  of 
straight-backed  chairs,  a  small  desk 
littered  with  papers,  and  a  steel  filing 
cabinet.  It  is  Mr.  Towne’s  first  con¬ 
tact  with  newspaperdom,  and,  he  said, 
it  is  a  pleasant  one. 

“Newspaper  work  is  the  most  human 
of  jobs,”  was  his  comment.  “The 
speed,  not  only  in  production  but  in 
returns,  is  what  I  like.  I  can  write  a 
column  today.  It  is  published  tomorrow 
morning,  and  I  may  have  a  letter  about 
it  from  a  reader  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  magazine  field  you  sometimes  have 
to  wait  months  before  you  discover  any 
reaction  to  your  work.” 

A  great  part  of  the  mail  addressed  to 
the  “March  of  Events”  department  con¬ 
cerns  Mr.  Towne’s  own  column.  He 
likes  to  receive  fan  mail,  even  if  it  is 
not  complimentary.  His  acquaintance  in 
literary  and  theatrical  circles  is  large 
and.  consequently  a  great  part  of  his 
mail  comes  from  writers  and  actors. 
But  the  majority  of  it  bears  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  people  he  never  beard  of — 
peojde  in  the  west,  the  middle  west,  the 
south.  New  England. 

Before  he  edited  Harper’s  Bazar,  Mr. 
Towne  was  editor  of  McClure’s.  His 
first  important  editorial  position  was  at 
the  head  of  the  old  Smart  Set,  and  after 
that  he  was  literary  editor  of  the 
Butterick  publications  under  Theodore 
Dreiser.  The  acquaintances  be  has 
made  .serve  him  in  good  stead  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Once  a  week  his  col¬ 
umn  becomes  a  diary,  containing  as 
many  names  as  he  can  possibly  cram 
into  it,  predominantly  those  of  promi¬ 
nence  in  literary,  art  and  social  circles. 

Most  of  the  letters  Mr.  Towne  gets 
are  about  book  reviews. 

“People  become  more  excited  about 
reviews,”  he  said.  “They  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  with  me  more  quickly  about  a 
brwk  than  about  almost  any  other  thing 
in  the  column.  Some  of  thi  letters  are 
quite  interesting.  I  have  noticed  that 
newspaper  readers  write  to  the  editor 
not  only  more  frequently  than  magazine 
readers,  but,  more  intelligently.” 
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JOB  PRINTERS  REFUSE  EMPLOYERS’ 
PROPOSAL  OF  WAGE  REDUCTION 

N.  Y.  Typographical  Union  No.  6  First  To  Answer  Printers’ 
League  Suggestions  of  20  To  30  Per  Cent 
Slash — Six  Unions  Involved 


\  KKQL'EST  of  the  Printers’  League 
A  s  Section  of  the  N'ew  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers’  Association  that  union 
workers  in  the  IxMik  and  job  printing 
industry  accept  a  20  to  dO  |)er  cent 
wage  cut  met  with  immediate  refusal 
this  week  from  N’ew  York  Tyixjgraphi- 
cal  I’nion  No.  0.  Although  newspaper 
shops  are  not  involved,  publishers 
were  watching  <levelopincnts  closely  as 
I-'inroR  &  Pfiii.isiiKK  went  to  press,  in 
view  of  jK-nding  negotiations  on  the 
I)rinters’  contract  with  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  The  old  contract  exi)ired 
June  30.  1929,  and  conditions  have  been 
unchanged  since  then. 

Big  Six,  through  its  president,  Austin 
Hewson.  was  the  first  of  six  unions 
involved  to  reply  to  the  Printers’ 
Ixague  wage  cut  retiuest.  Action  was 
still  awaited  from  New  York  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  Xo.  51,  N'ew  York 
Press  Assistants’  Union  23,  New  York 
Paper  Cutters’  Union  119,  Paper 
Handlers’  and  Sheet  Straighteners’ 
Union  1,  and  Mailers  Union  6.  .\bout 
15,000  memlKTs  of  the  six  unions  are 
affected  by  the  proposal  which  would 
mean  a  total  wage  cut  of  $10,000,000 
annually.  Big  Six  and  the  pressmen’s 
union  have  been  asked  to  take  a  20  i)er 
cent  cut.  while  the  other  unions  have 
been  requested  to  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  .30  per  cent. 

In  presenting  tbe  employing  printers’ 
request,  (jeorge  T.  Lord,  chairman  of 
the  Composing  Room  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Printers’  League  Section, 
wrote  that  “present  conditions  in  our 
industry  are  daily  becoming  more 
serious  and  facts  as  they  are  must  be 
honestly  faced  if  the  decline  is  to  be 
stopped.’’ 

Mr.  Lord's  letter  stated  that  wage 
reductions  were  necessary  to  stimulate 
business  or  "there  will  be  little  work 
for  either  the  union  employe  or 
employer.’’ 

Typf)graphical  Union  N’o.  fi  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  hook  and  job  printing 
shops  f>n  a  five-year  agreement  which 
has  until  Sept.  30  this  year  to  run.  In 
their  proposal  the  employing  printers 
call  attention  to  a  situation  in  1917 
when  the  printers  were  given  a  wage 
increase  although  their  contract  had  not 
expired.  This  was  cited  as  precedent 
for  the  present  request  which  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  present  contracts. 

In  a  statement  replying  to  the  em¬ 
ployers’  request,  Mr.  Hew.son  said  “the 
demand  of  the  Printers’  League  for  a 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  pay  is  simply 
preposterous  and  will  not  be  considered 
by  Typographical  Union  No.  6.” 
Touching  on  the  problems  facing  the 
employing  printers,  Mr.  Hewson  de¬ 
clared  that  much  of  the  profits  acquired 
during  boom  times  were  put  into  new 
quarters  for  the  shops  and  much  of 
them  went  into  the  stock  market. 

“When  the  slump  came  it  found 
printers  signed  up  with  the  long-term 
leases  at  exorbitant  rentals,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “In  a  recent  conference  held 
with  Printers’  League  executives,  Mr. 
Lord,  president  of  the  League,  frankly 
admitted  that  it  would  be  an  impos¬ 
sibility  to  break  rental  leases,  and  that 
retrenchment  must  come  through  a  slash 
in  pay  of  the  workers  in  the  industry. 

“For  more  than  two  years,  this  pay 
slashing  has  been  in  effect.  With  a 
contract  calling  for  a  44  hour  week,  a 
majority  of  the  employing  printers  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  shutting  down  their 
plants  on  Saturdays.  They  did  not  pay 
employes  for  these  idle  hours.  On  the 
contrary,  the  loss  of  work  on  Saturday 
automatically  caused  a  nine  per  cent 
reduction  in  pay.  While  the  majority 
of  print  shops  closed  on  Saturdays 
when  work  iK-camc  scarce,  many  had 
layoffs  extending  to  other  days  in  the 
week,  with  the  result  that  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  percentage  of  union  men 


have  received  a  full  pay  envelope 
since  1929.” 

Working  members  of  No.  6  have 
contributed  eight  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  to  the  union’s  unemployment 
fund  and  during  the  last  18  months 
more  than  $2,.500,000  has  l)een  con¬ 
tributed  by  them  through  assessment 
and  voluntary  days  off  to  create  work 
for  unemployed  union  members. 

The  men  of  N’o.  6  now  receive  $fi0  for 
a  44-hour  week,  those  of  No.  51  also 
receive  $6(1;  those  of  No.  23  get  $48.50; 
of  No.  119.  $50;  of  No.  1,  $40,  and  the 
mailers’  union  workers  get  $47.  The 
employers  explain  that  the  present  rate 
of  these  men,  compared  with  the  rate 
in  1917,  constitutes  an  increase  of  140 
per  cent  for  the  first  named,  131  per 
cent  for  the  secfmd,  177  per  cent  for 
the  third,  127  jier  cent  for  the  fourth, 
186  per  cent  for  the  fifth  and  147  per 
cent  for  the  sixth. 

The  contract  between  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union  and  N’ew  York  newspapers 
has  been  running  since  July  1,  1926. 
Its  expiration  date  was  June  .30,  1929, 
but  it  has  been  continued  since  under 
a  renewal  clause  which  provides  that 
“if  an  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
by  the  date  upon  which  the  contract 
expires,  status  quo  conditions  shall  be 
maintained  until  an  agreement  is 
reached  or  other  action  is  authorized 
by  the  I.T.U.  or  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City.”  A  series 
of  negotiations  have  been  carried  on 
looking  to  the  formation  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  but  no  agreement  has  yet  been 
reached  between  the  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  A  ballot  of  the  union  member¬ 
ship  was  taken  Feb.  10  to  determine 
what  scale  of  wages  and  time  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  majority.  The  re¬ 
sults  had  not  been  made  known  up  to 
the  time  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to 
press.  A  union  meeting  will  be  held 
Sunday.  Feb.  13  to  consider  other 
clauses  of  the  contract.  Of  the  11,000 
members  of  Typographical  Union  N’o.  6 
about  2,400  are  situation  holders  on 
newspapers,  but  decisions  on  newspaper 
contracts  affects  the  entire  membership, 
as  all  members  are  eligible  to  serve 
either  in  newspaper  or  job  shops.  .At 
present  there  are  about  6.500  members 
attached  to  job  and  book  shops,  although 
a  large  percentage  of  them  are  working 
on  part  time.  Under  contract  stipula¬ 
tions  newspapers  are  bound  to  supply 
six  days’  work  to  the  printers,  whereas 
job  shops  can  operate  on  a  five-day 
basis. 

The  contract  of  the  mailers’  union  has 
until  Sept.  30  to  run,  and  those  of  the 
other  unions  expire  Dec.  31. 

UMITS  POLITICALADVERTISING 

Last-minute  political  advertisements 
containing  attacks  on  other  candidates 
will  be  refused  by  the  Marietta  (Ga.) 
Cobh  County  Times,  it  was  recently 
announced  by  Otis  A.  Brumby,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Brumby  stated,  in  a  boxed 
editorial,  that  any  political  advertising 
attacking  a  candidate  must  be  placed 
in  the  Times  long  enough  before  elec¬ 
tion  to  give  the  criticized  candidate  time 
to  read  and  answer  it.  The  publisher 
condemned  such  advertising  as  a  trick 
“old  as  cowardice  itself,”  and  predicted 
that  “in  the  not-far-off  future  it  will  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  ethics  of  the  higher 
type  of  journalism  that  such  advertis¬ 
ing  is  objectionable  and  cannot  be 
printed  by  a  self-respecting  journal.” 

LESTER  ADAMS  RESIGNS 

Resignation  of  Lester  Adams  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Telegram  Aews  was  announced  with 
the  revelation  that  Mr.  Adams  will  be 
a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Portland  at 
next  November’s  election.  It  will  be 
Mr.  Adams’  first  venture  in  politics 
and  follows  17  years  as  a  newspaper 
executive. 


H.  J.  HARRISON  HONORED 


H.  J.  Harrison,  classified  advertising 
manager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  pic¬ 
tured  with  silver  loving  cup  presented 
to  him  last  week  hy  members  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  in  recognition  of 
his  services  for  the  organization. 


OFFICIAL  RULES  NEWS 
MEN  ALWAYS  ON  DUTY 


North  Carolina  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  Awards  Compensation 
to  Reporter  Shot  on  Way 
Home 


(Special  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Feb.  8. — Newspaper 
workers  in  North  Carolina  have  bwn 
given  protection  in  an  opinion  written 
by  T.  A.  Wilson  of  the  state  industrial 
commission. 

The  opinion,  taking  the  position  that 
a  newspaper  reporter  or  editor  is  on 
duty  or  is  subject  to  be  called  to  duty, 
24  hours  in  tlie  day,  awarded  compen¬ 
sation  to  William  Keith  Saunders, 
Elizabeth  City  newspaperman,  who  was 
shot  by  an  as.sassin  as  he  was  entering 
his  house  one  night  in  January,  1931. 

Young  Saunders,  son  of  W.  O. 
Saunders,  editor  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
Independent,  was  disabled  for  a  period 
of  five  weeks.  The  hearing  revealed 
that  an  ex-convict  had  taken  exception 
to  articles  in  the  Independent  and  had 
informed  young  Saunders  that  the  next 
time  he  was  the  subject  of  a  piece  in 
the  paper  there  would  be  trouble. 

Shortly  after  that  the  ex-convict  made 
the  front  page  of  the  Independent  and 
that  night  while  going  home  Saunders 
was  shot. 

The  question  before  Commissioner 
Wilson  was  whether  Saunders  was  tech¬ 
nically  on  duty  at  the  time,  and  whether 
the  injury  arose  out  of  and  in  the 
cour.se  of  his  employment.  He  decided 
it  did. 

The  opinion  set  a  precedent  as  far  as 
injuries  wilfully  inflicted  on  newspaper 
folks  by  others  are  concerned. 

EMPLOYES  GIVE  BRIDGE 

The  business  office  staff  of  the  Jersey 
City  Jersey  Journal  gave  a  bridge  in 
the  Hotel  Plaza.  Jersey  City,  Feb.  9. 
Guests  of  honor  were  Walter  M.  Dear, 
co-publisher,  and  Mrs.  Dear,  and  Ru¬ 
dolph  E.  Lent,  business  manager,  and 
Mrs.  Lent.  William  .A.  O’Leary  of  the 
collection  department  was  chairman, 
and  was  assisted  by  F.  Wesley  Geercr 
and  Fred  Helland  and  Misses  Josephine 
R.  O’Hara.  Ethel  E.  Fagan,  .Anna  E. 
Beal,  and  Elizabeth  M.  Solt. 


DAILY  ENTERTAINS  ORPHANS 

The  children  of  the  Hebrew  Orphans’ 
Home  in  Atlanta  were  the  guests  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  at  a  picture- 
show  party  at  the  Capitol  theatre.  Feb. 
6.  On  Feb.  9,  children  of  the  Hillside 
Cottages  were  guests  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  at  the  same  picture. 


DAILY  CHECKS  RADIO 
LISTENERS’  HABITS 

Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  &  Patriot 
Calls  100  Families,  Finds  Only 
Eight  of  Those  Reached  Could 
Identify  Advertised  Product 


The  Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor 
and  Patriot  recently  telephoned  100 
homes  at  random  between  7 :45  and  8  :is 
p.m.,  to  get  some  figures  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  radio  programs.  The  results,  as 
.set  forth  in  an  editorial,  follow ; 

“Fifteen  families  of  the  100  were  not 
at  home. 

“Seventeen  more  families  said  they 
had  no  radio  receiving  sets. 

“Thirty-five  more  said  their  radi<i 
receiving  sets  were  not  tuned  in  at  any 
station. 

“Sixteen  who  were  tuned  in  didn't 
know  what  the  station  was  and  24 
couldn’t  say  whose  program  they  wert 
listening  to. 

“Only  eight  out  of  the  hundred  could; 
tell  what  product  was  being  advertised 
in  the  half-hour,  and  not  more  than  two 
were  actually  conscious  of  listening  to 
the  same  program.” 

The  editorial  added : 

“Concord  has  a  population  of  25, (XU 
That  is  250  hundreds.  .At  two  listeners 
to  his  program  to  each  hundred  the  for 
tunate  advertiser  on  the  radio  obtained 
a  total  audience  in  Concord  last  eveninj: 
of  500  sets. 

“Only  one  program  got  this  audience 
.All  others  fell  far  short  of  this,  and 
some  had  no  conscious  listeiKrs  at  all 
All  told  a  radio  audience  seems  to  be 
an  elusive  group  upon  which  to  spend 
advertising  dollars.” 

STORE  SETS  SALES  RECORD  ’ 
Newspaper  Space  Given  Credit  by 
Chicago  Furniture  Firm 

Newspaper  advertising  aided  0.  \V 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Chicago  furnitnn  / 
concern,  to  report  record  sales  dur  ’ 
ing  January.  In  the  latter  part  of  1931  ^ 
the  company  decided  to  close  out  it  i 
56-year-old  business  and  .sell  its  whole  j 
sale  stocks  through  its  retail  stores.  Kt  | 
aggressive  advertising  campaign  wa.-  5 
planned.  Letters  were  sent  to  thousand; 
of  customers  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  used  in  two  leKal  papers  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  20.(li()fl  lines,  i 

Store  attendance  at  the  Richardsor  I 
houses  broke  the  January  records  and  I 
new  sales  records  have  also  been  es- 1 
tablished.  Reported  sales  for  the  loot/ 
stores  showed  an  increase  of  20  pei 
cent  and  for  the  Oak  Park  suburbari 
store,  39  per  cent  over  January,  1931.  t 


NO  MANAGEMENT  CHANGE 

There  will  be  no  change  in  polic) 
by  the  Woodstock  (Ont.)  Sentisc.  ■ 
Rernerv  following  the  death  of  VV.  J  . 
Taylor,  publisher.  Publication  will  1«  , 
continued  by  the  Sentinel  Review  Pnh 
lishing  Company,  Ltd.,  under  th  s 
present  management  and  direction  o:  ; 
the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Tayta 
The  management  now  consists  of  Hany 
Little,  a  substantial  shareholder;  Ardu 
bald  Thompson,  business  manager,  a« 
William  E.  Elliott,  editor.  The  paprt 
controlled  by  the  late  Mr.  Taylor 
Embro  will  also  be  continued,  as  wt ' 
as  the  Canadian  Sportsman.  I 


PUBLISHERS  ON  BOARD 

Two  newspaper  publishers  are  n^ 
bers  of  the  board  of  the  advertisi* 
committee.  Puget  Sounders  and 
Columbians.  They  are  J.  M.  MeUt  . 
land,  publisher,  Long7’ici(’  (Wash 
Daily  Xcjcs  and  Frank  I.  Sefrit,  p»"; 
lisher,  Bellingham  Herald.  The  ^re* 
is  an  advertising  organization  that  carrs- 
on  an  extensive  campaign  in  coast 
papers  each  year  to  invite  visitors  t 
Washington  and  British  Columbia. 


NEW  POST  FOR  CHADBOURNE J 

Gilbert  R.  Chadbourne.  former 
aging  editor  Augusta  (Me.)  ' 

Journal,  has  joined  the  editorial 
of  Sun-Up  Magacine,  devoted  to  ' 
interests  of  Maine. 
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3,000,000  Attendance  at  Cooking  Schools  and  Sale 
5,000,000  Patterns  Also  Cited,  Contradicting  Idea 
of  Retailer  That  Woman’s  Page  Is  Obsolete 
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000,000  letters  a  year  to  their 
daily  newspapers. 

They  pile  up  an  attendance  of  about 
3,000,000  a  year  at  cooking  schools  con¬ 
ducted  by  their  daily  papers. 

They  buy  5,000,000  patterns  a  year 
from  their  daily  papers. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  in  a  survey  of  women’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspapers.  The  survey 
was  released  this  week  in  a  bulletin  to 
the  Bureau  members. 

While  the  survey  was  begun  weeks 
ago,  it  accjuires  added  interest  at  this 
time  from  the  suggestion  made  last 
week  by  Lew  Hahn,  of  the  Hahn  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  that  woman’s  pages  in 
newspapers  may  be  obsolete.  Speaking 
to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  advocating  a  reduction  in 
advertising  rates,  Mr.  Hahn  suggested 
that  newspapers  might  afford  such  re¬ 
ductions  if  they  would  comb  through 
their  departments  and  features,  and 
throw  out  the  less  valuable  ones.  In 
particular  he  cited  women’s  interest  in 
general  news,  and  asked  whether  the 
woman’s  page  is  worth  while. 

Thus  it  comes  almost  as  a  direct 
reply  to  Mr.  Hahn  that  the  subjects 
commonly  dealt  with  on  woman’s  pages 
are  found  to  be  responsible  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  millions  of  letters 
received  from  women  readers.  "The 
bulk  of  the  mail,”  it  is  stated,  “concerns 
questions  of  love  and  marriage,  per¬ 
sonal  health  and  hygiene,  and  the  care 
of  children.  On  each  .subject  women 
write  their  daily  newspapers  from  six 
million  to  ten  million  letters  a  year.” 

The  attendance  at  cooking  schools 
and  the  sale  of  patterns  might  be  cited 
as  additional  answers  to  Mr.  Hahn’s 
question:  "Is  it  still  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  a  page  to  tell  the  woman  reader 
how  to  purl  one  and  knit  two,  or  how 
to  make  a  lemon  pie?” 

The  survey  was  based  on  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  the  475  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Bureau.  Replies  were 
checked  with  service  organizations  and 
other  sources.  It  was  found  among 
other  things,  that  half  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  replied  sold  patterns,  two- 
thirds  ran  ccK)king  schools,  and  every 
one  “carried  features  for  women  and 
showed  that  their  importance  was 
realized.” 

Figures  gather  by  Prof.  George  H. 
Gallup  of  Northwestern  University  in 
conducting  surveys  for  individual  papers 
are  quoted  as  showing  that  "a  very  large 
percentage  of  women  readers  are  vitally 
interested  in  items  of  local  news, 
women’s  features,  continued  stories  aiul 
serial  comics. 

The  American  woman  reads  her 
daily  newspaper  because  it  completely 
covers  all  her  interests,”  says  the  bulle- 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  horizon  of  the  modern  woman 
has  widened  and  her  activities  extend 
to  many  phases  of  social,  political  and 
business  life.  Her  daily  newspaper  re- 
sll  these  interests. 

But  it  is  in  matters  most  wholly 
emmine  that  our  modern  woman  strik- 
mgly  avows  her  interest  in  her  daily 
newsjMper.  There  she  finds  aid  in  solv- 
■  •  P’‘'’hlems  which  confront  her 

m  the  conduct  of  her  home : 
*  f  r  articles  written  bv  experts  on 
T?:  and  furniture.  Other 

which  concern  the  health  and 
mfort  of  her.self  and  her  family  are 
tully  covered. 

ill  i  j  a  single  happening 

e  world  of  women’s  interest  that  is 
Stnou  *  in  the  daily  newspaper, 

fnr  '''nnder,  then  that  they  turn  to  us 
anH*’^**”*^  matters  of  the  hand,  head 
tnw  vjr*  ’  overwhelmingly 

V\  omen  write  us  as  they  might 
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write  a  personal  friend.  In  addition  to 
attendance  at  schools  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  personal  visits  and 
telephone  calls  : — the  women  of  America 


Suggestion  for  promotion  copy  in 
A.N.B.A.  Bulletin 

write  over  forty  million  letters  a  year 
to  their  daily  newspapers.” 

National  and  local  advertisers  are 
quoted  in  regard  to  their  experiences 
with  newspaper  advertising  to  women 
readers.  Referring  to  broadcasting,  the 
bulletin  points  out  that  morning  and 
afternoon  programs  are  frequently 
aimed  at  women,  but  that  “surveys  of 
listening  habits  indicate  a  low  percent¬ 
age  of  .sets  tuned  in  at  those  hours  so 
that  probable  audiences  are  very  small 
— altogether  inadequate  in  any  given 
locality  to  do  an  advertising  job.” 

The  bulletin  tells  of  a  radio  offer  ^of 
a  free  lipstick  sampler  by  Coty,  Inc., 
which  brought  many  requests.  "Before 
concluding  that  this  was  an  adequate 
test  of  the  sales-prcxlucing  power  of 
radio,”  the  statement  goes  on,  "the  ad¬ 
vertiser  inserted  a  single  lOO-line  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  daily  newspaper,  April  2^), 
1931,  making  the  same  offer  as  that 
over  the  air.  More  than  4.{KK)  women 
wrote  in  asking  for  the  sampler.  The 
advertisement  cost  but  $1 19. (X)  which  fig¬ 
ures  out  to  less  than  3  cents  jx-r  reply 
and  is  very  much  lower  than  the  radio 
figure.  Oddly  enough,  replies  continued 
to  come  in  for  more  than  six  months. 
Over  100  requests  were  received  by  the 
company  during  the  month  of  Octofxr 
from  the  one  offer  made  in  the  news¬ 
paper  ad  in  April.” 

Another  instance  cited  to  show  the 
ability  of  newspapers  to  carry  fashion 
news  and  advertising  "while  it  is  still 
news.”  is  described  in  a  letter  written 
by  Miss  Gay  S.  W'alton,  advertising 
manager  of  Julius  Kay.ser  &  Co.,  to  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising.  The  letter  said 
in  part : 

"This  year  we  have  tried  out  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  system  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing — a  system  which  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  type  of  advertising  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
the  most  successful.  Instead  of  plan¬ 
ning  a  campaign  six  months  or  one  year 
in  advance,  the  advertisements  are  only 
made  up  a  few  weeks  before  they  are 
to  run.  This  nietho<l  is  best  on  style 
merchandise  at  interesting  prices  when 
presented  to  the  public  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  a  retail  store  would 
present  the  same  article. 

"The  response  has  been  phenomenal. 
Women  all  over  the  country  have  gone 
into  the  stores  asking  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  stores  all  over  the  country 
have  tied-up  with  the  advertising,  show¬ 
ing  they  think  it  is  gofxl  common-sense 
presentation  of  a  manufacturer’s  line. 

“After  all,  why  not  let  a  manufac¬ 
turer  present  his  story  in  the  daily 


STRANDED  ACTORS  AIDED 
BY  WINNIPEG  DAILIES 

Through  publicity  given 
them  by  the  daily  press  of 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  a  group  of 
English  actors,  stranded  without 
funds  in  the  city  after  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  tour,  were  enabled  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  England. 

The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  and 
Winnipeg  Tribune  sponsored  a 
public  subscription  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  journey. 


paper?  The  daily  paper  was  originated 
for  the  presentation  of  news.  Style  is 
news,  therefore,  it  belongs  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

"We.  as  a  company,  use  the  news¬ 
papers,  100  per  cent  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  never  have  failed  us  in  helping 
us  to  move  merchandise  from  the 
counters.” 

The  bulletin  concludes: 

“Most  women  are  buying  something 
every  day.  In  making  their  purchases, 
their  daily  new'spaper  is  guide  and 
friend,  sample  catalog  and  directory, 
advisor  and  counsellor.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  most  advertisers  place  their  main 
dependence  on  the  daily  newspaper. 

“.A  few  advertisers  have  not  discov¬ 
ered  the  outstanding  ability  of  news¬ 
papers  to  actually  sell  merchandise  to 
women.  To  advertise  a  women’s  prod¬ 
uct  in  publications  edited  solely  for 
women  may  seem  more  logical — until 
exact  comparisons  of  cost,  reader  inter¬ 
est,  duplication  and  market  difference 
disclose  the  greater  economy  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

"Wherever  else  you  advertise,  what¬ 
ever  medium  you  use,  you  are  only 
reaching  women  who  have  read  their 
newspaixr  today  and  will  read  it  again 
tomorrow.” 


CITY  EDITOR  KILLS  SELF 


Daytona  Beach  Newspaperman 
Writes  His  Own  Obituary 

Paul  Ellis,  city  editor  of  the  Daytona 
Ucach  ( Fla. )  Xru'S- Journal,  wrote  a 
story  of  his  own  suicide  with  meticulous 
care,  left  a  note  saying  where  his  txidy 
would  be  found  and  then  shot  himself 
to  death  on  the  sand  dunes  near  the  city 
Feb.  8.  Herbert  M.  Davidson,  editor  of 
the  News-Journal,  and  Lawton  Carver, 
sports  editor,  found  the  note  on  Ellis’s 
desk  and  went  to  search  for  the  body. 
They  found  it  without  difficulty  at  the 
exact  location  he  had  described. 

ICIlis’s  story,  typed  with<»ut  an  error 
and  edited  with  care  as  regards  para¬ 
graph  marks,  was  printed  Feb.  8  in  the 
News-Journal.  He  attributed  his  suicide 
to  ill  health  and  "the  futility  of  life.” 


WALLACE  ONCE  REPORTER 

In  reporting  the  death  of  Edgar  Wal- 
l.ace,  noted  British  author,  at  Beverly 
Hills.  Cal.,  Feb.  10,  the  Montreal  .Star 
stated  that  he  was  given  his  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  journalism  in  its  columns 
during  the  Boer  War,  "a  fact  which  he 
recalled  with  pleasure  when  he  sent  a 
New  A’ ear’s  greeting  to  his  many  Cana¬ 
dian  readers  thntugli  the  .Star  two  years 
ago.”  Wallace  sold  poetry  about  armv 
life  to  journals  throughout  the  world, 
and  covered  the  last  part  of  the  war  as 
a  correspondent  for  Reuter’s  news  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  l.ondon  llaily  Mail.  .Afte- 
the  war  he  founded  the  Rand  Daily  Mail 
in  .South  .Africa  before  devoting  himself 
to  the  writing  of  adventure  sttiries. 


EDITOR  FILES  ANSWER 

Clarence  H.  Leavy,  editor  of  the 
Prunsioick  (Ga.)  .Vrti'.v.  who  has  been 
cited  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  held  in  contempt  of  court  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  recent  article  in  his  news- 
liaper,  touching  on  a  previous  trial  and 
conviction  of  criminal  libel  against  him¬ 
self.  filed  answer  Feb.  1  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  charge.  Mr.  Leavy’s  attorney 
also  filed  a  demurrer  in  the  case.  The 
judge  announced  he  would  take  the 
matter  under  advisement  and  hand 
down  a  decision  on  or  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  18. 


NEW  RULES  AFFECT 
HOUSE  REPORTERS 

Regulations  Now  Bar  Writers  from 

Speaker’s  Lobby,  Where  They 
Have  Had  Access  to 
Congressmen 

By  George  H.  Manxixg 

Washington',  Feb.  10. — New  rules, 
regarded  by  some  W'ashington  cor¬ 
respondents  as  unwarranted  restrictions 
on  privileges  heretofore  accorded  the 
press  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  others  as  nothing  more  than  an 
orderly  way  of  handling  corresjiondents 
wanting  to  see  inemlH'rs  who  are  on  the 
1  louse  floor,  have  been  ])Ut  into  effect 
by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondents. 

Under  the  Republican  regime,  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  who  wanted  to 
interview  members  of  the  House  who 
were  either  on  the  House  fltior  or  in 
one  of  the  cloakriHims  could  enter  the 
sjieaker’s  lobby,  just  off  the  House  flinir 
and  either  send  a  messenger  for  the 
member  or  wait  until  he  put  in  an 
appea>'ance. 

Some  correspondents  who  wanted  to 
see  an  entire  state  delegation  one  by 
one,  or  to  see  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  Congressmen,  merely  entered  the 
speaker's  lobby  and  sat  on  one  of  the 
lounges.  As  there  is  a  continual  pro¬ 
cession  of  Congressmen  in  and  out  of 
the  speaker’s  lobby  (where  copies  of 
“home  town”  newspapers  are  kept), 
the  correspondent  was  apt  to  see  all  the 
Congressmen  he  needed  to  interview 
by  merely  sitting  in  one  siiot  in  the 
lobby  and  awaiting  his  man. 

Some  members  of  Congress,  however, 
complained  of  this,  feeling  tli.'it  the 
newspaper  people  were  taking  to<»  much 
on  themselves  by  taking  possession  of 
a  lounge.  Others  complained  that  cer¬ 
tain  correspondents,  seeing  several  mem¬ 
bers  engaged  in  conversation,  would 
listen  to  talk  not  meant  for  them. 

Under  the  new  procedure  cor¬ 
respondents  must  approach  one  of  the 
men  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
speaker’s  lobby  and  ask  for  the  Con¬ 
gressman  who  is  wanted  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  The  correspondent  then  may  stej) 
inside  the  lobby  and  wait  for  the  Con¬ 
gressman.  If  the  Congressman  is  not 
on  the  floor  or  in  the  cloakrooms,  the 
correspondent  must  then  leave  the  lobby, 
or  ask  the  doorman  to  send  for  other 
Congressmen  he  wishes  to  interview. 

The  new  rules  also  forbid  interviews 
in  the  main  section  of  the  lobby,  re¬ 
quiring  corrcs])ondent  and  Congress¬ 
man  to  retire  to  a  part  of  the  lobby 
which  is  not  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  doors  leading  direct  to  the  House 
floor. 

This  procedure  is  virtually  the  same 
as  that  which  now  prevails  in  the 
Senate. 

URGING  PUBLICITY  GRAB 

Dealers  of  the  Goodrich  Tire  and 
KublH*r  Company  are  being  urged  by 
that  organization  to  demand  free  pub¬ 
licity  from  newspapers  carrying  their 
ativertising,  according  to  the  free  pub¬ 
licity  committee  of  the  Publishers’  .As- 
siK'iation  of  New  York  City.  In  a  note 
to  its  dealers  the  company  says:  “Your 
advertising  is  a  ilirect  entrance  to  the 
news  columns,  especially  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  supplement.  Publicity  costs 
nothing  and  should  be  demanded  along 
with  your  advertising.” 


BUILDING  NEW  DORMITORY 

Work  has  Ix-en  started  on  the  new 
$85.(KM)  dormitory  building  of  the  Union 
Printers’  Home  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  It  will  furnish  accommodations 
for  80  additional  residents  of  the  home. 
It  will  be  completed  in  about  five 
months. 


UNION  DISBURSED  $50,000 

Boston  Typographical  Union,  lanral 
13.  has  disbursed  more  than  $5(),(XK)  to 
its  out  of  work  memixrs  during  the 
past  53  weeks.  .A  (Hie  per  cent  assess¬ 
ment  was  voted  February  4.  1931,  which 
was  increased  last  .August  to  two  jK-r 
cent. 
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RADIO  CONTESTS  CREATE  ILL-WILL 
FOR  SPONSORS,  WRITER  DECLARES 


Individual’s  Chances  to  Win  Often  50,000  to  1 — Judges, 
Swamped  with  Entries,  Eliminate  Ruthlessly — 
Called  Worst  Form  of  Advertising 


By  A.  DANIEL  BELL 


L\U1ES  and  radio 

j  audience  this  is  the  biR  sh<tw  of 
shows  on  the  air.  .\fter  Watson’s 
Hinkey  Dinks  play  Sweet  Dreams, 
witli  the  exclusive  ])erinission  of  the 
copyright  owners,  we  will  make  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  another  super-thrilling 
contest,  a  contest  that  will  give  every- 
txKly  a  chance  to  win  a  grand  piano,  a 
trip  to  SilxTia,  or  a  wad  of  crisp  new 
hills,  all  fresh  from  tlu-  hank.  It’s  easy ! 
Just  write  the  longest  list  of  three  letter 
words  possible  from  the  letters  in  t'«)n- 
cura,  the  pure  white  liquid  that  makes 
corns  on  any}K)dy’s  tt)es  shrivel  up  in 
disgust  and  disapi)ear.” 

The  announcer’s  voice  is  exuberant. 
It  Ixxmis  from  the  loud  siK“akers  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  radios  tuned 
in  on  the  nation-wide  broadcast  of  sta¬ 
tion  BUNK.  At  the  microphone  of 
another  station  an  equally  enthusiastic 
speaker  tells  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  radio  world  that  they  can  win 
a  new  washboard  that  will  Ik-  a  boon  to 
mother’s  tired  muscles,  or  a  self-playing 
zither  for  dad.  Just  the  longest  list  of 
four  letter  words  obtainable  from 
the  letters  in  Dyeine  will  do  it. 
U-Y-E-l-N-E,  the  hair  dye  which  has 
produced  more  beautiful  gold-digging 
blondes  than  any  other  product  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Why  Uncle  Sam  nurses  a  deficit  in 
the  postal  department  with  these  con¬ 
tests  on  the  air  is  a  mystery.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lists  of  words,  some  of 
them  carrying  as  much  as  40  cents  in 
postage,  are  placed  in  the  mail  Ixjxes 
throughout  the  country  each  week. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  letters 
carry  slogans.  And  the  good  Jehovah 
only  knows  how  many  stamps  are 
bought  by  disapi)ointed  contestants  to 
mail  furious  complaints  to  the  Radio 
Commission.  At  least  the  protests  have 
been  so  numerous  recently  that  the 
board  ordered  air  contest  promoters  to 
give  the  number  of  words  contained  in 
the  lists  of  the  prize  winners  in  their 
future  announcements. 

Just  what  the  average  human  being 
in  America  will  do  to  win,  or  rather 
try  to  win  in  one  of  these  numerous 
ci)nipetitions,  was  revealed  to_  me  while 
I  was  working  on  the  revisitm  of  an 
encyclopedia,  a  task  which  resulted  in 
my  being  asked  to  become  a  member  of 
a  technical  committee  passing  on  the 
validity  of  names  in  nearly  20,000  lists. 
The  judges  engaged  by  the  concern 
were  on  the  brink  of  delirium  tremens. 
One  glance  at  the  huge  stack  of  letter 
Combinations  convinced  them  that  they 
would  be  wearing  long  white  beards  be¬ 
fore  the  bottom  of  the  pile  could  be 
reached.  And  also  they  were  not  so 
sure  about  the  names. 

Of  course,  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry, 
and  Mary,  Della  and  Jane  could  be 
accepted  easily  enough.  But  what  about 
Abaris?  What  .about  Abiel?  What 
about  Eblis  and  other  utterly  un¬ 
familiar  mythological  and  Biblical 
names  ? 

What  to  do?  The  judges  didn’t 
know.  Obviously,  they  decided,  the 
remedy  was  to  obtain  the  aid  of  dic¬ 
tionary  and  encyclopedia  workers,  toilers 
in  words  who  would  know. 

And  so  a  chairman,  an  erstwhile  per¬ 
former  in  the  field  of  woolen  goods, 
was  appointed,  and  he  selected  a  tech¬ 
nical  committee.  He  also  conceived 
the  idea  of  compiling  an  acceptable  list 
from  a  Dictionary  of  Names.  But 
when  the  master  list  was  complete  and 
work  started  on  myriad  contributions  it 
was  discovered  that  many  others  were 
stricken  with  the  same  germ  of  in¬ 
spiration.  Only  they  failed  to  share 
the  chairman’s  acute  disrelish  for  alien 
names,  and  they  failed  to  omit  names 
bearing  the  stigma  of  foreign  parentage. 
.\lso,  to  make  matters  worse,  they  used 


other  dictionaries.  .\s  reference  works 
seldfmi  agree  on  data,  and  rarely  con¬ 
tain  exactly  tlK-  same  information,  the 
plan  caused  chaos. 

(hie  of  the  contributions  contained 
nearly  20,(XK)  trick  combinations  of  the 
alphalx-t.  Written  in  lead  iiencil  it 
must  have  taken  the  writer  a  week  of 
l.S-hour  days  to  iierfonn  his  (jargantuan 
task.  Fortunately  a  brief  examination 
revealed  numerous  violations  of  rules, 
and  it  was  rejected  with  considerable 
satisfaction. 

If  that  one  was  bad,  there  were  also 
others  equally  putrid.  Hundreds  of 
contestants  scribbled  their  lists  of 
names  on  rolls  of  paper  scarcely  two 
inclK-s  wide.  When  unwound  some  of 
them  measured  15  or  20  feet. 

There  were  hundreds  displaying 
various  degrees  of  idiocy.  All  were 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  mentality 
of  the  horde  that  stampedes  radio  con¬ 
tests.  They  would  provide  magnificent 
material  for  a  1932  census  of  nitwits, 
morons  poised  and  ready  to  bite  at  any 
bait,  yet  like  any  poor  fish,  unaware  of 
the  hook  that  the  bait  conceals.  And 
when  the  fisherman  is  a  radio  contest 
promoter  the  bait  hides  the  hook  of 
bitter  disappointment. 

Naturally,  with  women  having  the 
larger  portion  of  leisure,  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  contributions  came  from 
them.  This  was  especially  true  if  the 
entries  came  from  the  farm  country- 
area  or  from  the  hick  communities. 
Few  residents  of  major  cities  found 
enough  interest  in  the  contest  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  probably  not  because  they  failed 
to  feel  the  radio  contest  itch,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unable  to  spare  the 
time  for  such  a  laborious  and  routine 
mental  undertaking. 

But  to  me  the  most  incredible  thing 
was  the  vast  amount  of  time  and  lal)or 
wasted  in  efforts  to  cheat.  While  there 
were  numerous  lists  that  indicated  long 
and  painstaking  toil  over  the  bulky  un¬ 
abridged  dictionaries  containing  nearly 
a  half  million  words,  others  devoted 
just  as  much  time  and  labor  manufac¬ 
turing  a  collection  of  meaningless  for¬ 
mations  of  letters. 

What  for?  Do  these  possessors  of 
weakened  minds  exj)ect  their  varied 
transpositions  of  the  alphabet  to  win? 
Do  they  believe  words  need  only  letters 
as  ingredients  to  magically  transform 
them  into  a  symbol  of  meaning?  If  not 
this,  then  what? 

Anyway,  what  entering  one  of  these 
nationwide  radio  contests  really  sig¬ 
nifies  is  not  a  chance  to  win  because 
of  skill,  superior  knowledge  or  con¬ 
scientious  effort,  but  an  opportunity  to 
try  one’s  luck.  It  is  a  gamble,  just  as 
much  so  as  buying  a  ticket  on  the 
English  Derby  or  the  Irish  Sweep- 
stakes.  And  the  odds,  instead  of  being 
a  matter  of  a  ten  or  15  to  one  shot, 
ri^  until  they  will  average  twenty, 
thirty  or  fifty  thousand  to  one  against 
the  chance  of  w-inning  even  one  of  the 
lesser  prizes. 

To  realize  the  jutification  of  this 
statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  number  of  con¬ 
testants  involved.  Almost  any  sort  of 
a  contest  on  the  air  will  bring  20,(X)0 
responses  if  it  is  put  on  a  nationwide 
network.  If  the  competition  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  words,  and  the  average  list 
contains  two  thousand  letter  combina¬ 
tions,  the  total  would  be  around  forty 
million. 

And  20,000  prize  hunters  in  a  national 
contest  is  only  a  dribble.  One  com¬ 
petition.  held  under  the  auspices  of 
a  widely  known  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  recently,  brought  in  100,000  answers 
to  the  weekly  broadcast.  This  one  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  slogan,  but  if  it  had  been 
words  or  names,  and  the  usual  average 
was  maintained,  the  task  would  be  to 


Harry  C.  Kellop,  circulation  manager, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  Mrs. 
Kallop  and  their  son  Harry  C.  Jr., 
photographed  last  week  on  their  depar¬ 
ture  for  a  cruise  to  Nassau  and  Havana. 

check  around  200,0(X),0(X)  manipulations 
of  the  alphabet.  No  manufacturer 
would  be  insane  enough  to  undertake 
the  unraveling  of  such  a  Gordian  knot 
as  this. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  concern  was 
willing  to  spend  the  time  and  money 
needed  to  examine  all  of  the  lists  sub¬ 
mitted,  the  eager  prize  seekers  would 
not  tolerate  the  delay.  If  the  company 
finds  it  impossible  to  wade  through  the 
huge  stacks  of  lists  in  the  allotted  time 
the  telephones  start  ringing.  Mes¬ 
senger  boys  arrive.  The  mail  carrier’s 
sack  is  loaded  with  letters.  Every  mes¬ 
sage  is  a  complaint. 

'There  are  threats  of  suits,  hints  of 
jail  for  conducting  a  lottery,  promises 
of  a  boycott  of  the  company’s  products. 
The  letters  accuse  the  contest  manager 
of  being  a  horsethief  and  a  scoundrel 
who  is  causing  the  sale  of  his  goods 
under  false  pretenses.  The  company 
is  accursed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  meet  the  demand  for  quick  de¬ 
cisions  and  early  announcements,  the 
process  of  elimination  becomes  a  ruth¬ 
less  system.  The  first  rejections  are 
made  by  merely  scanning  the  lists  for 
violations  of  the  rules — using  letters 
absent  in  the  name  of  the  company’s 
product,  geographical  or  obscure  words, 
or  synthetic  creations  entered  for  the 
purjwse  of  padding. 

The  second  stage  is  accomplished  on 
a  wholesale  scale.  Taking  the  num¬ 
ber  of  words  given  by  the  contestant  as 
a  criterion,  all  lists  too  far  lielow,  or 
too  much  above  the  master  list  com¬ 
piled  by  the  company’s  aides,  are  auto¬ 
matically  declared  out.  This  ends  the 
chances  of  prize  seekers  in  totals  of 
thousands. 

With  the  remaining  hundreds  near 
the  set  standard,  the  lists  are  then  di¬ 
vided  among  the  editors,  assistant 
judges,  or  whatever  term  the  concern 
uses  to  classify  them.  Then  each  ex¬ 
aminer  repeats  the  original  process.  If 
the  number  of  illegal  letters — those  not 
contained  in  the  company’s  product — 
are  high  on  the  first  and  second  pages, 
out  they  go.  If  the  list  is  good,  after 
checking  with  the  master  list,  the  check¬ 
ing  continues  until  the  competitor’s 
total  is  counted.  When  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  highest  totals  are  found  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  judges  for  the  final 
decisions. 

At  least  one  thing  is  certain  when 
the  whole  business  of  radio  advertising 
is  taken  into  consideration.  Radio  con¬ 
tests  are  without  doubt  the  worst  form 
of  advertising  a  manufacturer  could 
adopt.  \  radio  program  cluttered  with 
advertising  chatter  is  bad  enough,  but 
all  the  manufacturer  can  lose  is  the 
listener’s  attention.  The  radio  owner 
dialing  off  to  another  station  may  lx- 


disgusted  with  the  program,  but  thert  1 
will  be  no  resentment.  f 

In  sharp  contrast,  however,  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  contest  are 
far  reaching.  Disappointed  losers  nurse 
their  loss  and  the  memory  of  wasted 
effort  like  a  painful  wound,  imagining  ii 
to  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  is. 
They  are  sure  they  have  been  cheated. 
The  only  satisfied  ones  are  the  prize 
winners.  .\nd  who  are  these  few  when 
compared  with  the  immense  congrega¬ 
tion  of  failures? 

Profitable  advertising  is  built  on  the 
firm  foundation  of  good  will  and  confi¬ 
dence.  A  cam|)aign  conducted  on  any 
other  principle  merely  IxMits  the  cus¬ 
tomer  out  the  door.  It  is  true  that  the 
concern  seeking  sales  dispo.ses  of  goods 
in  great  gobs  because  of  the  rule  that  I 
demands  the  package  or  container  or  | 
wrapper  as  a  part  of  the  entry.  But  * 
1  doubt  the  value  of  even  one  hundred 
thousand  sales  when  a  IxMsmerang  oi 
animosity  follows  the  transactions. 

One  hundred  thousand  sales.  Om 
hundred  thousand  prospects  surely  de¬ 
serving  Texas  Guinan’s  internationally 
famous  .salutation:  “Hello  Sucker!’’ 

CLASSIFIED  MEN  MEET 
IN  DES  MOINES 

District  Convention  Speakers  Streu 
News  Quality  of  Columns  and 
Means  of  Tapping  New 
Field  of  Revenue 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Des  Moines,  Feb.  9 — The  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  their  columns  of  news 
interest  and  of  tapping  new  fields  for 
revenue  was  stressed  before  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  north  central  district. 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  here  yesterday 
and  tixlay,  by  Harrison  C.  MacDonald, 
classified  counsellor.  I 

Fred  Rowden,  Omaha  World  Herald.  , 
advocated  the  use  of  planned  classified 
campaigns  to  increase  linage.  He  said 
his  paper  used  the  telephone  extensively  i 
in  solicitation. 

H.  E.  Walker,  Omaha  Bee  News. 
suggested  care  in  preparing  both  pro¬ 
motion  copy  for  classified  columns  and 
classified  copy  itself.  “When  a  national 
advertiser  prepares  even  a  small  adver¬ 
tisement,  much  time  and  effort  are  put 
on  it,’’  he  said.  “Classified  men  should  j 
do  the  same.’’ 

A.  H.  Van  Duyn  of  the  Milwaukei  1 
Journal  declared  the  only  way  classified 
men  could  hope  to  get  business  was  to 
make  the  advertising  bring  results.  He  ' 
also  told  the  salesmen  to  make  their  j 
columns  newsy,  and  of  interest  to  | 
readers.  ' 

Sessions  were  also  addressed  by 
Harry  T.  Watts,  business  manager. 

S.  R.  Graham,  credit  manager  and 
Harry  Keller,  classified  manager.  Do 
.Homes  Rcaister-Tribune. 

The  district  group  will  meet  in  Omaha 
next  year. 

STARTS  MAGAZINE  EXCHANGE 

A  magazine  exchange  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  residents  of  Goldshoro. 

N.  C.,  and  the  surrounding  territory  wa> 
recently  opened  in  the  office  of  the 
Goldshoro  News- Argus.  Used  maga¬ 
zines,  brought  in  by  readers  are  takCT 
out  by  other  people  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  them.  Magazines  of  both  genf^ 
and  special  interest  are  included  in  the 
collection.  The  turnover  of  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  was  unusuall) 
rapid,  according  to  Talbot  Patrick,  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  News-Argus. 


INGALLS  APPOINTED 

The  Rounds’  Chocolate  Company  oj 
Newton,  Mass.,  maker  of  RounM 
Cocoa  and  Rounds’  Malt  Cocoa 
placed  its  advertising  account 
Ingalls-Advertising,  Boston.  News¬ 
papers  and  radio  will  be  used. 


MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  SUSPENDS 

The  Grand  Traverse  .Netes.  a  week!) 
started  in  Traverse  City,  Mich.. 
(jetober  by  Ben  I..  Taylor, 
pended  and  its  subscription  li.st  has  be^ 
taken  over  by  the  Traverse  City 
Eagle,  a  daily. 
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1931  “SUCCESS  STORIES"  ...  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


PUBLIC  8^1^  LEDGER  ®l)e  iljilaklpliia  inquirer 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY  MORNING  SUNDAY 


■p\URING  1931,  Norge  sold  nearly  seven 
times  as  many  electric  refrigerators  in 
Philadelphia  as  in  1930. 

During  1931,  Norge  used  57%  of  all  its  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  in  the  Curtis -Martin  News¬ 
papers,  as  against  26%  in  1930. 


*  Back  of  Norge*s  sales  increase  is  an  amazing  story.  Every 
manufacturer  selling  in  this  market  should  hear  it  before 
another  advertising  dollar  is  spent  in  Philadelphia. 


CURTIS-MARTIN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 


pes  ahead  in  Philadelphia 
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INLAND  TO  HEAR  REPORT  OF  READER 
INTEREST  SURVEY  COMMITTEE 

Program  Completed  for  Annual  Convention  in  Chicago  Next 
Week — Advertising,  Circulation,  Editorial  Topics 
To  Be  Discussed — To  Elect  Officers 


“SPECIALS”  LUNCHEON  FEB.  16 

The  third  special  luncheon  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Association 
of  Chicago,  the  Bureau  of  .\dvertising, 
and  the  advertising  agencies  will  be 
held  on  Feb.  16  at  the  ^ledinah  .Athletic 
Club.  Guests  will  include  the  execu¬ 
tives  and  clients  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  and  tbe  Stack-Goble  Company. 
H.  M.  Blakeslee,  western  manager. 


/.Spectdl  to  Editok  &  I’lTBLTsHEit)  rict  W.  Toiicr, /Iik/c/'jou  HeraJd;  H.  M,  Blakeslee,  western  manager, 

HICAGO,  Feb.  10 — Inland  Daily  "Handling  Requests  for  Reduced  Local  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P..\.,  will 
j  Press  Association  members  will  Rates,”  E.  A.  Tostevin,  Maiidan  be  the  speaker. 

convene  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  D  )  Daily  Pioneer;  promotion  roll  - 

for  their  47th  annual  meeting  next  caH  and  discussion  topics.  BALLYHOO  WINS  SUIT 

'I'uesday  and  Wednesday,  Feb.  16  and  Wednesday,  Feb.  17— “What  is  n  ir  i  .  i  .i 


'I'uesday  and  Wednesday,  Feb.  16  and  Wednesday,  Feb.  17 — “What  is 
17,  commencing  at  10  a.m.  On  Monday  Being  Planned  for  Century  of  Progress 
tne  Inland  directors  will  meet  at  12:.W  Exiiosition,”  E.  Ross  Bartley,  Exposi- 


call  and  discussion  topics.  BALLYHOO  WINS  SUIT 

Wednesday,  Feb.  17 — “What  is  ,,  . 

Being  Planned  for  Century  of  Progress  Chancellor  igelow  rendered  an 

Eximsition,”  E.  Ross  Bartley,  Exposi-  ‘'P'”'®'; .  ^ 

tion  director  of  promotion ;  report  of  ^  PH^' 

,  •  .  .  ‘  ■  *  lishers  of  Hal  vhoo.  airamst  l.ommis- 


p.m.  at  the  Morrison.  tion  director  of  promotion ;  report  of  '  «rK,  puD- 

Election  of  officers  and  five  new  mem-  reader  interest  survey  manual  commit-  «  Hfyhoo.  agam.st  Commis- 

ners  to  the  board,  together  with  con-  tee  by  E.  H.  Harris,  Kiehmond  find.)  *’1'’"*^’'  J™’" 


Nideratiun  of  the  report  of  the  reader  Palladium-Item;  “What  Reader  Inter- 

iiiterest  survey  manual  committee,  will  est  Survey  Has  Meant  to  the  Panta-  ,  .  -  ...  .,  /  -  . 

be  the  highlights  of  the  business  ses-  Rraph,”  Bunting,  (111.)  department,  restraniiiig  them  from  in- 

sions.  Many  publishers’  problems  will  Pantaqraph;  luncheon  speaker,  Fred-  terfering  with  the  ffistribution  and  sale 

iK-  discussed  by  speakers  on  the  pro-  erick  E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribuiw ;  magazine  The  decision  allows 

gram  and  by  members  themselves.  “Telephone  Press  Rates  ”  H  H  Bliss  the  magazine  to  be  sold  in  Jersey  City. 

President  Fred  Schilplin,  ,SY.  Cloud  janeJtdIle  (Wis.)  gWnc;  'promotion 

(Minn.)  1  imes- Journal,  will  have  a  ro||  (.a]|  discussion  topics;  election 


sioner  Thomas  Wolfe,  Chief  Richard 
Battersby  and  the  Jersey  City  police 


new  feature  on  the  program  under  the  officers  and  board  members ;  or- 
heading,  “Promotion  Roll  Call.  Mem-  ganization  of  Ixiard  for  ensuing  year ; 
bers  present  will  be  asked  briefly  to  r^jports  of  standing  committees. 

describe  some  promotion  feature,  either  _ 

for  advertising  or  circulation  building,  Minu/F^T 


roll  call  and  discussion  topics;  election  DAILY  TABLOID  PLANNED 
of  officers  and  board  members ;  or-  Leland  Alton,  advertising  manager, 
ganization  of  Iward  for  ensuing  year ;  liroumvood  (Tex.)  Bulletin  for  the  last 
and  reports  of  standing  committees.  four  years,  has  announced  he  will  begin 


publication  of  the  All-City  of  Brown, 
wood,  Tex.,  a  tabloid  afternoon  paper. 


lor  duveriisiiig  or  Yicuiaiiwii  i.ununi^,  MIDWEST  GROUP  ELECTS  wood,  lex.,  a  tabloid  atternoon  paper. 
Slrv^out A.  C.  Gardner,  publisher  of  the  Elqin  no  .Saturday  or  Sunday 

Wd  V  Tufford  Inland  secretarv  has  f^eviezi'  was  elected  president  of  the  „ Herbert  Lewis,  former  sports 

anmlce;ianur^2;r  S^^^^  Northeast  Nebraska  Editorial  associa-  editor,  Bruu.iW  A  will  be  editor. 

inrliuliniT  the  fnllowinp  ■  t'on  at  its  annual  convention  in  Nor- 

iiKiiKiing  tne  loiiowing.  _  ,i  ,  ,  FV  xn  uawaii 


Advertising:  What  is  the  policy  of  folk  Feb.  6.  He  succeeds  Emil  Holub 
Inland  meml)ers  on  free  copies  of  tbeir  of  .Scribner.  J.  P.  O’Furey.  Hartim/ton 


folk  Feb.  6.  He  succeeds  Emil  Holub  KINSLEY  TO  HAWAII 

of  Scribner.  J.  P.  O’Furey,  Hartinqton  Philip  Kinsley,  Chicago  Tribune  stalT 
Cedar  County  Nezvs,  was  elected  to  his  writer,  is  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  to  re- 


pajier  for  advertisers,  especially  in  re-  Cedar  County  Aezes,  was  elected  to  his  writer,  is  m  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  to  re¬ 
gard  to  department  stores?  Do  any  f’fth  term  as  secretary-treasurer.  jMirt  the  .Massie  murder  trial, 

memliers  have  a  limit  and  is  such  limita¬ 
tion  based  upon  the  size  of  advertise¬ 
ment  or  what  is  the  basis?  .\re  local  ^ 
advertisers  materially  reducing  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  under  present  busi-  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

ness  conditions,  particularly  the  chain 

stores?  VV^hat  progress  are  Inland  mem-  (With  2%  of  the  Area  amt  ii.iis%  of  the  couiitrji's  popula- 

lnTs  tnaWinir  in  the  elimination  of  free  Hngtauit's  bank  deponits  in  tail  represent 

Iters  making  in  tne  eiimmaiion  oi  irte  of  the  United  States  total) 

publicity  to  radio  programs? 

Business:  What  is  the  most  pressing 
problem  confronting  publishers  at  this  A 

time?  In  what  department  of  the  news-  v  V  - 

pajier  can  economies  Ite  most  readily 

effected?  How  much  does  the  size  of  *  ^  |  1  ■  • 

sta\Td'^mrof*1he*°readerf*^*^  the  OUlDlirDS,ll  V^irCUi^tlOH 

standpoint  of  the  advertiser?  •  r  wr 

Circulation:  Are  “columns”  circula-  The  city  or  Worcester  is  the  center  of  a  great  suburban  market  of 
tion  builders?  How  far  from  office  of  Industrial  stability  and  steady  buying  power.  From  every  section  of 
'?dv'Sat'e'w  *'“•  naturally,  quickly,  over  good  roads,  to 

maintailf  workingmen’s  compensation  Worcester  stores.  More  than  40%  of  the  families  in  this  suburban 
insurance  for  carrier  boys?  area  owh  automobiles;  a  large  proportion  of  them  live  within  an  easy 

Editorial:  What  community  service  fifteen  to  thirty  minute  driving  distance  from  Worcester, 
can  a  newspaper  render  of  most  ad-  r*,,  ,  , 

vantage  to  the  community?  Is  radio  *  complete  news  coverage  and  progressive  editorial  policies  of 
interfering  to  any  extent  by  the  dissemi-  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  have  made  these  the  dominant  newspapers 
nation  of  news?  What  is  the  best  and  of  the  entire  Worcester  Market,  both  city  and  suburban, 
most  economical  method  of  obtaining 

accurate  news  from  your  trading  terri-  AOtt  '“P*"  Telegram  and  Gazette  are  .old  daily  to  people  living 

,  TV  ,  t  •  1  .  <•  1  TV  f  ll*®  nearby  trading  area  surrounding  the  city  of  Worcester. 

RalDli  Budd.  nresident  of  the  Biirlinir-  7  ^ 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

(With  2%  of  the  Area  and  ll.liS%  of  the  countrp's  popula¬ 
tion,  New  England's  bank  deposits  in  tUM  represent  1.1.6% 
of  the  United  States  total) 

DOMINANCE— 

In  Suburban  Circulation 


No  other  Worcester  daily  has  one-fourth  this  suburban  circulation. 


ASKS  CONTEMPT  CHANGE 

N.  Y.  Senator  Would  Have  Jari« 
Sit  in  Court  Citation  Cases 

Trial  by  jury  would  be  required  : 
contempt  of  court  cases  if  a  bill  sp.; 
sored  by  Senator  William  T.  Byrne 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  leei- 
lature.  The  bill  seeks  to  amend  the  Cn 
Practice  Act  to  read  as  follows ; 

“Notwithstanding  any  other  provlM, 
of  law,  no  iierson  shall  be  luiiiivh, 
cither  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  a: 
alleged  contempt  of  an  injunction  urdr 
arising  out  of  any  failure  or  refusi 
to  obey  any  mandate  of  the  court  co: 
tained  in  or  incidental  to  an  injunctic 
made  by  said  court  except  after  a  tru 
by  jury  to  which  the  defendant  shall  Ir 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  right;  provide; 
however,  that  this  provision  shall  m 
apply  to  any  alleged  contempt  of  an  ii 
junction  order  committed  in  the  pr» 
cnce  of  the  court.” 


COVERING  MURDER  TRIAL 

Carter  Brooke  Jones,  L.  Fairt; 
and  Ernest  Rogers,  representing  tb 
Atlanta  Gcortjian,  the  Atlanta  Com 
lution  and  the  Atlanta  Journal  respe 
tively  are  in  Valdosta,  Ga.,  covering  tb 
trial  of  A.  D.  Poole,  Atlanta  policeniz 
for  murder.  The  charge  was  brougt 
following  a  death  as  a  result  of  an  aut 
mobile  accident. 


ONE  PUBLISHER  WRITES 
ANOTHER  PUBLISHER 

RiH-omnv'ndation  Letters  Available. 

"If  your  experiences  with 
the  checking  proof  problem 
have  brought  you  a  lot  of 
grief  and  dissatisfaction  we 
can  sympathize  with  you  be¬ 
cause  we  had  a  carlo.'id  of  it 
ourselves — before  we  tried 
out  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau  system.  During 
the  seven  years  which  fol¬ 
lowed  we  have  not  known 
what  a  checking  proof  prob¬ 
lem  is — they  have  solved  it 
so  completely.” 


copies  of  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  are  sold  daily  to  people  living 
in  the  nearby  trading  area  surrounding  the  city  of  Worcester. 


*1  1  Tw  I  I  -I  .  f  1  r>  f  nearby  trading  area  surrounding  the  city  of  Worcester. 

Ralph  Budd,  president  of  the  Burling-  " 

ton  Railway,  will  be  the  Tuesday  rvr  ..u  a-zh 

luncheon  speaker  and  Frederick  E.  ^hese  43,4ZI>  copies 

Murphy,  publisher  or  pkQQ  sold  to  people  living  Q  ”2  O  ^  are  sold  to  people  living  in  the 

will  speak  at  Wednesdays  luncheon.  ^ ^  ^  within  the  average  18  mile  area  of  acknowledged  great 

The  revised  pn)pram  folhws :  Worcester  suburban  trading  area.  importance  to  Worcester  stores  be- 

Tuesday,  Feb.  16  The  Modern  yond  the  18  yet  within  an  average  25 

Newspaiier  Plant.  Its  Location,  layout  mile  radius  of  Worcester. 

dent.^Frank  D^Thase^' IiS*  ChicI?o'i  Worcester  daily  has  one-fourth  this  suburban  elreuhrtion. 

**\^alue  of  Local  Features  **  C  F 

Jewell.  Taylorz’ille  (Ill.)  Daily  Breeze;  The  entire  Worcester  Market,  city  and  suburban,  is  adequately 
“What  I  Have  F'ound  Most  Interesting  cultivated  by  advertising  in  these  newspapers  alone.  ' 

■As  a  Newspaper  Publisher,”  Mrs.  Har- 


Q.  9  A  are  sold  to  people  living  in  the 
.jjf  acknowledged  great 
importance  to  Worcester  stores  be¬ 
yond  the  18  yet  within  an  average  25 
mile  radius  of  Worcester. 


Our  CIRCULATION  is 

packed  with  quality.  No 
free  copies  —  no  delin- 
ouent  subscribers.  Only 
those  who  want  it  and 
can  pay  For  it  set 

THE  BRISTOW 
DAILY  RECORD 

Okishoma's  Blue  Ribbon  News- 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  Year  1931 

Over  105,000  Daily  Over  53,000  Sunday 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  And  Associates,  National  Representatives 

Now  York  Buslon  ('hi<’a)ro  Dolroil  Philadolphia  San  Francisco  Los  Aneoles 


1  Under 

our  plan  of 
J  service  a  publisher 
simply  sends  our  nearest 
office  a  certain  number  of 
complete  copies  each  day- 
From  these  we  distributed 
all  necessary  checking 
proofs  to  all  agencies  and 
advertisers  promptly — accu¬ 
rately — dependably.  • 

A  GOOD  SERVICE 

IS  INDISPENSABLE 


tte  Advertising 
ChECKINO  EtREAlJIrf 


71  Mieius  AVI. . NSW  Y*fk,  a-  J- 

S3I  So.  Clirli  SI . Chfcif*  J 

52  Calllorn!i  SI - Sin  Franelw.  w- 


Executive  offieM  »t  Chlc«9«  I 
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These  arc  the  fundamental  tests  of 
the  value  of  newspaper  space,  of 
advertising  responsiveness.  Seven  check¬ 
points  built  on  reading  habits,  on  ad¬ 
vertising  results.  There  are  no  others 
as  searching,  as  inclusive  and  dependa¬ 
ble. 

If  you  haven’t  checked  your  space 
buying  by  these  standards,  do  so  before 
you  spend  another  dollar  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Chicago  market. 

The  Chicago  newspaper  which  best 
meets  this  seven-point  check  list  givts 
you  greatest  value  for  your  money. 

This  is  no -time  for  half-measures, 
for  second-best.  And  in  few  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  key  markets  can  you  buy  space 
with  the  certainty  of  getting  greatest 
value  as  you  can  in  Chicago. 

No  matter  what  your  protiuct  is,  the 
Tribune  is  best  fitted  to  do  the  job  for 
you.  4  out  of  every  7  families  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  read  the  Chicago  Tril>- 
une.  150,000  more  than  read  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 

The  home-delivered  circulation  of  the 
Tribune  is  now  in  excess  of  27(»,000. 
far  more  than  that  of  all  other  Chi¬ 
cago  pa|H'rs  combined. 

Here  is  circulation  that  penetrates 
deep  into  every  level  of  buying  power. 
Circulation  that  has  the  best  grip  on 
the  greatest  buying  power  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  25  better  residential  districts 
*ke  Tribune  produces  for  your  adver¬ 
tising  579^^  more  readers  than  is  reached 
by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

And  in  the  rich  surrounding  subuir- 
ban  communities  the  Tribune  sells  67% 
more  copies  than  any  other  Chicago 
mrwspapir. 


In  the  entire  Chicago  territory  there 
is  no  newspaper,  no  national  magazine, 
that  has  the  influence  and  responsive¬ 
ness  which  the  Tribune  commands  for 
advertisers  determined  to  get  sales  in 
this  great  key  market. 

You  may  feel  you  can  get  along 
without  the  Tribune.  But  if  results 
count,  you  will  put  the  Tribune  first 
on  your  advertising  list  as  it  is  first 
in  the  preference  of  your  customers  in 
this  market. 

Your  advertising  in  the  Tribune  will 
reach  more  men  and  women  in  the 
Chicago  market  than  it  can  reach  in 
any  other  newspaper.  And  reach  them 
adjacent  to  more  interesting  news  and 
features  than  appears  in  any  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper.  Dynamic  editorial 
matter  that  generates  a  higher  velocity 
in  advertising  response  for  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Response  that  placed — 

1,790,000  more  lines  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising 
1,494,000  more  lines  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising 
1,779,000  more  lines  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising 
5,064,000  more  lines  of  total 
advertising 

— in  the  Tribune  in  19  J1  than  in  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be 
glad  to  present  further  details  if  you 
wish.  Ask  to  have  him  call. 


CITY  AND  SUBURBAN 
CIRCULATION 

2 

COVERAGE  OF 
PURCHASING  POWER 

3 

HOME-DELIVERED 

CIRCULATION 

4 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

5 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
VOLUME 

6 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
VOLUME 

7 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
VOLUME 


(EIjirago  OtiibuiiE 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

Average  Total  Circulation  for  the  Month  of  December  1931:  Daily  in  excess  of  800,000;  Sunday,  over  1,000,000 
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INDISCRIMINATE  USE 
OF  NAMES  CRITICIZED 


Deck  Man  Believes  Stories  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Interest  More  Valuable 
Than  Names  of  Little 
Known  Residents 


By  Donald  D.  Hoover 
Assistant  City  Editor,  Indianapolis  Kews 

Names  are  news! 

That  is  a  premise  which  is  as 
familiar  around  a  newspaper  office  as 
the  Pulitzer  principle  of  “Accuracy, 
Terseness,  Accuracy.” 

And  it  is  a  premise  which  deserves 
examination  today  because  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  press  which  has  made  a 
newspaper  considerably  more  than  a 
compilation  of  j^rsonal  items,  and  in¬ 
stead,  a  publication  of  wide  api>eal.  It 
sometimes  seems  that  emphasis  is  placed 
on  obtaining  names,  names,  names,  to 
the  exclusion  of  stories  which  have  an 
interest  beyond  that  of  any  ordinary 
name. 

Assuming  a  newspaper  has  an  eight 
column  space  allotment  for  city  news 
on  Wednesday,  shall  it  devote  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  that  s|>ace  to  lists  of 
committees,  guests  at  parties,  et  cetera 
ad  nauseum,  or  shall  it  cut  these  stories 
to  the  bone  and  devote  the  space  they 
otherwise  would  occupy  to  feature  or 
news  stories? 

Reading  many  ct)lumns  of  copy  weekly 
— much  of  it  containing  just  such  lists 
of  names — the  question  has  arisen  in  my 
mind  as  to  how  far  the  theory  of  names 
as  news  should  be  carried.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  many  names  are 
news  of  themselves,  because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  principle  involved.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  whenever  one 
uses  the  name  of  John  Smith,  Ordinary 
Citizen,  one  usually  makes  what  is 
known  by  that  vague  term  of  “a  friend 
of  the  paper.” 

But,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  doubt 
that  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  is  there 
any  comparable  value  in  names  when 
their  use  affects  the  readability  of  a 
newspaper  ? 

W'ouldn’t  the  average  reader  prefer  a 
story  that  was  of  interest  to  a  majority 
of  the  subscribers  to  seeing  his  name 
in  a  list  which  was  limited  in  interest 
to  those  named  and  perhaps  a  few 
hundred  more?  It  seems  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  average  reader’s  egoism 
is  so  great  that  the  answer  cannot  be 
ill  the  affirmative. 

Then  there  arises  the  question  of 
names  which  appear  frequently  in  news 
columns.  A  count  of  names  in  any 
newspaper.  I’m  sure,  will  show  that 
many  of  the  names  which  apjK'ar  are 
those  used  frequently.  Certainly  this 
does  not  make  more  friends  for  the 
paper.  It  merely  opens  the  columns 
wide  to  those  who  seek  publicity  for 
jiersonal  or  professional  reasons — most 
of  them  selfish  motives. 

For  instance,  what  does  the  reader 
care  if  “Detectives  Jones  and  Johnson 
investigated”  a  robbery  to  which  a  stick 
of  type  is  given?  That  is  what  the 
iwlice  are  paid  for — investigation  of 
crimes — and  the  use  of  that  absurd 

Ljd.stirLQ’  /'  /  / 

Among  the  major  achievements  of 
our  Engineering  Department  was 
the  designing  of  the  Unit  system  of 
Steel  Newspapjer  Composing  Room 
Eguipments.  These  Eejuipments  are 
constructed  carefully  and  stoutly  to 
withstand  the  severe  wear  and  tear 
of  newspaper  work  and  afford  the 
maximum  of  durability. 


Write  Selling  House 
nearest  you 


American 
Type  Founders  Company 


VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS 


phrase  is  as  justified  in  the  ordinary 
case  as  would  be  the  use  of  a  reporter’s 
by-line  over  every  insignificant  item 
he  wrote. 

Space  devoted,  or  w'asted  if  one  feels 
that  way,  to  long  lists  of  names  or  to 
names  for  names’  sake,  could  be  used 
with  profit  for  development  of  major 
news  stories  above  the  routine  cover¬ 
age  which  the  other  papers  give  them, 
or  for  that  matter,  to  feature  stories 
with  an  universal  appeal. 

Newspapers  in  the  larger  cities  today 
have  become  so  broad  in  their  appeal 
that  they  cannot  use  names  willy-nilly 
just  because  they  are  names.  They 
must  devote  their  space  to  matter  which 
affects  or  interests  the  majority  of 
their  readers — and  unless  most  careful 
suiiervision  is  exercised,  many,  many 
names  do  not  come  within  that  classi¬ 
fication. 


WARNS  AGAINST  SUPPRESSION 

Julian  Harris,  news  director,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  told  members  of  the 
.Southern  division,  .American  College 
Publicity  Association,  Feb.  6,  that  their 
duty  is  to  give  news  to  the  press  while 
it  is  still  news.  He  warned  against 
the  suppression  of  news  that  is  generally 
regarded  as  “unfavorable”  by  colleges, 
pointing  out  that  it  is  the  safest  and 
wi.ser  plan  to  give  local  papers  the  news 
correctly. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CORPS  DINNER 


President  Hoover  Accepts  Invitation 
to  Attend  Annual  Event 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  9 — Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  Vice-President  Curtis, 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and 'diplomatic 
corps  and  a  large  group  of  other  notables 
will  attend  the  tenth  annual  dinner  of 
the  White  House  Corresiiondents’  As¬ 
sociation  to  be  held  on  March  5  at  the 
Willard  Hotel. 

The  Chief  Executive  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  which  was  extended  to  him  by 
a  special  committee  headed  by  Paul  R. 
Mallon,  of  the  United  Press,  president 
of  the  association,  with  the  remark  that 
he  is  always  pleased  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  frolic  of  the  correspondents  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rule  against  speeches. 

Among  the  other  honor  guests  will  be 
the  German  and  British  .\mbassadors. 
the  minister  from  tlie  Irish  Free  State, 
.Speaker  of  the  House  Garner,  Senators 
VVatson,  of  Indiana,  and  Robinson,  of 
Arkansas,  Representative  Rainey,  of 
Illinois,  and  Charles  G.  Dawes,  head  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  entertainment  committee  headed 
by  George  E.  Durno,  of  International 
News  Service  with  the  assistance  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
has  arranged  an  elaborate  program. 


LIBEL  CASE  DISCONTINUED 

The  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  F  ieda 
Schaffran  against  the  Press  Publishing 
Company,  formerly  publishers  ot  the 
New  York  World,  was  marked  discon¬ 
tinued  in  the  New  York  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  this  week.  An  article 
stated  that  Mrs.  Schaffran  had  been 
named  co-respondent  in  a  divorce  action, 
which  she  charged  was  false.  The  case 
reached  the  Court  of  Appeals  where  a 
decision  was  handed  down  last  week 
pointing  out  that  a  reporter  is  not 
privileged  to  make  any  conjectures  on  a 
judge’s  decision  or  to  write  into  his 
opinion  anything  not  definitely  con¬ 
tained  therein. 


SHOPPING  NEWS  SUSPENDS 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Shoptnng  News 
which  was  started  in  December  by 
E.  D.  Parent  has  suspended.  When  the 
paper  started  it  was  reported  that  11 
advertisers  had  signed  up  for  a  iieriod 
of  three  months,  but  after  four  issues 
a  number  dropped  out  and  the  venture 
has  now  been  abandoned. 


MEXICO  HAS  CENSORSHIP 

In  order  to  avoid  the  circulation  of 
“news  which  might  excite  or  exalt 
clerical  sentiment,”  the  Mexican  Federal 
government  last  week  established  a  cen¬ 
sorship  on  all  communications. 


CULTIVATE  RHODE  ISLAND  IN  1932 

The  Journal  GAINS 

in  General  Advertising 
and  Antomotive  Lineage 

AGAINST  the  tide  of  schedule  curtailments, 
The  Providence  Journal  pulled  ahead  in 
general  advertising  lineage  during  both  1930 
and  1931.  Last  year  registered  a  gain  also  in 
automotive  display.  (Media  Records  figures) 

What  Does  This  Mean? 


Journal-Bulletin 

FAMILIES 

In  Providence 

19«0 

In  Rhode  Inland 

2  OUT 

OF  O 

of  all  familie!* 
who  read  Englisih 


This  floes  not  mean  that  all  advertisers  have  diseovered 
the  exceptional  salc^  potential  in  New  England's  sec¬ 
ond  market.  Favorable  farts  are  slow  to  spread. 

It  does  mean  that  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
those  who  enter  this  market  realize  the  value  of  inten- 
give  cultivation  where  there  is  profit  to  be  reaped — 
eoneentrating  effort  where  there  is  concentratefi 
present  buying  power. 

It  means  also  a  growing  recognition  of  the  Journal’s 
essential  importance  as  Rhode  Island’s  second  largest 
daily  newspaper,  in  circulation  and,  conspicuously, 
in  the  buying  ability  and  habits  of  its  reader  families. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL^BULLETIN 


^  New  Er^lands Second  Latest  Market^ 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatives  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francsico  Los  Angeles  Sealllv 


Note: — Des  Moines  (Polk  County) 


circulation  increased  3,769  copies 


in  past  5  years. 

Each  dot,  black  or  red,  indicates 
10  of  The  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register's  214,459  subscribers 

The  red  dots  show  the  56,791  new  " 

subscribers  added  in  past  five  years. 

Study  this  map  of  Iowa  and  you’ll  {jet  some  idea  of  the  state- 
wide  popularity  of  The  Sunday  Register.  Every  dot  ( red  or 
black)  on  this  map  represents  10  families  who  regularly  read 
ITie  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  «• 

In  the  last  5  years  The  Sunday  Register  has  gained  an  average 
of  nearly  1,000  new  subscribers  a  month — 56,791  increase  to  be 
exact.  'I'hey’re  indicated  by  the  red  dots.  Each  red  dot  equals 
10  new  subscribers.  The  sum  total  of  these  red  and  black  dots 
represents  the  more  than  214,000  Iowa  families  who  buy  this  cu 

great  Iowa  Sunday  newspaper  each  week. 

A  further  study  reveals  that  The  Sunday  Register  is  delivered 
by  carrier  early  Sunday  morning  in  every  incorporated  town  and  cm 

city  in  all  of  Iowa. 

.  D.VI 

The  Sunday  Register  offers  the  advertiser  rotogravure,  a 

•color  rotogravure,  four  colors  in  comics  and  ‘feature  liEs 

sections,  ’two  colors  in  news  sections,  as  well  as  black 
and  white.  I)ii 

•(Pao!  uniu  only)  “ 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

''The  Newspaper  Foua  Depends  Upon." 

H*)f)kh*l  Ahowing*  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  in  cv»*py  city,  town  PHI 

•uu|  county  can  be  had  from  I.  A.  Klein.  60  E.  42nd  St..  New  York; 

^iuy  S.  Osbom.  Inc.,  060  N.  Michigan.  Chicago:  Jo«.  R.  Scolaro. 
ticrieral  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit:  C.  A.  Cour.  Globe-I>emocrat  Bldg..  St. 

btonn.  or  aildress  The  R#*gi«tpr  an<!  Tribune.  Des  Moin»*s.  Iowa.  ^ 


Circulation  in  Larger  Iowa  Communities 


:iiul  Moiiroi-  county. 

AUKS 

anil  Story  county.  .  . 


HtltlNK 

and  Uoone  county . 

Itl  KI.INUTON 

and  I)c8  Moines  county. 

(  AKROI.L 

and  t'arroll  county.... 


CKIIAK  KAPIIIS 

and  I.inn  comity . 

fKNTKKVIl.I.K 

and  Appanoose  (anility. 

CHAKITON 

and  Lucas  county.  .  .  . 

(  IIAKLK.S  CITY 

and  Flo.vd  coiinly . 

ClIKKtlKKK 

and  Cherokee  county .  . 

CI.INTIIN 

and  Clinton  county. 


COrNCII.  BM  KI-'S 

and  Pottawalta'e  county. 

(•RIi»TON 

and  Union  county . 

D.VVKM’ORT 

and  Scott  county . 

IIE8  MOINR.S 

and  I’olk  county . 


and  linbuquc  iHiunty .  . .  . 

F>tTKKVII.I.E 

and  Kninictt  county . 


KAIRFIKIJI 

and  Jetlerson  county.  .  .  . 

P'ORT  IHIDGF. 

and  Webster  county . 

FtIRT  MABIStlN 

and  Lee  county . 

tiRJNNF/LL 

and  Poweshiek  county .  . . 


1329 

5429 

2013 

3402 

1904 
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3872 

2090 

1640 

1720 

1333 

2276 

1095 

1883 
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2438 
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IOW.\  CITY 

and  Jobiison  county.  .  . 

MARSHALLTOWN 

and  Marshall  laiunty.  . . 

MASON  CITY 

and  Cerro  Gordo  county 

>IT.  PLEASANT 

and  Henry  county . 


MUSCATINE 

and  Muscatine  county. 

NEWTON 

and  Jasper  county.  .  .  . 

OELMEIN 

and  Fayette  county .  .  . 

OSK.VIAMISA 

and  Mahaska  county.  . 

OTTUMW.A 

and  WaiMdlo  county.  .  . 


PERKY 

and  Dallas  county . 

RED  OAK 

and  Montifoniery  county 

SIIENANDO.AH 

and  Pa^c  county . 


SIOUX  CITY 

and  Woodbury  county.  . 

WASHINGTON 

and  Washington  county. 

W'.ATERI/OO 

and  Blaokhawk  county. 

WmSTER  CITY 

and  Hamilton  county.  . 

VINTON 

and  Benton  county . 


Circulation  in  a'mve  H!) 
counties . 


Circulation  in  balance  of  ■,  g-n 

Iowa  (60  counties  I .  00,1 0«> 

Outside  of  Iowa.  .  .  .  2,394 

Total  net  paid  circulation  214,4.59 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Synopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 

By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT 
Editorial  Director,  Retail  Ledger  Publications 

NOW  that  the  dust  and  the  smoke  “The  clothes  won’t  spring  out  of  the 
and  the  rush  and  the  bustle  of  the  suds  ready  for  the  line.  They  have  to 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  be  rinsed  and  damp-dried  with  any 
six-ringed  circus  convention  has  quieted  washer. 

down  a  bit,  it’s  possible  to  look  back  “Our  washer  won’t  do  the  entire 
and,  through  comparison  of  the  ad-  family  wash  all  by  itself  while  the 
dresses  delivered  by  different  leaders  of  housewife  goes  to  the  movies.  No 
the  retail  world,  to  pick  out  the  three  washer  will.  Also,  our  washer  won’t 
subjects  most  frequently  alluded  to  as  hang  clothes  on  the  line  for  you — try 
being  of  paramount  importance  at  the  and  find  one  that  will  1  But  the  Gray- 
present  time,  provided  one  hopes  to  bar  washer  will  wash  clothes  well  and 
make  a  i)rofit  during  the  remainder  of  deliver  decent  profits  to  the  dealer,” 
the  year.  In  the  order  of  the  number  Even  the  coupon  follows  the  Ballyhoo 
of  times  they  were  referred  to  by  formula,  reading:  “We  would  like  in¬ 
various  speakers,  these  problems  are :  formation  about  the  Graybar  washer 

1 — The  fact  that  stores  must  trade-  which  isn  t  any  good— for  anything  else 
up  in  their  merchandise  offerings ;  hut  washing  and  profits  ^for  me. 

2 — That  better  and  more  believable  After  all,  though,  isnt  it  rather  a 
advertising  must  be  used;  P'ty.  *‘a;her  a  sad  commentary  on 

3-That  more  attention  must  be  advertising  m  general,  that  deli^rately 
paid  to  the  training  of  the  sales  force,  unexaggerated  st^atements  of  fact  of 
;  ,  ^  .,1.  this  sort  have  to  bear  the  Ballyhoo  laliel 

It  was  remarkable  to  note  the  many  p^j^tP 


when  they  appear  in  print? 

times  that  the  first  of  these  three  points 

was  mentioned.  “Quality,”  declared  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  president,  the  E.  T.  \X7iiY  do  shoe  stores  or  depart- 

Slattery  Company,  Boston,  and  newly  VV  ments  lose  their  customers?  A 
elected  president  of  the  Association,  leading  Eastern  shoe  store  interested  in 
“must  be  good,  for  people  these  days  obtaining  the  answer  to  this  question, 
simply  cannot  afford  to  buy  poor  or  un-  asked  several  hundred  charge  account 
certain  merchandise.  One  of  the  great-  customers  who  hadn’t  been  in  for  six 
est  mistakes  a  store  can  make  today  is  months  or  more  and,  rather  to  their 
to  trade  down  on  the  quality  of  its  surprise,  found  that  price  wasn’t  the 
goods.”  first  or  even  the  second  reason,  though 

“Two  of  the  things  which  mer-  it  did  stand  third  on  the  list.  The 
chandise  managers  appear  to  have  answers,  in  the  order  of  the  frequency 
learned,”  said  Byres  Gitchell,  director  with  which  they  were  advanced,  were; 

of  the  Cavendish  Trading  Corporation,  Shoes  did  not  fit  28.8% 

“are  to  turn  away  from  profitless.  Dissatisfaction  of  a  friend  14.7 

volume-price  promotions  back  to  the  Prices  too  high . . . 14.1 

idea  of  buying  and  selling  for  profit  Do  not  like  the  styles  shown _ 11.2 

and  to  get  away  from  the  lowest  price  “Xo  reason  at  all” . 10.6 

lines,  trading  up  to  at  least  medium-  Shoes  did  not  wear  well . 6.5 

priced  merchandise.”  Wanted  better  shoes .  4.1 

“We  must  make  particularly  sure  Store  too  crowded .  2.9 

that  we  do  not  add  too  many  lower  Miscellaneous  . 7.1 


priced  merchandise.  Wanted  better  shoes .  4.1 

“We  must  make  particularly  sure  Store  too  crowded .  2.9 

that  we  do  not  add  too  many  lower  Miscellaneous  . .  7.1 

prices  just  because  someone  else  has  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

done  this,”  was  the  warning  of  Neil  -rvAvir  _ _ 

Pptr:#^  nrpsident  Tames  McCreerv  R-  l-J  A VE  you  seen  the  final  figures  Oil 

Fetri^  preMdent  James  ^Cr^ry  &  Distribution  for  the 

Co,,  New  York  City  adding  that  m  ^  Connecticut,  the  first  complete 

adjusting  our  price  levels  to  lowered  state  for  wbirh  Hata  nf  this  natnre  Lve 


commodity  prices  W’e  must  guard 
against  allowing  unnecessarily  low- 
priced  items  to  creep  into  our  stocks. 


especially,  since  the  t^^  is  most  Censut  VySgtoi; 


certainly  in  that  direction.” 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  many 
times  that  this  question  was  referred  to. 


SPEAKING  of  advertising  that's  be¬ 
lievable,  I’ll  have  to  confess  that  I 
like  that  new  “Ballyhoo”  advertisement 
of  the  Graybar  washer — not  used  in 
Ballyhoo  but  in  some  trade  publications 
— very  much,  even  if  the  word  “Bally¬ 
hoo”  across  the  top  of  the  page  does 
appear  in  much  larger  type  than  does 
the  name  “Graybar.”  In  the  event  that 
you  haven’t  seen  it,  the  headline  reads: 
“Our  Washer  Isn’t  Any  Goodl”  and  the 
copy  continues: 

“Believe  it  or  not.  if  the  extravagant 
claims  made  for  some  washers  are 
based  on  facts,  then  our  washer  isn’t 
any  good.  For  example:  The  Graybar 
won’t  do  the  entire  family  washing  in 
split  seconds,  but  it  will  wash  clothes 
as  fast  as  any  other  washer.  They’re 
all  about  the  same,  so  far  as  speed  is 
concerned. 


DANA.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select  group 
of  leading  Metropolitan 
Evening  Newspapers  — 
Based  on  the  idea  of  in¬ 
dividual  attention  to  a 
small  grade- A  list.  Per¬ 
sonal  service. 

Each  CARROLL  News¬ 
paper  leads  in  national 
advertising  in  respective 
fields. 

110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


tyjK-s  of  organizations  (single-store  in¬ 
dependents,  local,  sectional  and  national 
chains,  etc.),  but  also  figures  for  each  of 
the  counties  and  the  cities  of  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Waterbury, 
New  Britain.  Stamford,  Meriden  and 
Norwalk,  with  combined  figures  for 
cities  of  from  10,000  to  30,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  for  those  of  less  than  10,000 
population. 

This  report  will  soon  be  followed  by 
others  for  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  and, 
eventually,  for  each  of  the  states.  But 
don’t  overlook  the  Connecticut  census. 
It’s  a  sweet  job. 

*  *  * 

IF  YOU’D  care  to  have  a  comparison 
of  the  sales  percentage  figures  for 
leading  departments  in  52  Connecticut 
department  stores  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  ten  department  stores  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  their  total  annual 
sales  are  only  $4,000,000  apart,  just  drop 
me  a  line  and  I’ll  send  it  right  along. 
It’s  a  most  interesting  summary  of 
what  department  stores  sell. 

*  #  # 

The  next  time  any  retail  advertiser, 
actual  or  potential,  makes  the  far 
too  frequently  quoted  statement  “We 
don’t  believe  in  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,”  it  might  be  well  to  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  Hugh  Murrill, 
Jr.,  now  head  of  his  own  merchandising 
counsel  service  in  New  York  City  and 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
promotion  of  profit-building  sales,  states 
that  “In  the  average  store,  80  per  cent 
of  the  business  comes  from  old  cus¬ 
tomers,  only  20  per  cent  from  new  ac¬ 
counts.  Also,  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales  of  the  average  retail  store 
are  on  advertised  items  of  merchandise, 
the  other  85  per  cent  being  on  items 
that  are  not  advertised. 

“The  primary  job  of  advertising, 
therefore,”  Mr.  Murrill  points  out,  “is 
to  sell  the  store  as  an  attractive,  de¬ 
pendable,  economical  and  pleasant  place 
in  which  to  do  business  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  sell  specific  pieces  of  mer¬ 
chandise.” 


state  for  which  data  of  this  nature  have 
been  made  available?  If  not,  by  all 
means  get  a  copy  (available  at  a  cost 
of  25c.  through  the  Bureau  of  the 


offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce) 
because,  regardless  of  whetlier  you’re 


limes  inai  inis  question  was  re.^reu  o.  Connecticut  or  not,  there’s  a  wealth 

while  the  dangers  of  over-enthu^ast.c  statistical  material  here  about  the 

advertising  particularly  if  there  be  the  ^  j  1,606,903  people  who 

slightest  chance  that  copy  of  this  k  nd  ^  $768,509,848  a  year  through 

might  mislead  the  customer  and  the  22,202  retail  stores  of  all  sizes  and 
necessity  for  better  selling  behind  the 

counter  were  stressed  almost  as  fre-  _ _ _  .  •  r  n  • 

..  1  he  report  not  only  contains  full  in- 

^  *  formation  about  the  retail  business  of 


The  “Standards  of  .Advertising  the  state  as  a  whole,  with  operating  ex- 
Practice,”  adopted  by  the  Associa-  T>v»ses  by  kinds  of  business,  employment 
tion  after  a  rather  stormy  session  in  statirtics,  sales  by  commodities,  data 
which  the  advertising  of  a  certain  large  the  comparative  sales  by  different 

store  came  in  for  a  lot  of  criticism.  _ _ _ _ 

should  be  of  interest  to  every  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executive.  Thev  are  DANA  r^ARR  Of  I 
much  too  long  to  present  here,  but  a 
copy  will  be  sent  upon  request.  P„ki;cl,«rc’ 


To  A 
FOOD 

MANUFACTURER 

This  year  when  every  dollar 
spent  on  advertising  must  show 
bigger  returns,  food  advertisers 
are  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
test  advertisin/!.  An  ideal  set-up 
for  your  try-out  campaign  is  the 
markets  covered  bv  the  LEE 
SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPERS. 

In  these  markets  are  typical 
Americans  possessing  typical 
American  wants,  with  ample 
monev  to  satisfy  these  wants. 
Because  the  LEE  SYNDICATE 
NEWSPAPERS  offer  adequate 
coverage  in  these  nine  definite, 
representative  yet  diversified  mar¬ 
kets,  they  run  quickly  give  you  a 
true  picture  of  market  possibilities, 
definite  indication  of  ropy  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

We  are  prepared  to  help  you 
check  results  of  a  test  campaign 
accurately  and  quickly.  Write  for 
details.  Our  aggregate  rate  is  but 
76c  a  line. 

The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Coverage^Pius  Responsiven^M 


Dar^nport,  Iowa. 

Pemocrat 
Darenport.  Iowa. 

Times 

Hannibal.  Missouri. 

Courier-Post 
Rewanee.  Illinoii. 

Star-Courier 
La  Croiie.  Wisoonsin, 
^bune 

Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

Etening  Star 


Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

State  Journal 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Sunday  Journal- 
Sur 

Madison.  Wisconsin. 

State  Journal 
Mason  City.  Iowa. 

Gl^e  Oaeette 
Mu^eatine,  Iowa. 

Journal 

Ottumwa.  Iowa. 

Courier 


Firnt  run  serials 
now  ready 


''' Tkp  MILLION 

DOLLAR  GIRL 

By  VERA  BROWN 

Author  of  ^’Cinderelta  of  the  Skies**, 
**Love  Takes  The  Sky  Road**, 
**Sally  of  Sky  Alley**,  etc. 

Theodora  Loring,  orphaned 
heiress  to  millions,  tires  of  be¬ 
ing  courted  for  her  wealth. 
She  flees  from  her  palatial 
Long  Island  home,  plays  the 
pari  of  a  taxi-dancer  in  a  cheap 
dance  hail  and  there  meets 
Jack  Eaton,  who  remains  in 
ignorance  of  her  identity  and 
wealth.  She  is  kidnapped,  her 
thieving  guardian  commits  sui¬ 
cide  and  she  loses  her  whole 
estate,  but  discovering  that 
Eaton  has  been  faithful 
throughout  her  every  ordeal, 
she  marries  him. 


CaNE,  aOTHENBUaG  a  NOEE.  Uc. 

10  East  40th  Street  New  Yerli 

Foreiffn  Aivertisino  Sepresentativa 


TREASVRE 

HUNT 

By  BARBARA  WEBB 

Author  of  **What  Price  Love**, 
Golden  Girl**,  **One  Man*s  Wife  $ 
etc, 

Belinda  Hillcresl  a  poor  ste- 
nographer  working  in  New 
York  receives  from  her  dying 
nurse,  in  the  South,  a  cryptic 
map  of  her  old  plantation 
home,  indicating  buried  treas¬ 
ure.  Following  its  guidance, 
but  only  after  turmoil  and  ter¬ 
ror,  she  discovers  a  trove  that 
changes  her  entire  life  as  well 
as  the  course  of  what  she  had 
thought  to  be  true  love.  A  sus¬ 
penseful  love  story  in  Barbara 
Webb's  very  best  style. 

LEDtiElt 

SYXDIC.4TE 

Independence  Stpiaf* 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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BRIDGEPORT  ,  Connecticut 


Circulation  Facts 

THE  TIMES-STAR  GROWTH  IN  1931 


THE  TIMES  and  STAR 

were  consolidated  Nov.  I,  1926 


Our 

National  Representatives 
Cone-Rothenburg  &  Noee 


will  be  glad  to 
supply  many  more 
reasons  why — 


The  TIMES-STAR 

IS 

r.-The  Fastest 
Growing  Newspaper 
in  New  England 


Avera)3:e  Daily  Net  Paid  1926 

13,558 

”  ”  ”  ”  1927 

15,803 

»  »» 

19,073 

»>  M  >»  o  1929 

20,970 

”  ”  ”  ”  1930 

22,513 

”  ”  ”  ”  1931 

26,395 

”  ”  ”  ”Dec.’3l 

29,246 

This  increasing  circulation  has 
been  built  solidly  on  MERIT  as 
a  NEWSPAPER. 


MEMBER  OF  A.  B.  C. 


Advertising  Facts 


1— The  TIMES-STAR  IN  1931  gained  in  local 

—national  and  classified  advertising  over  1930. 

Local  Gain  .  428,876  Lines 

National  Gain  .  21,252 

Classified  Gain  .  62, 1 32  ** 

TOTAL  GAIN .  512,260  “ 

2 - The  TIMES-STAR  leads  all  other  Bridgeport 

newspapers  in  department  store,  women's  apparel  and 
local  food  advertising. 

3 — The  TIMES-STAR  has  the  lowest  milline  rate 
in 

BRIDGEPORT,  Conn. 
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THREE  OHIO  NEWSPAPER  GROUPS 
CONSIDER  MERGER  PROPOSAL 


ESSARY  HEADS  PRESsI 
BUILDING  COMPANY  f 


Five  State  Daily  and  Weekly  Orsranizations  Convene  in 
Columbus — Bickel,  Draper  Address  Banquet — 
Groups  Discuss  Problems,  Elect  Officers 


Newspapermen  of  owo,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso- 


bers  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation.  the  Buckeye  Press  .Association, 
Ohio  Select  List.  .Associated  Ohio  Dail¬ 
ies.  and  Associated  Press  Editors, 
gathered  in  Columbus  last  week  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  separate  and  collective 
problems.  The  meetings  lasted  four 
days.  Feb.  3-6. 

At  a  joint  session  a  proposal  to  merge 
the  .Associated  Ohio  Dailies  and  the 
Buckeye  Press  with  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association,  each  keeping  its 
present  identity  for  social  purposes,  was 
discussed,  those  favoring  the  action  say¬ 
ing  that  it  would  enable  the  press  to 
carry  on  more  effective  legislative  and 
business  activities. 

The  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  named 
William  Littick,  Zanesville  Times- Re¬ 
corder  and  Signal;  Charles  H.  Spencer, 
Newark  Advocate  and  American- 
Trihune.  and  A.  A.  Hoopingarner, 
Dover  Reporter,  as  a  committee  to  con¬ 
fer  w'ith  a  committee  of  the  Buckeye 
Press  Association  composed  of  R.  B. 
Howard,  London;  Paul  Mohler,  Berea, 
and  Dale  Wolfe,  Nonfood  Enterprise, 
to  confer  on  the  subject  and  report  later. 

At  the  annual  newspaper  banquet  Feb. 
4,  attended  by  all  conferring  groups. 
Arthus  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor,  Neiv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Karl  A. 
Bickel.  United  Press  president,  em¬ 
phasized  the  liberality,  fairness  and 
freedom  of  the  American  press.  Ray¬ 
mond  White.  Millershurg  Huh,  Buckeye 
Press  president,  presided.  Mr.  Draper 
said  there  had  been  a  “notable  change 
in  recent  years  so  far  as  fairness  in 
news  columns  is  concerned,”  and  that 
“partisanship  is  not  intelligent  and  read¬ 
ers  are  not  satisfied  to  hear  just  one 
side  of  a  question.”  Mr.  Bickel  drew  a 
contrast  between  methods  of  news  cen¬ 
sorship  in  European  nations  and  the 
American  method.  “Wherever  you  find 
the  sources  of  public  opinion  being 
tampered  with,  you  will  find  the  tap¬ 
roots  of  democracy  severed,”  Mr.  Bickel 
said. 

Speaking  before  the  Ohio  Select  List 
W.  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper 


Publishers’  Association,  said  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  the  stimulus 
needed  to  awaken  “the  vast  amount  of 
buying  power,  now  lying  dormant.”  He 
urged  newspapers  to  throw  light  on 
government  expenditures  in  order  to 
diminish  extravagance.  S.  P.  Barnett. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  also  addressed 
this  organization. 

Charles  W.  Mears,  advertising  coun¬ 
sellor,  speaking  before  the  Associated 
Ohio  Dailies,  urged  that  merchants  be 
trained  how'  to  advertise,  since  “adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  go  hand  in 
hand  and  each  should  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  other.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
R.  C.  Snyder,  Norwalk  Reflector-Herald 
and  Sandusky  Register  and  Star  Journal, 
president;  W.  J.  Reck,  Columbus,  Ohio 
State  Journal;  Gordon  K.  Bush.  Athens 
Messenger,  and  Fred  S.  Wallace. 
Coshocton  Tribune,  vice-presidents;  F. 
W.  Spencer,  Nezvark  Advocate,  secre¬ 
tary  and  Albert  V.  Div,  Ravenna 
Record,  treasurer. 

Granville  Barrere,  Hillsboro  Nezvs 
Herald,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  and  Rus¬ 
sell  H.  Knight  was  again  chosen  secre¬ 
tary  and  field  manager.  Other  officers 
are :  G.  H.  Townsley,  Lebanon  Western 
Star,  treasurer;  R.  B.  Howard,  London 
Press,  and  C.  H.  Spencer,  Newark 
Adz’oeate,  members  of  the  board  of 
directors.  A  committee  was  named  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  auditing  country 
newspapers. 

The  Buckeye  Press  Association  dis¬ 
cussed  rates,  libel  insurance,  accounting 
systems,  linage,  advertising  promotion 
and  many  other  subjects.  Charles  F. 
Collisson,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  told 
this  group  of  the  work  his  paper  has 
done  to  aid  the  farmer  in  its  territory. 
The  Cuyahoga  Falls  News  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  cup  for  having  made  the 
greatest  advance  in  1931  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  R.  M.  White  was  re-elected 
president  and  the  following  new  officers 
were  chosen:  James  G.  May,  New  Con¬ 
cord  Enterprise,  vice-president;  L.  E. 
Boisel,  Cuyahoga  Falls  News,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary;  Leonard  Insley,  Worth- 


Baltimore  Sun  Man  Succeed*  Jolu, 
Hay*  Hammond  a*  President —  \ 
John  Joy  Edson  is  Elected  i 
Treasurer 


^■Special  to  Editor  &  PuBLisHKR) 

Washington,  Feb.  8 — Officers  ancl 
directors  of  the  National  Press  CW] 
Building  Corporation  have  just  b«r' 
elected  for  1932.  The  most  imiwUan  ' 
change  in  the  corporate  organizatior 
was  the  election  of  J.  Fred  Essan 
Washington  correspondent,  Baltimon 
Sun  and  former  vice-president  of  tht 
company,  to  be  president.  He  succeed*  = 
John  Hays  Hammond  who  retired  fron  jjvinc 
the  presidency  because  of  enforced  al> 
sence  from  the  city.  Also  John 


Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  publisher  of 
the  fPnrren  (O.)  Daily  Tribune  and 
Chronicle,  photographed  on  board  the 
S.  S.  Lafayette  in  New  York  City  Feb.  6 
when  she  sailed  for  Europe. 


ington  Nezvs,  treasurer,  and  Harold  K. 
Schellenger,  Jackson  Sun-Journal,  re¬ 
cording  secretary. 

Associated  Press  editors  discussed 
questions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
service  in  Ohio.  L.  A.  Brophy  of  the 
Chicago  office  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
Officers  were  chosen  as  follows:  S.  P. 
Barnett,  Clcvelatui  Plain  Dealer,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Earl  R.  Leach,  Lima  News,  and 
Llarly  Walrath,  Sandusky  Register, 
vice-presidents;  F.  P.  Cronin,  Colum¬ 
bus,  correspondent  secretary-treasurer. 


Edson  was  succeeded  as  treasurer  b  ^reot 
Ralph  Endicott,  who  for  years  Iw  aiuis/ 
served  as  assistant  treasurer.  Robw 
B.  Armstrong,  of  the  Los  Angele  sxMi 
Times,  was  re-elected  vice-president  an  large 
Lawrence  Campbell  was  re-elected  set 
retary.  ™ 

The  board  of  directors  for  the  comig  fL 
year  are  as  follows :  Robert  B.  An» 
strong,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Ulric  Bet  — ^ 
Louiszfille  Courier- Journal;  R.  P 

Brandt,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Rat  '  - 

mond  Clapper,  United  Press;  John  K 
Cox,  U.  S.  Agricultural  Departmen;  , 

John  Joy  Edson,  chairman  board  Wasp 
ington  Loan  &  Trust  Co.;  J.  Fred  E- 
sary,  Baltimore  Sun ;  Carter  Field, 
Syndicate;  John  Hays  Hammond,  mi: 
ing  engineer;  Frederic  J.  Haskin, 
kin  Service ;  George  R.  Holmes,  Into 
national  News  Service ;  Orville  M.  Kilt  | 
agricultural  economic  and  publicist  I 
David  Lawrence,  president.  Unite.  B 
States  Daily;  Eugene  S.  Leggett,  ft  8 
troit  Free  Press;  George  H.  Manniiif 


Editor  &  Publisher;  Edgar  MarldmB^’',? 


RESCUED  FISHERMEN 

Fred  Fletcher,  rod  and  gun  columnist 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Nezvs,  and 
Charles  McAdam,  of  the  McNaught 
Syndicate,  aided  in  the  rescue  of  a 
fishing  party  trapped  in  a  burning  boat 
off  the  Florida  coast  last  week.  Fletcher 
and  McAdam  were  being  piloted  to  the 
tarpon  fishing  grounds  when  they  sighted 
the  blazing  craft.  They  hurried  along¬ 
side  and  transferred  the  imperiled  party 
to  their  own  boat.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  other  craft  blew  up  and  sank.  Two 
members  of  the  rescued  party  were 
seriously  burned. 


assistant  to  chairman.  Federal  FariB,  , 
Board;  Fleming  Newbold,  H 

Evening  Star;  Byron  Price,  Associate! 

Press;  Elliott  Thurston,  Philadelpk^^^ 
Record;  Bascom  Timmons,  presida  i  *«{  ] 
National  Press  Club;  VVarren  Wt  tVhe 
Wheaton,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledge  J:  letters 
Paul  Wooton,  McGraw-Hill  Publka- fort  to 
tions  and  New  Orleans  Times  Picayw  l 


BANS  THREE-DECK  HEADS  | 

As  a  means  of  conserving  space,  alT 
three-deck  headlines  on  the  inside  paieP 
of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Pm.V. 
have  been  eliminated.  At  the  same  tmlij 
general  make-up  has  been  revised.  t- 


*  ’  >:  f.*.,  l- 


Rr' 


f  'J- V5lV 


It  Rained!  It  Snowed! 

But  the  Women  Responded  by  the 

THOUSANDS 


They  Will  Alto  Respond 
To  YOUR  Advertising  In 


THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Journal  Square  Jersey  City 

Same  Rate  for  Local  and  National  Advertising 


The  Jeney  Jottmal  Cooking  School,  Feb.  S,  J932 


RepTMCfited  by 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Inc. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chkafo 
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‘‘The  secret  of  Ideal  ^ews  Legibility 
is  no  secret  at  aW^ 


23‘ 


Try  These  on  Your  Eyes 


LIVINGSTON  STREET,  4 IS — Pint  floor;  two- 
I  boiue,  five  rooma  and  bath;  all  Im- 

'  t  rcivemenU,  including  heat ;  adulta  preferred ; 
KDt  leasonable.  Rhone  Roselle  1138-W  or  In- 

ijuiK  on  premises. _ 

LOUIgiT STREET,  1037— FIVE  ROOMS,  ALL 
lUPROVEMENTS,  RENT  $40.  EMERSON 
1957.  INQUIRE  44  PROSPECT  STREET. 
MADISON  AVENUE.  407— Apartmentj,  four 
large  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements;  seven 
ninutea  to  Broad  street;  $45  Emerson  6635. 
SiblSON  AVENUE  APARTMENT,  opposite 
Jefferson  Park.  To  sub-let  at  a  sacrifice  two 
nioms.  kitchen  and  bath,  all  sunny  exposure, 
eievator  and  Janitor  service.  Phone  Trinity 
1154,  mornings  from  10  to  1. _ 

SK  Point  Ideal  News  on  5H  point  slug 


When  the  letters  of  a  word  are  too  close 
together  the  normal  eye  will  have  difficul¬ 
ty  in  picking  up  the  word.  Ordinary  eyes 
have  been  trained  on  faces  that  have  let¬ 
ters  set  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  eye 
to  pick  up  the  letters  as  well  as  the  words. 
You  cannot  distinguish  words  unless  you 
can  see  letters. 

When  ascenders  and  descenders  of  let¬ 
ters  are  made  too  short  (in  an  effort  to  get 
an  over-size  lowercase  letter  on  a  small 
slug  body)  the  result  is  an  unnatural  sight 
to  the  average  eye.  This  eyestrain  causes 
the  reader  to  labor  over  the  reading. 

6  Point  Ideal  News  on  6  Vi  point  slug 


When  the  letters  of  a  word  are  too 
close  together  the  normal  eye  will  have 
difficulty  in  picking  up  the  word.  Ordi¬ 
nary  eyes  have  been  trained  on  faces 
that  have  letters  set  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  the  eye  to  pick  up  the  letters  as 
well  as  the  words.  You  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  words  unless  you  can  see  letters. 

When  ascenders  and  descenders  of 
letters  are  made  too  short  (in  an  effort 
to  get  an  over-size  lowercase  letter  on  a 
small  slug  body)  the  result  is  an  unnat¬ 
ural  sight  to  the  average  eye.  This  eye- 

6Vi  Point  Ideal  News  on  7  point  slug 


When  the  letters  of  a  word  are  too 
close  together  the  normal  eye  will  have 
difficulty  in  picking  up  the  word.  Ordi¬ 
nary  eyes  have  been  trained  on  faces 
that  have  ietters  set  far  enough  apart  to 
aliow  the  eye  to  pick  up  the  letters  as 
well  as  the  words.  You  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  words  unless  you  can  see  letters. 

When  ascenders  and  descenders  of 
letters  are  made  too  short  (in  an  effort 
to  get  an  over-size  lowercase  letter  on  a 
small  slug  body)  the  result  is  an  unnat¬ 
ural  sight  to  the  average  eye.  This  eye- 

6Vt  Point  Ideal  News  on  7  point  slug 


and  You  Will  See 


When  the  letters  of  a  word  are  too 
dose  together  the  normal  eye  will 
have  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  word. 
Ordinary  eyes  have  been  trained  on 
faces  that  have  letters  set  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  the  eye  to  pick  up  the 
letters  as  well  as  the  words.  You  can- 
^Qot  distinguish  words  unless  you  can 
Ij  see  letters. 

When  ascenders  and  descenders  of 
betters  are  made  too  short  (in  an  ef- 
fort  to  get  an  over-size  lowercase  let- 


7  Point  Ideal  News  on  7H  point  slug 


When  the  letters  of  a  word  are  too 
close  together  the  normal  eye  will 
have  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  word. 
Ordinary  eyes  have  been  trained  on 
faces  that  have  letters  set  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  the  eye  to  pick  up  the 
letters  as  well  as  the  words.  You  can¬ 
not  distinguish  words  unless  you  can 
see  letters. 

When  ascenders  and  descenders  of 
letters  are  made  too  short  (in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  an  over-size  lowercase  let- 
7  Vi  Point  Ideal  News  on  8  point  slug  , 


WTien  the  letters  of  a  word  are  too 
close  together  the  normal  eye  will 
have  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  word. 
Ordinary  eyes  have  been  trained  on 
faces  that  have  letters  set  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  the  eye  to  pick  up  the 
letters  as  well  as  the  words.  You  can¬ 
not  distinguish  words  unless  you  can 
see  letters. 

When  ascenders  and  descenders  of 
letters  are  made  too  short  (in  an  ef- 
8  Point  Ideal  News  on  8  Vi  point  slug 


When  the  letters  of  a  word  are 
too  close  together  the  normal  eye 
will  have  difficulty  in  picking  up 
the  word.  Ordinary  eyes  have  been 
trained  on  faces  that  have  letters 
set  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the 
eye  to  pick  up  the  letters  as  well  as 
the  word.  Ordinary  eyes  have  been 
words  unless  you  can  see  letters. 

9  Point  Ideal  News  on  10  point  slug 


paittP 

PfirM 


Why  hundreds  of  newspapers  have 
adopted  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  for 
their  news  text  and  classified.  Intertype 
Ideal  is  the  illuminated  news  face. 

AVAILABLE  IN  ELEVEN  SIZES— From  5*4  to  12  Point. 
Ideal  News  is  the  only  news  face  made  on  Intertype  Wide 
Tooth  Matrices  that  Last  Long,  Drop  Straight,  Cost  No  More 
and  Run  In  Other  Line  Composing  Machines. 

• 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin 
Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152 
Fremont  Street ;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue ;  Boston, 

80  Federal  Street ;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  F’ndry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Set  in  Ideal  Newt  and  Bodoni  Bold.  48  point  U  band  let. 
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Build  B 

For  Yourself  —  For  Your  1 
By  Business  Stimulatoi 

Proved  Succ( 

There  IS  a  way  to  stir  up  business  *  There  IS  a  way  to  pipe  down  on  pessimism  • 

There  IS  a  way  to  crack  fear  right  on  the  chin  *  There  IS  a  way  to  collect  old  accounts.  _ 

The  MATTESON- FOGARTY- JORDAN  BUSINESS  STIMULATOR  H 
POPULARITY  ELECTION  PLAN  has  stirred  up  nearly  $3,540,000.00 
worth  of  business  that  “Could  Not  Be  Had”  in  34  cities.  40  additional  cities  1 
now  in  operation !  1 


354,000,000  votes  cast — every  100  votes  rep¬ 
resenting  a  purchase  of  at  least  $1.00. 

Merchants  enthusiastic.  Publishers  tickled  with 
results.  Chambers  of  Commerce  delighted. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  cities  where  this  unusual 
and  entirely  new  plan  for  getting  business  has 
been  used  with  striking  success: 

Galesburg  (111.)  Register-Mail 
Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican-Times 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Transcript 


DAILY  REPUB^LICAN-TIMES 


OTTAWA.  lUJNOI* 


I  HtPU**-'®*"*^****" 

Ftbruary  5,  1952 


Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register 
Goshen  (Ind.)  News-Times 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier-Journal 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star-Tribune 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald 
Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette 
Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital 
Alliance  (Ohio)  Review 
Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate 
Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times 


Daily  Times 


Mr.  I«nn«tb  0. 
ll»tt««on-ro8Arty-Jor<»»n. 
ObloAgP.  llltnot* 

DMT  Sir: 


Our  oont«it  open»4  y«»- 

t.rday 

clp.tln«.  Thl.  1.  " 

with  in  our  eont.it  In.t  TO*r 

and  th.  po..l011lty  Of  an  .T.n  sr-t.r 
nu-b.r  1.  .atre..lT  trlgM  at  tbl. 
tlM. 


OantJcMa; 

1,  . 

.« .t. ....... 

'«  -Tf  .It.  .  u.,  t. 

t.i.  pn,pM,„^  ^  “**“  •• 

■‘‘-^••iiu  .1.. ....  "* 

. .  tu,  r........  „ 

'  - »« “* 

*«.r.  tw  ‘•I  t...  .. 

...t  .„r.. 


3.M  u. 


I*.  tau,  TU.. 

_ «».rtl.,.. 
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iisiness!! 

jerchants  —  For  Your  City! 
opularity  Election  Plan 


lul  in  34  Cities 


C^USBURC  chamber  OF  COMM., 


'  OVS.tS,,.  y. 


1,1^1 


Noveat.r  9-1931 


Jordan  Co. 

B  Atanua 


to  too"  1‘*  ^ 

lafT  flna  •  On  Uarch  lat.  thl*  y 

*AfMed  ty  cont«*^‘  elraaoy 

.'r«4  thl.  flold  into  .So.  th.t  you  b.« 

i.r^o  V  ,.n.r»l  tb.UiJ't  "»•.  _  .  fontot 

,t  tlM  th«  b.M'-*  ..rchant*.  TO'» 

oyourt.u.  f„llni  th»o  tb,t<.  th« 

„  to  '‘“f  ""‘/.it  dlff.r.«Oy  00.,  ..4 
Thay  kftoa 

“•  yo'i 

1  ~y  *'•''•  ‘i*  tir.r.odln*  eo«9U».nV  “>• 

(1  the  new  fatar.# 

f—'"  „ry  .ine.r.ly  yoa«- 

fys  taiBUSi  ®°' 


M?.  Le.yut; 

•as  raoentf'****'  ^"°ulry  n, 

a^f!  “-xl  -Ith  the 


for  ug 


It 

and 

out 


^-uooaas.  i  real  made  it  ^  ®  P^opoaUlon 

to  havT*^  ®°^athlnf-  fo»®?  almo,?^  *“*■- 

1  •«.  ?s- 

pr»p„r,f~« „ ,. 

»"<!  Partioipet., 


(.lih.4)  swacnr 


roura. 


Plan  Originated  and  Conducted  by 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Company 

307  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

advertising  agency  recognized  by  A.N.P.A,,  P.P.A.,  A.P.A.,  charter  member  of  a\.i\.A.A. 

iP rite  for  full  story  of  this  remarkable  builder  of  business  and  good  will. 
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E  D  I 


A  STRANGE  DOCUMENT 


PRINTED  herewith  is  a  formal  resolution  which 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago, 
last  week,  and  we  urge  every  i)iibli  slier  to  read  it 
with  care: 


“The  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  is  much  concerned  over  information 
from  advertisers  and  publishers  indicating  that 
unusual  and  questionable  measures  of  artificial 
stimulation  of  circulation  are  being  employed  at 
the  present  time. 

“In  normal  times  the  rules  and  standards  set  up 
by  the  Bureau  have  served  reasonably  well  to  pro¬ 
tect  advertisers  and  competing  publishers  alike  and 
the  spirit  of  those  rules  and  standards  has  been 
generally  oli.served.  Apparently,  under  the  stress 
of  present  economic  conditions,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  publishers 
toward  the  use  of  expedients  in  obtaining  and 
maintaining  circulations,  which,  while  within  the 
letter  of  the  Bureau's  rules,  are  likely  to  result 
in  circulation  of  doubtful  value  to  both  advertiser 
and  publisher. 

“The  Board  of  Directors  recognizes  its  respon¬ 
sibility  to  meet  new  conditions  as  they  arise  just  as 
rapidly  as  is  possible:  but  the  drafting  of  appro¬ 
priate  regulations  takes  time.  Meanwhile,  pub¬ 
lishers  are  urged  to  scrutinize  proposed  circulation 
promotion  plans  and  to  assure  themselves  that 
such  measures  conform  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  A.B.C.  standards.  So  also  it  is  suggested 
that  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  study 
with  particular  and  unusual  care  the  circulation 
information  presented  in  A.B.C.  reports.” 


We  regard  this  as  a  peculiar  document,  perhaps 
an  oddity  in  the  archives  of  responsible  co-operative 
effort.  Just  what  does  it  mean?  Certainly  it  is 
something  more  than  a  warning.  It  charges,  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  curious  adverb  “apparently,"  that  some 
unnamed  publishers  are  doing  unnamed  things  which 
do  not  violate  the  rules  of  the  A.B.C.  but  neverthe¬ 
less  are  to  be  denounced  as  “questionable”  and  tending 
to  make  or  hold  circulation  “of  doubtful  value  to 
both  advertiser  and  publisher.” 

We  rise  to  ask  when  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
A.B.C.  was  empowered  to  decide  what  circulation  is 
of  value  to  advertisers?  When  was  qualitative 
analysis  made  a  part  of  the  business  of  this  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization?  The  resolution  talks  about 
“artificial  stimulation  of  circulation.”  Does  it  mean 
that  there  have  been  false  statements  or  untrue 
counts  ? 

We  do  not  so  understand  the  matter.  We  believe 
the  board,  which  is  composed  mainly  of  advertising 
interests,  is  concerned  with  the  so-called  qualitative 
value  of  circulation,  not  the  quantitative  element 
which  we  have  always  believed  was  the  only  right¬ 
ful  business  of  the  auditing  bureau. 

It  would  be  queer  if  in  these  days  when  nearly 
every  business  is  straining  to  meet  payrolls  and 
keep  afloat,  there  would  be  no  instance  of  a  publisher 
getting  or  holding  circulation  by  measures  more 
urgent  than  those  used  in  normal  times,  albeit  con¬ 
serving  A.B.C.  rules.  If  there  has  been  a  general 
break-down  of  the  spirit  among  publishers  to  operate 
within  A.B.C.  limitations  we  have  not  heard  of  it. 
We  would  believe,  offhand,  that  newspapers  are  not 
applying  selling  pressure  to  any  such  degree  as  are 
many  advertisers  driving  for  business  in  a  day  of 
widespread  unemployment,  bankruptcy  and  hoarding. 
However,  this  is  aside  from  the  point. 

The  resolution  is  peculiar.  It  might  even  connect 
up  with  the  eternal  and  unjustified  talk  in  other 
inspired  advertising  circles  that  advertising  rates 
are  too  high,  because  of  “forced”  or  “lunatic  fringe” 
circulation.  Surely  the  A.B.C.  has  not  gone  into 
the  propaganda  business,  via  the  formal  resolutions 
route. 

If  there  are  charges  which  can  be  sustained  against 
publishers  on  the  ground  of  “questionable”  methods 
in  circulation  practice  why  not  out  with  them,  in 
plain  language?  But  please  do  not  indict  publishers 
by  inference,  innuendo  or  the  puerile  word 
“apparently.” 


No  man  lives  who  can  organize  the  American 
press  as  a  unit  for  or  against  anything,  a  fact 
always  mysterious  to  propagandists,  but  the 
uranite  foundation  of  democracy. 


Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business? 
he  shall  stand  before  kings;  he  shall  not 
stand  before  mean  man. — Proverbs,  XXII; 
29. 


I  A  L 


GREATEST  OF  THESE  IS  BUNK 


IS  THIS  CONTEMPT? 

A  SOUTH  DAKOTA  circuit  judge  is  propos¬ 
ing  to  jail  a  newspaper  publisher  and  editor 
•  for  the  publication  of  one  of  the  best  local 
editorials  we  have  been  privileged  to  read  in  months, 
and  so  eminently  proper  and  sensible  that  nothing 
can  account  for  a  contempt  citation  save  possibly 
the  injured  pride  of  a  judicial  autocrat. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  other  columns.  Here 
is  a  case  which  closely  parallels  the  instance  of  the 
jailing  on  contempt  charges  of  the  editors  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  two  years  ago,  beaten  decisively  when 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Ohio  Court 
of  Api)eals.  Indeed,  as  will  be  remembered,  the 
court  rendered  a  decision  reversing  the  lower  court 
in  terms  which  must  have  stung  the  complaining 
judge  to  the  quick.  In  Aberdeen  Judge  Howard 
Babcock,  of  the  circuit  court,  cited  for  contempt 
James  A.  Mathews,  publisher,  and  Howard  C. 
Anderson,  editor,  of  the  American-News,  Ridder 
Brothers  newspapers.  The  editorial  in  question, 
a  full  column  length,  and  written  in  forthright, 
good  old-fashioned  American  newspaper  style,  de¬ 
nounced  as  an  injustice  the  act  of  the  court  in  hav¬ 
ing  twice  suspended  sentence  upon  a  self-confessed 
forger  while  serving  as  county  auditor,  finally 
capping  this  delay  by  giving  the  (Ktlitician  a  six- 
months  suspended  prison  sentence  and  a  $300  fine. 
The  editor  disputed  the  court’s  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances,  based  on  alleged  temporary  insanity  and  the 
l)revious  good  record  of  the  confessed  forger.  This 
did  not  seem  consistent  to  the  editor  who  pointed 
out  that  the  same  judge  had  been  utterly  hard- 
boiled  in  sentencing  to  the  penitentiary  obscure 
men  and  boys  for  the  same  or  lesser  crimes  in  their 
private  capacities.  Also,  it  was  said,  the  auditor 
had  been  a  crook  iq  other  matters.  The  editorial 
wound  up  sassily:  “The  honorable  judge  should 
doff  his  legal  robes,  don  sackcloth  and  sit  in  the 
ashes  until  his  i)enitence  is  complete.” 

From  the  legal  point  of  view  the  case,  similar  to 
the  Cleveland  incident,  presents  an  indefensible 
argument  against  the  judge.  If  we  are  in  possession 
of  all  of  the  facts,  as  we  Ijelieve,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  contempt  cannot  be  sustained  on  any  ground. 
First,  no  act  w'as  committed  which  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  orderly  processes  of  Judge  Babcock’s 
court.  It  was  not  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
court.  It  was  a  privileged  comment  made  when  the 
cause  in  court  was  no  longer  pending.  It  was  in 
the  public  interest.  The  criticism  may  have  con¬ 
tained  lit)el,  though  this  is  not  apparent  to  us,  but 
surely  it  was  not  in  contempt  of  court. 

There  is  another  phase,  a  larger  one,  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  case.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent 
rejjort  of  President  Hoover’s  commission  to  investi¬ 
gate  crime.  Specifically  the  reference  is  to  the 
amazing  malfeasance  of  public  officials  in  this  day 
of  rackets  and  actual  criminal  contempt  of  law. 
No  more  grave  question  exists  in  the  land  than  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  men  who  abuse  their  elec¬ 
tive  or  apix)intive  offices,  robbing  tax-payers  and 
in  instances  actually  conspiring  with  the  most  des- 
I)erate  of  underworld  brigands.  In  giving  the  former 
county  auditor  a  suspended  sentence  for  confessed 
forgery.  Judge  Babock  surely  acted  without  much 
regard  for  public  policy  in  relation  to  the  impene¬ 
trable  question  of  what  will  become  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  if  sworn  officers  of  the  law  and  representatives 
of  the  people  act  like  common  thieves  and  get  away 
with  their  crimes. 

A  good  fight  is  to  be  made  for  the  publisher  and 
editor  by  the  Ridder  Brothers.  They  will  go  the 
whole  distance  to  defend  their  employes  engaged  in 
such  laudable  public  enterprises. 


Attention  of  editors  and  reportorial  staffs 
is  called  to  an  open  letter  which  George  Okk 
‘managing  editor  of  Springfield  (Mo.)  News 6 
Leader,  posted  on  the  bulletin  lx>ard  of  his  offict 
recently,  reproduced  in  other  columns  of  this  issue. 
It  is  rare  that  we  encounter  so  much  sound  editorial 
sense  in  condensed  form  and  we  believe  the  entire 
newspa|)er  fraternity  will  be  refreshed  by  readiuj 
Mr.  Olds’  address. 

What  is  the  matter  with  reporting?  Mr.  Okii 
replies  in  detail,  but  nothing  in  his  bill  of  par- 
ticulars  strikes  us  as  forcibly  as  these  suedne: 
s|)ecifications : 

“Too  much  bunk. 

“Too  much  copy-reading  without  digging  lack  u 
sources  for  the  inside  lowdown. 

“Too  much  publicity  stuff. 

“Not  enough  human-interest  copy. 

“Lack  of  intimate  detail  and  touches  of  color  and 
jaersernality. 

“Too  much  awe  of  ‘important’  citizens — too  mud 
faith  in  news  sources. 

“.And  the  greatest  of  these  is  BUNK.” 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  gild  Mr.  016' 
lily.  We  would  only  supplement  his  remarks  bt 
asserting  that  no  man  has  ever  won  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  in  the  newspaper  business,  to  our  knowledgt 
by  mere  routine  plodding. 


‘‘Reporter’s  Cuess  Held  as  Libel  Cause"— 
headline.  Don’t  print  guesses! 


“THERE  EXISTS  A  DOUBT”— 


ON  MAY  7,  1931,  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  issued  the  following  notice  to  all  broad 
casting  stations,  acting  upon  the  petition  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association: 

“Upon  frequent  occasions  there  has  been  broufbt 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  compUinti  f 
against  radio  stations  broadcasting  fortune-telliut.  ) 
lotteries,  games  of  chance,  gift  enterprises,  or  | 
similar  schemes  offering  prizes  dependent  in  wbok  I 
or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance.  On  that  subject  tlw 
commission  has  this  to  say: 

“There  exists  a  doubt  that  such  broadcasts  ire 
in  the  public  interest.  Complaints  from  a  substu- 
tial  number  of  listeners  against  any  broadcastiiK 
station  presenting  such  programs  will  result  In  the 
station’s  application  for  renewal  of  license  beint 
set  for  a  hearing. 

“Copies  of  this  statement  were  this  day  ordered 
by  the  Commission  to  be  mailed  to  each  broad¬ 
casting  station  licensed  by  the  Commission.” 

Plain  as  that  statement  seems  in  its  implications 
of  disapproval,  the  fact  remains  that  the  practicts 
frowned  upon  have  multiplied  many  times  siiw 
May  7.  The  prize  contest  or  gift  enterprise  1* 
become  the  darling  of  the  broadcasters.  Thousands 
of  people  with  nothing  much  to  do  in  these  times  an 
writing  slogans,  turning  titles  into  scores  of  thro- 
letter  words,  penning  terse  indorsements,  a  word  at 
a  time,  no  more  no  less,  upon  wrappers  either  taken 
from  purchased  goods  or  (pardon  the  grin)  draff 
by  the  contestant  in  close  facsimile  of  the  original 
Uncle  Sam’s  graycoats  are  bending  backs  and  bowit? 
legs  under  the  weight  of  sacks  bearing  contest  entw 
to  broadcasting  stations  and  advertising  agende; 
Prospect  lists  are  longer  and  heavier  than  ever 
but  whether  they  will  assay  an  ounce  of  profit  totleg 
ton  no  one  seems  to  know  or  care. 

We  believe  this  situation  should  interest  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission.  It  should  also  interes 
Congress,  if  the  maintenance  of  anti-lottery  laws 
still  important.  It  should  certainly  interest  news 
paper  publishers,  who  could  not,  if  they  wanted  la 
publish  such  advertising  without  risking  action  I? 
the  postal  authorities  which  would  confiscate  >r 
entire  day’s  circulation.  It  should  interest  all  coe 
cerned  in  advertising,  for  if  advertising  cannot  set 
goods  without  giving  away  valuable  premiums,  tii® 
commerce  and  industry  will  find  a  saner  and 
economical  means  of  moving  goods.  This  spuno® 
product  of  hard  times  needs  immediate  corrert* 
The  Radio  Commission’s  doubts  of  last  May 
such  broadcasts  are  in  the  public  interest” 
again  be  tested  by  the  A.N.P.A. 


“Agencies  defend  their  free  publicity  pr<ft- 
tioes,"  reads  a  headline.  And  how?  By  sayi*9 
editors  may  discard  the  stuff.  But  is  that  whot 
they  tell  clients? 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

M 

N  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

^  F.  HANSEN,  vice-president  and 
.•  general  manager,  Mihvaukee 

FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Fa.  miller,  president  and  editor, 

,  South  Bend  Tribune,  addressed 
the  Y’s  Men’s  club,  of  South  Bend 
recently. 

George  B.  Williams,  publisher  and 
business  manager,  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Times,  with  Mrs.  Williams  are 
at  the  Fleetwood  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla., 
for  a  winter  vacation.  They  made  the 
trip  by  motor  from  New  York. 

H.  B.  Muir,  publisher  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard  and  president 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  visiting  western  Canada. 

Luke  Lea,  Jr.,  publisher,  Nashville 
Tennessean  papers,  is  recuperating  at 
his  home  after  undergoing  an  opera¬ 
tion  last  week. 

Caesar  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Manila  (P.  1.)  Daily  Bulletin,  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles  recently  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  winter  in  his  Los  Angeles 
home. 

Eidward  E.  Evans,  editor,  Columbus 
(0.)  Citisen,  spoke  on  the  Ethics  of 
Journalism  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
class  in  newswriting  at  Denison  Uni¬ 
versity,  Granville,  this  week. 

Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  United  States 
Minister  to  Bulgaria  and  president  of 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  received 
recently  from  King  Boris  III  of  Bul- 
(taria  two  rare  Balkan  evergreen  trees, 
one  for  the  American  Legation  and  one 
for  the  American  School  near  Sofia, 
the  capital.  Both  were  planted  in  honor 
of  the  bicentenary  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Allied  Forces  for 
Prohibition,  chairman  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  to  plan  and  promote  a  two-day 
educational  plan  campaign  in  Tulsa, 
March  19-20. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Clarke,  editor.  Riverside 
(Cal.)  Press,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Riverside 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  more  than  37  years, 
was  recently  the  honor  guest  of  the 
association  at  its  48th  annual  meeting. 

John  O’Donnell,  editor.  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick,  addressed  a  recent 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Clarion  (Pa.) 
Kiwanis  Club.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Norman  C.  Ball, 
editor  of  Clarion  Republican,  who  died 
recently. 

George  H.  Armistead,  editor-in-chief, 
Nashville  Banner,  and  Gus  W.  Dyer, 
editor,  .Southern  Agriculturist,  were 
principal  speakers  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Tennessee  Colonels  last  week. 

W  R.  Orchard,  editor.  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Chamber  of 
Commerce  committee  on  tax  reduction. 

R.  W.  Ruhl,  editor  and  controlling 
"wner  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
TnbuHe,  is  spending  several  weeks  in 
•■os  Angeles  and  other  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  cities. 

Townsend,  editor,  Waten’illc 
X-  ■  Times,  rccentlv  addressed  the 
New  Century  Club  of  Utica. 

,,!•  ?'•  publisher  Beaumont 

I  lex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal,  and  his 
W'fe  are  visiting  relatives  in  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Ala.,  where  his  newspaper 
weer  began.  Some  25  years  ago,  Mr. 
„  apes  was  an  employe  of  the  Mont- 
Homery  Advertiser  business  office. 

Huston,  editor.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  News-Times,  is  the  author  of  a 
Short  short  story,  “Four  O’Clock,’’ 
wnich  appeared  recently  in  Liberty. 

(U<  editor,  Couneil  Bluffs 

.)  Nonpareil,  has  been  named  chair- 
-f'?.  ^'.^'’e  tax  reduction  committee 
fne  chamber  of  commerce. 

assistant  ptibli.sher. 
on  ju  ^^Ptds  (Mich.)  Herald,  served 
I  of  the  annual 

at  Fountain 

t»treet  Baptist  church,  Feb.  12. 

De/rmv”  c  ^'"Ray,  editorial  director, 

SnL  at  a  dinne; 

H'gWand  Park.  Mich.. 
»'resbyterian  church  officers,  Feb.  2. 


Sentinel-News  publishing  company,  left 
this  week  on  a  business  trip  to  New 
York. 

Frank  O.  Larson,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  Tulsa  (C)kla.)  World, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city. 

Carroll  Binder,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago  Daily  News,  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  Feb.  6. 

Arba  J.  Irvin,  business  manager. 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  and  Frank  O. 
Larsen,  business  manager,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  have  been  elected  directors  of 
the  Tulsa  chamber  of  commerce. 

Harry  J.  Ford,  business  manager. 
Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Winnipeg. 

F.  C.  Oswick,  former  advertising 
manager,  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  new  agency  which  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  has 
opened  in  that  city. 

Myron  Stewart,  formerly  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  recently  joined  the 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin  Nezvs,  display- 
advertising  staff. 

Robert  R.  O’Brien,  business  manager 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  and  Boy 
Scout  Council  treasurer  has  been  named 
financial  campaign  chairman  Of  the 
local  scout  organization.  Clark  H.  Gal¬ 
loway,  city  editor,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  council. 

IN  THE  EDITORAL  ROOMS 

Gardner  e.  Campbell,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Wakefield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item,  and  a  former  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Press  Association,  is 
a  candidate  for  the  school  committee  in 
Wakefield  at  the  election  in  March. 

Howard  Eskridge,  managing  editor, 
Nashville  Banner,  has  just  completed 
compilation  of  the  first  Banner  style 
book. 

Watson  Bell,  former  managing  editor. 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal, 
and  a  brother  of  Brian  Bell,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  is  doing  free  lance  news¬ 
paper  work  at  York,  S.  C. 

Alex.  G.  Rose,  managing  editor, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  who  Ras 
been  ill  for  some  months,  has  been  re¬ 
moved  to  his  home  from  the  hospital. 

P.  W.  (Pat)  Hammond,  managing 
editor,  Atlanta  Constitution  is  spending 
a  brief  vacation  hunting  in  south 
Georgia. 

Silas  B.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor, 
Galveston  (Tex.)  Nervs  and  Tribune 
has  been  elected  trustee^  of  the  Rosen¬ 
berg  Library  of  Galveston,  an  endowed 
public  institution. 

Paul  L.  Jones,  managing  editor, 
Toledo  News-Bee  addressed  the  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agents  Association  of  Toledo. 
Feb.  4,  on  “What’s  The  News  Today.’’ 
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ERALD  BRECKENRIDGE  at  the 
age  of  19  is  the  one-man  staff  of 
weekly  tabloid  newspaper.  He  is 
editor,  feature 
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O.  Bpeckenridge 


writer,  circulation 
manager  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  execu¬ 
tives  of  the 
Jamaica  (N.Y.) 
Long  Island 
Globe,  published 
by  Eugene  E. 
Early,  proprietor 
of  the  Jamaica 
(N.Y.)  Queens 
C  o  u  n  t  y  Neivs. 
Breckenridge  was 
a  reporter  on  the 
News  when  Mr. 
Early  decided  to 
start  the  weekly,  and  appointed  the 
youthful  newspaperman  to  be  its  staff. 

Breckenridge  is  the  son  of  Gerald 
Breckenridge  Breitigen.  author  of  “The 
Radio  Boys’’  and  other  boys’  books.  Lie 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Washington 
Herald  for  six  months  and  then  joined 
the  Flushing  (N.Y.)  North  Shore 
Journal  before  going  to  the  Queens 
County  News. 

During  the  week  Breckenridge  writes 
news  and  feature  stories,  selects  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  forthcoming  issue  and 
makes  up  the  paper.  When  the  edition 
is  off  the  press,  he  loads  the  papers  into 
a  waiting  flivver  and  trundles  them 
about  Queens  County  to  news  dealers 
and  subscribers. 


Lester  Adams,  Portland,  Ore.,  news¬ 
paperman  and  until  recently  managing 
editor  of  the  News-Telegram,  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
mayor  at  the  forthcoming  election. 

Lee  J.  Smits,  columnist  and  wild  life 
editor,  Detroit  Times  resigned  Feb.  5 
from  the  Mackinaw  Island  Park  Com¬ 
mission  to  which  he  was  appointed  a 
year  ago. 

Freddie  Russell,  sports  editor,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  who  recently  underwent 
an  operation  for  appendicitis,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work. 

John  I.  Liscomb,  a  former  member  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  staff, 
has  passed  the  Maine  bar  examination 
and  plans  to  start  practice  in  Portland. 

Mrs.  Paul  Wakefield  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Soule  have  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  as  society  editor 
and  club  editor  respectively,  succeeding 
Miss  Louise  Welch  and  Mrs.  Ola  Beau- 
bien,  resigned.  Both  Mrs.  Wakefield 
and  Mrs.  .Soule  are  veteran  newspaper 
workers,  the  former  having  served  as 
a  feature  writer  and  book  reviewer  on 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  and  the  latter 
on  the  Houston  Press. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Rogers  Is  Back! 

After  a  reporting  expedition  that  took  him  around  the  world. 
Will  Rogers  is  back  in  America. 

He  has  covered  the  war  in  Manchuria  and  in  China,  the 
conference  in  Geneva,  and  many  places,  persons  and  events  in 
between. 

Newspapers  that  take  the  Rogers  features  have  enjoyed  an 
unusual  service. 

If  you  have  not  the  Rogers  daily  dispatches  or  weekly  letters, 
better  wire  now  to  the  syndicate  which  has  exclusive  control  of 
all  Rogers  newspaper  writings. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAdam 
President 


By  Test— 

The  Best-Read 
Comic 

AN  OBJECTIVE  ANALY¬ 
SIS  OF  READING  INTER- 
ESTS  OF  1001  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  IN  THE 
COMICS  APPEARING  IN 
THE  DES  MOINES  SUN¬ 
DAY  REGISTER 

by 

Emery  H.  Ruby 

Director  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism 
Drake  University 
Des  Moines 

SHOWS 

ELLA 

CINDERS 

By 

Bill  Conselman 
and  Charlie  Plumb 

IS  THE  NO.  1  RANKING 
COMIC  IN  READING  IN¬ 
TEREST  AMONG  ALL 
CHILDREN  ... 

pROFP:SSOR  RUBY’S  analysis 
was  made  after  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  499  boys  and  502  girls 
ranging  in  ages  from  4  to  21.  The 
interviews  were  deliberately  dis¬ 
tributed  among  children  in  four 
social  classes — (a)  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  (b)  salaried  (c)  skilled 
(d)  unskilled. 

The  TWEN  EY-FOUR  comics 
appearing  in  The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  were  covered  in  this 
test.  It  showed  percentages  of  read¬ 
ing  interest  ranged  from  70.43% 
for  the  least-read  comic  to  93.91% 
for  the  best-read  comic  —  ELLA 
CINDERS. 

Ella  cinders  keeps  com¬ 
manding  comics  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  For  terms  and  samples,  please 
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Bob  Becker,  outdoors  editor.  Chicatjo 
Tribune,  spoke  on  "GHiservation”  at  a 
mcetinR  of  the  IrvinR  Park  Woman's 
club  this  week. 

Wilburn  Van  Fleet,  has  been  name<l 
sports  editor  of  the  Cah'cston  (Tex.) 
Xeu’S,  succeediiiR  Sam  Hunter  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Houston  Post  copy 
desk. 

Harry  Steinfeld  has  been  appointed 
drama  editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
S  ru'S-T  flegratn. 

.  Krnest  W.  Peterson,  automobile  edi¬ 
tor.  Portland  Oregon  Jourftal,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
class  at  Ontenary-Wilbur  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

Frank  Healy.  city  editor,  .Vert*  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Times,  is  confined  to  his 
home  by  illness. 

Eyall  Hutton  Hill,  state  editor, 
H'aterhury  American  has  returned  to 
work  after  a  month’s  absence  caused  by 
an  appendicitis  operation. 

Rurick  Ander.son,  telepraph  editor, 
M ihvaukee  Sentinel,  has  been  ill  at  his 
home  for  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Anderson, 
Sentinel  rep)rter,  was  released  from 
the  hospital  last  week,  followinR  an 
operation. 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  contributiiiR  editor 
and  member  of  the  Poston  Christian 
Seicncc  Afonitor  editorial  board  recently 
addressed  the  AdvertisinR  Club  of  Bos¬ 
ton  on  the  Sino-Japanese  dispute. 


EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER 

Inrlu^inQ 

Fourth  Estate 
Newspaperdom  Journalist 


Patpnted.  ReifUtmd  •ndront«nU  ropyrlghted  by 
THE  EDITOR  k  PI:BLISHER  CO.,  INC. 
Jimeii  Wrifbt  Brown.  Pretidpnt  ind  Puhlinher 
Suit*  17** — Timet  Bulldinr — ^2nd  Street  tnd 
Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
THepkonfti : 

Bryant  9  S05S.  31)54.  8055  and  3056 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS'  AND  AD\'ERTISEBS' 
JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA 

by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 


Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb.  MomoUip 
Editor;  Warren  L.  Baitett.  Newt  Editor;  Robert  S. 
Mann,  A$ooeiot«  Editor  ;  John  W.  Perry.  Feature  Editor. 


rharlet  B.  Omomet,  Bm/tinettit  and  Adrfrtirino  Man- 
aorr ;  Jamet  Wright  Brown.  Jr..  Promotion  Manaprr ; 
Oeorge  H.  Strata.  CirnUation  Manaorr ;  S.  L.  Dare, 
Clattiflod  Manager;  EHaabeth  McMahon.  Cankirr. 


Taondon.  England,  office:  Walter  Rouse,  418/22 
Strand.  W.  C.  2.  MUi  Muriel  G.  Atklnt.  Manager, 
Lemdon  Editor:  Allan  Delafont.  113  Edenbridge 
Road.  Enfleld.  Middletei.  Paris,  France,  office:  76 
roe  dee  Petite  Champt,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manoger. 
Parli  Editor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Engkien-lee-Boine,  Seine  et  Oiee.  Tokyo  Correapond- 
ent.  Clarence  A.  Darli.  c/o  Japan  Adrertlser. 
Washington  CorreqMndent :  George  H.  Manning. 
Sational  Pre$i  (Jlub  Building.  Chicago  Office:  Snitr 
77/6,  London  Oumantee  and  Aoeident  BuUdimg,  S60 
fiortk  Michigan  Aomue,  George  Brandenburg.  Corree- 
ptmdent;  Otto  L.  Brunt,  Advertieing  Repreeentatire. 
Pacltlc  Coat!  RepretentatWet :  R.  J.  Bldwell  A  Co.. 
7 it  Market  Street,  San  Prancltco:  Timet  Bldg.,  Los 
Aogelet:  and  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Washington. 


International  Year  Book  last  Saturday  In  January — 
*‘.\.N.P.A.**  numbers  last  two  Saturdays  in  April — 
Advertising  Convention  number  first  Saturday  In  June — 
.Advertising  linage  rerords  in  March  and  Septemtier — 
Newspaper  rates  and  citmlaiiont  in  January  and  July — 
Market  Guide  containing  standardised  merchandising 
and  marketing  data  on  1.400  newspaper  mafkets 
third  Saturday  In  November^ 

Siae  of  type  page  8%  t  12  Inches — 168  agate  lines 
(12H  ems)  on  four  eolumna — total  of  673  agate 
lines  to  the  page— 

Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper  field — 
Display  advertising  rates;  transient.  T5c.  per  agate 
line,  or  aeries  of  insertions  as  follows: — 


[Lines 

sue  [Acete 

1 

Time 

6 

Tlmea 

:  13 

1  Times 

1  26 
Times 

i  *2 
Times 

1  PAfC:  872 
H  Pace.  S36 
M  Pace  188 
H  Pace  84 
A  Pace  42 

I2S0 

140 

78 

60 

30 

8225 

120 

70 

45 

25 

8200 

110 

65 

40 

20 

1  8190 
100 
60 
33 
17 

8168 

95 

55 

80 

16 

The  single  ctriumn  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a 
SS'tlme  basts  as  any  other  schedule,  namely.  $168 
per  page:  $95  half  page:  955  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  lit.  per  agate  line  one  time;  60c. 
per  agate  line  four  times. 

Situations  WanUd:  SOc.  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40r.  per  agate  line  three  times  (count  sis  words  to 
the  line) . 

Subscription  rates:  By  mall  payable  In  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions  94  per  year; 
Canada  94.50;  Foreign  95. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business  Papers. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  a  eortified  **A.B.C.*'  at  follows: 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

••  •*  1930 . 

1o!403 

11.417 

11.564 

•*  •*  1929 . 

10.180 

“  ••  1928 . 

8.967 

10.019 

••  ••  1927 . 

8.220 

9.546 

“  1926 . 

7.014 

7.966 

MarRaret  Reid,  formerly  of  KuRene, 
Ore.,  ha.s  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Daily  Neu's. 

O.  B.  Keeler,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
sports  staff,  was  the  chief  speaker  at  a 
recent  meetiiiR  of  the  Atlanta  LeRion 
Club. 

Helen  Dahnke,  who  has  conducted  the 
“What-Not”  on  the  Nashtvile  Evening 
Tennessean  for  a  number  of  years,  is 
now  in  charRe  of  the  Sunday  maRazinc 
section.  Lawrence  ARee,  Jr.,  who  was 
conductiiiR  the  maRazine  section,  is  now 
on  the  copy  desk. 

J.  R.  McG)y,  Capitol  reporter,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  visited  his 
son  J.  R.  Jr.,  who  is  stayinR  with  rela¬ 
tives  at  Panama  City,  Fla.,  last  week¬ 
end. 

Clinton  P.  Rowe,  former  day  city 
editor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
who  has  been  secretary  to  Mayor  \Iicli- 
ael  J.  O'Hara  for  the  past  ciRht  years, 
ha.s  returned  to  the  TelcRram  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

H.  A.  Wilkinson,  sports  staff,  Palti- 
nwre  Sun,  was  called  to  Clifton,  N.  J., 
last  week  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

Grace  Gardner  has  been  appointed 
society  editor,  Portland  Oregonian,  suc- 
ceediiiR  Francesca  Dekum,  resiRned. 

Jack  Orr,  Youngstown  (O.)  Tele¬ 
gram  reporter,  in  the  Ruise  of  a  depres¬ 
sion  derelict,  is  visiting  shelters  for  the 
homeless  and  writing  a  series  on  his 
experiences. 

William  P.  Groen,  city  hall  reporter, 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press,  and  Mrs.  Groen  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  Jan.  31. 

Richard  MacfarlaiK  who  has  l>een 
doing  sports  for  the  Lnngviexv  (Wash.) 
Daily  Xetvs  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  .Seattle. 

G.  A.  Seel,  city  editor,  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Tribune  is  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  select  a  name  for 
Galveston’s  new  municipal  airport. 

Carlcton  Vance  ^fonroe  is  writing  a 
daily  column  for  the  Huntington  Park 
(Cal.)  Signal. 

Sam  Jackson,  former  Denver  news¬ 
paperman,  recently  sailed  for  Hawaii 
and  will  go  from  there  to  China  as 
correspondent  for  several  American 
newspapers. 

Tom  Brindlcv  and  F.  Roland  Dolan, 
editorial  staff,  Pall  River  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald  News,  have  exchanged  places. 
Brindley  doing  general  assignment  Work 
and  Dolan  going  to  the  sports  desk  in 
addition  to  his  former  assignment  as 
district  man. 

Creorge  Scibel,  literary  and  drama 
critic,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  is  giv¬ 
ing  a  series  of  talks  on  books  broadcast 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  sta¬ 
tion.  WCAE. 

William  L.  Shrigley,  photographer, 
.Springfield  (O.)  Daily  Nezvs  and  Sun, 
is  recovering  at  his  home  from  a  serious 
attack  of  influenza. 

Ina  Karson,  editorial  staff.  Spring- 
field  (O.)  Daily  Neivs,  is  spending  two 
weeks  in  Vermont. 

John  H.  Mahoney,  who  resigned  from 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  staff 
to  become  resident  director  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Taxpayers’  Association,  was  given 
a  brief  case  at  a  farewell  party,  Feb.  2 
by  the  Telegram  staff. 

H.  G.  Andrews,  editorial  director, 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat  was  guest 
speaker  of  the  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women’s  Club  dinner  meeting  at 
the  Capital  Hotel,  Johnstown,  Feb.  4. 

Oscar  Silverman,  copy  desk.  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  and 
Mrs.  Silverman,  are  parents  of  a  .son, 
born  Feb.  6. 

C.  William  Duncan,  columnist,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  i.edger  and  Sunday 
Ledger,  spoke  before  the  Allentown, 
(Pa.)  Lions  Club,  recently.  Captain 
Charles  C.  Curtis,  advertising  manager. 
Allentoxvn  (Pa.)  Morning  Call,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Lloyd  I-arson,  Mihoaukee  Wisconsin 
Xews  sports  writer,  is  officiating  in 
Wisconsin  State  College  conference 
basketball  this  winter. 


Milton  Hart  recently  resigned  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  to  join  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Wisconsin  New’S  copy  desk. 

Albert  Lawrence  Martin,  court  re¬ 
porter,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American 
and  Republican,  has  resumed  his  duties 
after  an  illness. 

Reuben  Levin,  Mihvaukee  Sentinel 
city  hall  reporter,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  the  (leorge  Wash¬ 
ington  bicentennial  in  Milwaukee. 

Joseph  Epstein,  editorial  staff,  Xc7V 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Times,  who  has  been 
ill,  has  returned  to  his  duties. 

John  Hoffman,  former  Chicago  Daily 
.Sews  White  Sox  writer  recently  joined 
the  Mihvaukec  Wisconsin  Nexvs  as  pic¬ 
ture  editor. 

Jerry  Cady,  formerly  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Ej’cning  Express,  has  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  Record  staff. 

(jeorge  B.  Scofield,  former  St.  Louis 
Times  rewrite  man,  recently  joined  the 
Mihoaukee  .Sentinel  state  desk. 

^^iss  Beryl  E.  Bryant  of  the  society 
department,  Bangor  (Me.)  Nervs  has 
announced  her  engagement  to  Norman 
F.  Plouff  of  Dexter,  Me. 

Donald  W.  Parks,  copy  reader,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  has  re¬ 
ceived  word  of  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Ensign  Philip  Edward  Parks,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  collision  between  an  airplane 
and  a  boat  in  Guantanomo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Mrs.  CJiarlcs  .\.  Roberts,  wife  of 
C.  A.  Roberts  city  editor,  Springfield 
(O.)  Daily  Xczvs,  is  recuperating  from 
ail  appendicitis  operation. 

Claude  A.  Mahoney,  Indianapolis  Star 
reporter  addressed  the  .-Xnder.son,  Ind. 
Optimist  club,  Feb.  4. 

Heinie  Martin,  sports  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tin  returned  Ecb.  3  from  a  three-weeks’ 
honeymoon  trip  to  South  America  and 
the  VV^est  Indies. 

Miss  Dorothy  Bennett,  daughter  of 
Winchester  Bennett  of  New  Haven,  and 
William  J.  Foote,  columnist  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant,  have  announced  their  engagement. 

Albert  H.  Brown,  formerly  on  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  reportorial 
staff,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
San  Diego  office  of  the  California  State 
Motor  Vehicle  Department. 

B.  A.  Teeters,  managing  editor, 
.Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News  and  Sun. 
is  serving  on  two  committees  of  the 
Springfield  Rotary  Club  for  1932.  He 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  public 
information  committee  and  a  member 
of  the  club  service  committee. 

William  Wilson  has  become  head  of 
the  photographic  staff,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Xczrs  and  Knickerbocker 
Press.  Ralph  MacDougall,  formerly  of 
Albany  Ttntes-Uninn,  has  joined  the 
Evening  News  camera  staff. 

Wendell  H.  Benson  of  the  art  staff  of 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion  has  added 
the  duties  of  picture  editor,  succeeding 
^filton  J.  Serbe,  who  has  joined  the 
photograpliic  staff. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

OBERT  C.  BARTON,  tclcgranh 
editor,  Springfield  (O.)  Daily 
.Vcrt’.r,  to  ^fiss  .Alice  Mumma,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.  recently. 

Willis  Vanden  Berg,  editor,  Boyden 
(la.)  Reporter,  to  Miss  Helen  Lowe, 
last  week  in  Hospers,  la. 

John  G.  (Sandy)  Grimes,  reporter 
I. os  Angeles  (Cal.)  Evening  Herald  & 
Express,  to  Gladys  Brooks,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  Jan.  15  at  Yuma,  Ariz. 

William  S.  Waddell,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times,  to 
Miss  Marv  I^ee  Hill,  of  Hot  Springs, 
N.  C.  Jan.  31. 

Melis.sa  Browne,  society  editor, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Nezvs  and  Obsen'cr, 
for  four  years,  to  Dr.  Sidney  Smith, 
Raleigh  physician,  Feb.  6  at  Raleigh. 

Dorothy  Howard,  editor  of  the  Ash¬ 
land  (Neb.)  Gazette,  to  James  R. 
Ziegenl)ein,  Ashland,  in  Hot  Springs. 
S.  D.,  July  12,  1930.  The  marriage  W'as 
just  recently  announced. 

Kay  Hall,  Chicago  Daily  Times  re- 


IM)rter  who  recently  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  from  her  home  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
Francis  Healy,  Chicago  Daily  Time 
rewrite  man,  Jan.  23. 

John  C.  Hart,  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Poa 
to  Miss  Deana  Cummins. 

Kenneth  D.  Smith,  sports  writer,  Nat 
York  Daily  Mirror,  to  Miss  Emile  B. 
Latimer  of  Astoria,  L.  1.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.Smith  will  spend  their  honeymoon  in 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  where  Mr.  Smith  will 
cover  the  spring  training  of  the 
York  Giants. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

At  THE  meeting  of  the  Massachi 
.SETTS  Press  Association,  Feb.  i 
final  arrangements  were  made  for  ll* 
association’s  trip  to  Bermuda.  Mardf 
11  to  18.  It  is  expected  that  there  wit 
be  at  least  50  in  the  party. 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Press  Club  put  Kar 
sas  politicians  “on  the  fire”  Feb.  8,  * 
the  annual  frying  pan  show  of  the  dii 
Governor  Harry  H.  Woodring  and  fin 
former  Kansas  chief  executives  wen 
guests  of  honor.  Ted  G.  Wear,  Toftk 
Stale  Journal,  was  a  co-author  of  thi 
show,  with  J.  F.  Jarrell,  formerly  oi 
Kansas  City  Times  and  Topeka  Dtsi] 
Capital,  and  now  director  of  publichy 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Topeka  newspapr 
men  who  took  part  were ;  Cecil  Howe^ 
Kansas  City  Star;  W.  G.  Clugston 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post;  Mihor 
Tabor,  Robert  Hubbard,  Charles  Ses¬ 
sions,  E.  E.  Kelley,  Topeka  Capital: 
Arthur  J.  Carruth,  Jr.,  Walter  Mark 
ley,  A.  L.  Shultz,  Dwight  Thactr 
Harris,  R.  E.  Lewis  and  Jack  W.  Jar 
rell,  of  the  State  Journal ;  J.  B.  Engif 
.Associated  Press. 


Decision  on  the  proposal  to  men 
state  headquarters  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  from .  Noimi 
Okla..  to  Oklahoma  City  probably  wil! 
be  made  at  the  spring  meeting  of  Iltf 
Ixiard. 

Mary  McPhail,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  feature  writer,  addressed  a  reem: 
meeting  of  the  women’s  activities  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  Aovran?  ) 
INC.  Club  on  “Experiences  of  a  Ncts-  ' 
paper  Woman.” 

Arthur  M.  Brown.  Jr.,  has  been  rt- 
elected  president  of  the  Better  Bcsi 
NESS  Bureau  of  San  Francisco.  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Folger,  assistant  vice-presid« 
of  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegrap) 
Company  and  past-president  of  the  Sar 
Francisco  Advertising  Club,  was  electtc 
secretary. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Forsberg.  advertisinc 
manager.  Boston  Store,  Grand  Rapids 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  ihe 
W'omen’s  Advertising  Club  of  (IiAMr 
Rapids  luncheon  meeting  Feb.  1. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Ben  E.  JARVIS,  Troy,  Ill.,  i*- 
cently  assumed  management  of  ihi 
Phophetstown  (Ill.)  Call,  a  weekly 
which  he  purchased  from  Bruce  Cole. 

Walden  Smith,  formerly  of  Moulion 
Iowa,  has  acquired  half  interest  in  ih 
Moravia  (la.)  Union. 

Otto  F.  Metschke  has  sold  the  Malj; 
son  (Neb.)  News,  weekly,  to  Haiw 
Requa,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  F.  A 
Wolfe.  Mr.  Requa  will  cdil  the  papf' 
with  Mr.  Wolfe  as  foreman  of  tl* 
plant. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

WATERBURY  (Conn.)  AMERi 
CAN.  26  pages,  Waterbury  Ei- 
publican,  30  pages  and  Watei^ 
Democrat.  22  pages,  annual  WalerW' 
.Automobile  show  editions,  February 
2  and  3. 

Lincoln  (Neb.")  .Nuiiday  Journal 
.9/ffr,  annual  review  numher,  Jan.  a* 
80  pages. 

Richmond  (Va.) 

4-page  cooking  school  section,  Febru¬ 
ary  7. 

I.ongviezv  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  Firs* 
Oil  .Anniversary  Edition,  60  pages,  5® 
day  Jan.  31. 

Flint  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal.  FA  j 
26  pages ;  Clearance  Day  sales  editiou 
Cape  Town  (South  Africa)  W 
Argus,  7Sth  Birthday  Number,  1--P**' 
supplement,  Jan.  2. 
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Ad  ve  rtising  Agencies 

antThoarding  plea 

IS  THEME  OF  COPY 

Banks  Tie  in  With  Campaign  to 
Bring  Out  Hidden  Cash — Maker 
of  Safety  Paper  Seeks  to 
Stimulate  Advertising 

Plans  to  take  advantage  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s  anti-hoarding  campaign 
were  being  considered  this  week  by 
financial  advertisers  in  various  lines. 

A  letter  to  all  banks  in  the  country 
urging  them  to  make  an  advertising 
drive  to  end  hoarding  and  increase  their 
deposits  was  prepared  by  George  La 
Monte  &  Son,  Xutley,  N.  J.,  maker  of 
safety  paper  for  checks,  through  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  La  Monte  com¬ 
pany,  which  itself  began  a  campaign  this 
week  under  the  slogan  "Bank  Your 
Money  and  Pay  by  Check,’’  suggested 
the  use  of  the  same  slogan  in  bank  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  offered  to  supply  proofs 
or  mats  of  complete  advertisements  if 
desired. 

The  La  Monte  campaign  is  first  using 
magazines  appealing  to  business  men. 
It  will  also  use  financial  papers  and 
probably  other  newspapers  with  strong 
financial  sections  in  selected  cities. 
Copy  stresses  the  safety,  convenience 
and  prestige  of  a  checking  account,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  danger  that  cash 
may  be  lost  or  stolen. 

One  bank  which  seized  upon  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s  statement  on  hoarding 
for  a  direct  tie-up  was  the  New  York 
Savings  Bank,  New  York  City,  which 
in  a  small  advertisement  this  week  said  : 
"Stop  Being  .Afraid.  The  idle  dollar 
Ix-nefits  no  one,  but  every  dollar  put 
into  circulation  keeps  on  working  for 
the  iKMH'fit  of  the  entire  community.  If 
you  can  afford  it,  spend  your  idle  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  things  you  need,  or  put 
them  into  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank, 
where  you  will  receive  a  dividend  every 
three  months,  and  so  make  idle  dollars 
work  for  the  community.’’ 

Other  savings  banks,  many  of  which 
have  been  advertising  regularly  to  in¬ 
crease  their  deposits,  are  putting  less 
emphasis  on  the  go(Kl  of  the  community 
and  more  on  the  good  of  the  depositor 
In  New  A’ork  City  and  Westchester 
County,  for  instance,  thirty-three  mutual 
savings  banks  are  carrying  on  u  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  most  of  the  New  York 
City  newsjjapers  are  used.  Copy  ap¬ 
pearing  this  week  pointed  out  that  the 
dollar  now'  is  "all  of  17  per  cent  larger 
and  stronger,  measured  in  terms  of  what 
he’ll  buy”  than  in  1929.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  went  on  to  argue  that  oih-  can 
now  buy  as  much  as  he  lK)ught  in  1929, 
and  still  have  27  per  cent  to  put  into 
a  savings  bank. 

This  co-operative  campaign  is  handled 
by  N'ewell-Emmett  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Testimony  to  the  value  of  bank  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  present  period  was 
given  by  John  W.  Chalfant.  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Colonial  Trust  Company  of 
Pittsburgh  and  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bankers  .Association,  w’ho  spoke 
Jan.  30  before  the  Pennsylvania  News- 
paiwr  Publishers  .Association.  He  told 
his  audience  that  despite  hank  closings 
m  Pittsburgh  in  1931,  “not  one  of  tlie 
banks  in  Pittsburgh  which  have  a 
definite  newspaper  advertising  (trogram 
was  forced  to  close.  My  own  institu¬ 
tion,  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  a 
consi.stent  newspaper  advertiser,  actually 
increased  its  deposits  more  than 
SfiOO.OOO.” 

Mr.  Chalfant  added:  “Newspaper 
space  is  the  backbone  of  hank  adver¬ 
tising,  yet  the  newspaiier  advertising 
done  in  the  iiast,  and  esjiecially  this 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  what 
will  be  done  when  advertising  is  more 
consistently  and  more  intelligently  used 
tty  banks.  .As  a  whole,  it  is  not  es¬ 
pecially  well  done  now.  Too  few  banks 
understand  it  as  yet.  Too  few  of  them 
^  in  it  a  forceful  selling  medium. 

many  of  them  look  upon  it  as  a 
niedium  for  conservative  stereotyped 
announcements,  as  a  necessary  evil,  or 
^s  a  straight  donation.” 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald  , 


Hart  E.  Lehman 


*<'r^OC’’  LPHIMAN  has  a  strong 

.L/  passion  for  agency  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  creating  copy  for  his 
own — Hart  K.  Lehman — .Advertising, 
New  York  City. 

He  is  a  handball  and  tennis  enthusi¬ 
ast.  is  keen  for  a  rubber  of  auction  or 
contract  at  any  time,  would  raise  pedi¬ 
greed  .Airdales  if  he  had  time,  and  keeps 
a  black  briar  pipe  fuming  constantly. 

"Doc"  studied  journalism  at  college 
hut  it  never  took.  '  He  has  sold  giKids 
on  the  road,  behind  the  counter,  at  front 
and  rear  doors,  and  through  every 
medium  known  to  the  profession.  Is 
said  to  be  a  chain  store,  drug,  stationery, 
and  radio  siK-cialist,  and  prides  himself 
on  meeting  a  client  and  talking  the 
client’s  own  trade  parlance,  not  super¬ 
ficially,  but  with  a  somewhat  intimate 
knowledge  of  what  the  other  fellow’s 
job  actually  calls  for. 

Once  he  held  the  title  of  copy  chief 
at  Gimbel’s  New  York  store.  He  also 
was  with  Sonneborn's,  the  Kresge.  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Newark,  the  Auer¬ 
bach  Candy  Company,  the  Charles 
Williams  Stores,  and  Albert  Frank  &■ 
Co.,  advertising  agency. 

He  settled  down  in  1928  and  became 
a  sipiare  peg  in  a  square  hole,  contact¬ 
ing,  planning,  copying,  visualizing,  pro- 
ductioning,  and  office  detailing. 

“Doc"  abhors  red  tape.  His  office 
latchstring  is  out  at  all  times  for 
printers,  engravers,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  other  space  hounds.  He 
has  a  naturally  impulsive  temperament 
which  is  guardedly  controlled,  and  han¬ 
dles,  among  a  score  of  others,  such  ac¬ 
counts  as  National  Shirt  Shops,  the 
Beaver  Manufacturing  Company’s  Bril- 
liantone  Steel  Needles  for  phonographs, 
the  Goldsmith  Publishing  Company, 
Hahn  Steelset  Brushes,  the  Cine-A- 
Graph  Corporation,  and  A.  L.  Siegel 
Company’s  powder  puffs. 


New  Stamp  Settles  Dispute 

By  adopting  a  type  of  stamp  which 
adheres  firmly  to  cellophane  and  sim¬ 
ilar  wrappers,  the  Arkansas  Department 
of  Revenue  has  brought  about  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  difficulties  with  cigarette 
manufacturers,  who  at  one  time  threat¬ 
ened  to  withdraw  cigarette  advertising 
from  newspapers  of  that  state.  The 
deiiartment  had  issued  an  order  requir¬ 
ing  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  slit  the 
wrajiper  and  affix  the  stamii  to  tlu 
inside  container. 


Lichtenberg  Joins  Amos  Parrish 

Bernard  Lichtenberg,  vice-president 
and  director  of  advertising  of  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Institute,  as  well  as  a 
leading  figure  in  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  has  become  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  .Amos  Parrish  &  Co., 
retailing  counselor.  He  will  carry  on 
his  new  work  without  dropping  his  re¬ 
lations  with  the  .Alexander  Ifamilton 
Institute. 


TRAVER  SMITH  PROMOTED 

Traver  Smith,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  Chase  &  Sanborn’s  coffee  and 
tea  products  since  1929,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
of  which  Chase  &  Sanborn  is  a  unit. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Fleisch- 
mann  Company  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
shipping  department  in  1919,  later  be¬ 
coming  advertising  manager.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Chase  &  San¬ 
born  division  of  Standard  Brands  In- 
corjiorated  wIkmi  that  company  was  or¬ 
ganized.  Mr.  Smith  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1919.  During  his  college 
career  he  was  quarterback  on  the  1916 
team.  The  team  was  broken  up  by  the 
war  and  he  entered  the  naval  aviation 
service. 


A.N.A.  Electa  New  Members 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  .Ale,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  iK'en  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers.  C.  L.  Landon,  vice-president  and 
director  of  advertising,  will  represent 
the  company  in  the  .A.N.A.  .Another 
new  member  of  this  Association  is  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  New 
York.  Glenn  1.  Tucker,  manager  of  the 
public  relations  department,  has  been 
chosen  .A.N..A.  representative  of  the 
company. 


Placing  King  Bee  Cigar  Copy 

Wengler  &  Mandel,  Inc.,  Chicago 
manufacturers  of  Tom  Palmer  and  King 
Bee  cigars,  have  launched  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  the  C/iiVm/o  Tribune  on 
the  King  Bee  cigar.  This  particular 
brand  has  never  iK'en  advertised  before 
and  the  copy  theme  for  the  campaign 
is  built  around  the  slogan.  “The  cigar 
of  a  million  recommendations.”  C. 
Wendell  Mueiich  Company,  Chicago 
agency,  prejiared  the  campaign. 


Flanagan  Join*  Tracy 

James  R.  Flanagan  who  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  handled  the  advertising 
of  Jean  Jordeau,  Inc.,  advertiser  of  Zip 
depilatory.  Zip  epilator.  Zip-shave  and 
Abscent,  also  the  Grolier  Society,  (Book 
of  Knowledge)  has  become  associated 
with  the  W.  1.  Tracy  Agency,  New 
A’ork.  Mr.  Flanagan  is  iilanning  a 
large  campaign  for  the  Zip  prcxlucts  for 
magazines,  newspapers  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications. 


Hooper  Joins  Starch  Staff 

C.  F.  Hooper,  for  several  years  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  charge  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  marketing  services  with  Daniel 
Starch,  consultant  in  comiiK-rcial  re¬ 
search,  New  York. 


Coast  Agency  Joins  4-A 

Bowman,  Deiite,  Cummings,  Inc.,  Los 
.Angeles,  has  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  .American  .Association  of 
.Advertising  .Agencies. 

Woman  Named  Space  Buyer 

Bauerlein,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Miss  Sara  Pane  as  space  buyer. 


NEW  WORCESTER  AGENCY 


George  A.  Wells  and  Philip  Coolidge 
Form  Partnership 

The  Wells-Coolidge  Advertising 
.Agency  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  with 
offices  in  the  Worcester  Evening  Post 
building,  ojiened  for  business  last  week. 
George  A.  Wells,  president,  announced 
the  firm  would  handle  advertising  of 
every  tyiie. 

Mr.  Wells  started  his  career  on  the 
staff  of  the  Worcester  Fvening  Post, 
leaving  to  become  an  ac>.ouut  executive 
with  the  Rule- Williams  agency,  Worces¬ 
ter.  For  a  time  he  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Daily 
.Vctc'f,  and  later  promotion  manager 
of  the  Nassau  (L.  I.)  Daily  Revietv. 

Philip  Coolidge  has  been  active  for 
several  years  in  the  radio  end  of  the 
advertising  business.  He  was  for  some 
time  with  the  A’ankee  Network.  Mr. 
Coolidge  is  treasurer  of  the  new  concern. 

Durkee  Appoints  Livingston 

Durkee  Famous  Foods,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Leon  Livingston  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agency  of  San  F’rancisco  to  direct 
its  advertising  account  for  the  Western 
territory  comprising  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  .Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada 
and  Colorado.  The  prcxlucts  handle:! 
include  Troco  nut  margarine,  Durkee’s 
salad-aid,  Durkee’s  salad  dressing  and 
meat  sauce.  The  mayonnai.se  will  be 
manufactured  in  the  $2,(K)0,0tK)  Durkee 
plant  in  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Advertising  Chop  Suey 

.About  20  middlewestern  newspapers 
in  large  cities  are  being  used  weekly  in 
introducing  b'uji  chop  suey,  a  new 
product  of  the  Fuji  Trading  Company, 
Chicago.  'I'lie  advertising,  which 
brought  increased  sales  in  January,  is 
lieing  placed  in  the  food  sections.  C. 
Wendell  Mueiich  Company,  Chicago 
agency,  is  handling  the  account. 

Wright  With  Conner  Agency 

William  R.  Wright,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Fmerson  B.  Knight,  Inc., 
of  Indianapolis  and  New  York,  is  now 
with  the  Conner  .Advertising  Agency  in 
Denver.  Wright  was  for  several  years 
with  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Xcxi's. 
and  also  served  as  vice-president  of 
Market  Research,  Inc. 

Clock  Company  Appoints 

The  New  I  laveii  Clock  Comiiany, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
Tip-Top  Watches  and  Westinghouse 
Electric  Clocks,  has  appointed  tlw 
United  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
as  its  advertising  and  sales  counsel. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  Appointed 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  Ik-cii  ap|H>inted  to  direct  the  account 
of  the  G.  1C  I’rentice  .Manufacturing 
Company,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Marine  Engine  to  Tyson 

Van  Blerck  Marine  Engine  Coriiora- 
tion,  Newark,  has  appointed  O.  S.  Tyson 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  its 
account. 
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“Doubting  Thomases”  Choose  The 
Illustrated  Daily  News 

Advertisers  whose  siieeess  depend  on 
definite  “eheekahle''  sales  find  the  Daily 
News  profitable.  Its  ability  to  bring  iinnie- 
diate  results  has  caused  many  to  inereas<* 
their  schedules  during  ly."!!. 

Reasons:  This  is  a  modern  eondensed  news¬ 
paper;  easier  to  read — quicker  to  reach  the  eyes 
and  pockelbooks  of  its  readers.  Investigate! 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ZL.  POTTER  has  been  named  gen- 
/.  eral  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
«)f  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  with  the  rank 
of  vice-president. 
It  is  announced  by 
Arthur  II.  Kud- 
ner,  president  of 
the  agency.  He 
fills  the  vacancy 
left  by  Chester 
Foust,  who  has 
uiulertaken  a  sjie- 
cial  as.'-ignment  as 
liaison  executive 
among  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  liranches  of 
the  agency.  Mr. 
Foust  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make 
Chicago  his  headquarte.'s.  He  joined 
the  Chicago  staff  of  Erwin,  W’asey  in 
1922,  after  editorial  work  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr,  Potter  for  the  last  year  has  lK*en 
adviser  to  tlu-  managing  director  of 
Erwin,  Wasey’s  12  Fmropean  offices. 
He  was  formerly  director  of  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills; 
president  of  the  Z.  L.  Potter  Company, 
advertising  agency;  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company ;  vice-president  and  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  livening 
Post;  and  a  major  in  the  army. 

*  «  * 

START  of  a  general  advertising  divi¬ 
sion.  to  be  ojierated  as  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  of  the  agency,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Rudolph  Guenther- Russell 
1-aw,  Inc..  New  York,  specialists  in 
financial  advertising.  The  new  division 
will  be  headed  by  L.  Jay  Hannah,  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Company  and  for  five 
years  president  of  the  Price-Hannah 
Company,  of  Chicago.  .An  entirely  new 
staff  will  be  added  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  general  advertising  division,  it  is 
announced.  The  division  will  lie  located 
in  the  Guenther-Law  building  at  131 
Cedar  Street. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Establishment  of  Target 

cigarette  tobacco  as  a  full-fledged 
national  advertiser  with  nation-wide  dis¬ 
tribution  was  achieved  this  week  when 
newsiiaiier  copy  for  Target  tobacco  and 
the  Target  rolling  machiiK-  apjieared  in 
New  A’ork  and  New  Jersey,  the  last 
states  to  be  entered. 

The  product,  basing  its  appeal  on 
lower  prices  than  those  prevailing  for 
factory-made  cigarettes,  was  launched 
in  a  few  states  where  sales  taxes  on 
the  latter  gave  a  ixiwerful  stimulus  to 
"the  roll-your-own”  movement.  F'x- 
tending  distribution  state  by  state,  the 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corpora¬ 
tion.  of  Louisville,  found  it  unnecessary 
to  dei)end  on  this  aid,  however.  Copy 
|K)ints  out  that  the  I'ederal  tax  on 
ready-made  cigarettes  is  6  cents,  against 
about  one  cent  on  an  equivalent  amount 
of  tobacco.  The  advertising  is  handled 
by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency. 

The  campaign  does  not  rank  with  the 
huge  expenditures  of  leading  cigarette 
makers,  but  follow-up  copy  in  news- 
Iiapers  and  magazines  is  l)eing  used.  -An 
imixirtant  place  in  the  sales  program  is 
given  to  store  demonstrations  of  the 
rolling  machine,  aided  by  the  natural 
curiosity  which  makes  a  siRTtator  want 
to  try  it  him.self. 

“Wings,”  the  cigarette  launched  by 
the  same  manufacturer  in  a  few  try-out 
cities  some  time  ago,  is  still  In'ing  given 
only  limited  distribution,  with  no  ad¬ 
vertising  except  store  displays. 


the  space  bought  is  wasted  and  that  if 
space  were  smaller  it  would  l)e  used 
better  were  heard  in  session  after  ses¬ 
sion. 

At  the  sessions  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  chiefs,  the  emphasis 
was  reversed.  They  agreed  that  1932 
must  see  a  more  efficient  use  of  space — 
in  other  words,  better  copy;  but  they 
had  less  to  say  about  reducing  tin- 
amount  of  advertising. 

*  « 

ONh'  POINT  which  might  have 
been  emphasized  in  connection  with 
the  pleas  for  lower  advertising  rates 
was  that  department  stores’  troubles 
were  not  Ixirn  of  the  depression  or  likely 
to  lie  cured  by  an  emergency  reduction 
of  expenditures. 

.Arthur  O.  Price,  sales  manager  for 
the  Namm  Store.  Brooklyn,  for  in¬ 
stance,  iMiinted  out  that  "Years  liefore 
our  grand  alibi  of  depression  came  along 
— five  years  in  fact — department  store 
profits  lK‘gan  to  decline.” 

"The  department  stores  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  In'tweeii  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,” 
he  went  on.  "They  must  reduce  their 
advertising  to  keep  the  iiercentage  in 
line  with  falling  volume — yet  they  need 
more  advertising  than  ever,  with  busi¬ 
ness  so  hard  to  get.  The  answer  of 
course  lies  in  the  contents  of  that  ad¬ 
vertising — the  items.” 

Among  other  things,  he  referred  his 
hearers  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  testing  national  advertising. 

*  *  * 

An  unsuccessful  department 

-store  advertisement  is  one  which 
fails  to  bring  in  at  least  ten  times  its 
cost  in  the  next  day’s  sales  in  the  de¬ 
partment  advertised,  according  to  a 
standard  suggested  by  E.  R.  Dibrell, 
vice-president  of  the  Associated  Dry 
Gfxxls  Corporation,  New  York. 

“Naturally,”  he  added,  “this  does  not 
refer  to  the  i)ercentage  which  the  total 
publicity  cost  should  bear  to  the  total 
sales,  because  normally  this  may  run 
anywhere  from  3  per  cent  to  almost  6 
per  cent,  depending  upon  the  plan  of 
the  iiarticular  store.  Since  we  do  not, 
of  course,  advertise  every  department 
every  day,  should  we  get  a  return  in  the 
next  day’s  particular  sales  which  shows 
a  cost  of  10  i)er  cent  for  the  day,  nat¬ 
urally  the  cost  for  the  month  will  lie 
below  10  per  cent  and  well  within  the 
IKiints  of  the  publicity  budget.” 


$3,111  Judgment  for  Agency 

Judgment  for  $3,111  was  filed  in  the 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court  in 
iK'half  of  the  Grey  Advertising  Service, 
in  a  suit  against  the  Ybry  Company.  A 
request  for  $()f)3  interest  which  reached 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  court  was 
denied.  The  suit  was  over  a  breach  of 
contract  to  make  the  advertising  agency 
the  sole  medium  of  spending  $40,000  in 
a  campaign  to  promote  the  iK*rfumes  of 
the  defendant  firm. 


Swaney  Joins  Federal  Truck 

Bruce  .Swaney,  formerly  with  the 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit, 
has  joined  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Federal  Motor  Truck  Company, 
Detn  lit. 


School  Account  Placed 

New  England  University,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  placed  advertising  of  its 
husiness  school  extension  courses  with 
Fishier,  F'arnsworth  &  Co.,  New  A'ork, 
effective  immediately. 


Chemical  Account  Placed 


A  FINE  A’E.AR  this  will  be  for  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  mali¬ 
ngers!  .All  that  their  presidents  exjK'Ct 
them  to  do  is  to  take  half  as  much 
siiace  and  make  it  pull  twice  as  hard. 
\  arious  store  heads  said  so  in  almost 
those  words  at  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  convention  in  New  York  last 
week.  Comments  that  50  jK^r  cent  of 


The  Lewis-W'aetjen  .Agency,  Inc.. 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  .Angier  Chemical 
t  ompany,  Boston. 

Named  by  Fine  Art  Food 

Joseph  H.  Potsdamer  has  lx*en  made 
advertising  manager  of  the  Fine  Art 
F'ood  CorjKiration,  with  head(|uarters  in 
New  York. 


TO  SHOW  U.  S,  PACKAGES 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
received  notification  that  three  and  pos¬ 
sibly  more  of  the  products  of  its  clients 
will  be  included  in  a  special  display  of 
unique  American  packaging  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  March  6-12  at  the  semi-annual 
lx‘ipzig  (tiermany)  Trade  Fair.  Only 
eight  .American  products  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  this  display.  Products  so  far 
definitely  selected  include  the  Cotton 
Picker  and  Blue  Jay  lines  of  Bauer  & 
Black,  and  the  new  Vita-Fresh  pack  of 
Maxwell  House  Coffee  marketed  by 
(ieneral  Foods  Corporation. 


Appointed  General  Manager 

George.  N.  Merritt  of  the  Porter  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company.  Leonard  J. 
Raymond,  president,  has  announced. 
Mr.  Merritt  joined  the  company  last 
.September,  in  charge  of  sales  promotion, 
after  19  years  in  national  advertising 
work. 


Brown  Join*  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

Albert  Brown  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  new  Best 
Foods,  Inc.,  the  company  formed  recently 
by  the  merger  of  Richard  Ilellmann,  Inc., 
a  division  of  General  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  which 
was  a  division  of  the  Gold  Dust  Cor- 
jioration. 


Burn  Talks  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Walter  P.  Burn,  eastern  manager  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
spoke  Feb.  10  to  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  “Recent  Ac¬ 
complishments  of.  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising.” 


Placing  Cleanser  Copy 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Company, 
Boston,  has  been  apixiinted  by  the 
Annette’s  Perfect  Cleanser  Company,  to 
direct  its  new  advertising  campaign. 
Copy  will  be  placed  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  starting  date  of  the 
campaign  has  not  yet  been  announced. 


secured  the  account  of  Hawaiian  Ca 
I’roducts,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco.  Also  i 
ported  having  secured  the  account 
International  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  SU, 
ling  Ready-to-I3uild  Houses,  Bay  Citj 
Mich. 

Buuprlein,  Inr.,  Hibernia  Hank  nifl 
New  Orleans,  La.  Secured  the  acci 
of  Dr.  (I.  H.  Tlchenor  Antiseptic 
New  Orleans,  La.  Reported  having  l 
cured  the  account  of  Vacher-Green,  In 
proprietary  remedies.  New  Orleans. 

Bedford  Advertising  .\geney,  26  (’na 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  Reported  h*»^ 
ing  secured  tile  account  of  Denver  PL 
I'.iacal  Co.,  Thymo  t'hestin  and  53 
Dicke’s  Shamiioo,  Long  Island  Cltyj 
N.  Y.  Placing  orders  with  some  CosJ 
necticut  newspapers  on  Huxley  Lab 
atories,  Inc.  (Anglo  Am.  Pliart 
('0.1,  (lasex.  New  York  City. 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  (iurdner, 

45  Fourth  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 
ported  having  secured  the  account  , 
Sego  Milk  Products  Co.,  Sego  Milk,  Ssi 
Lake  t^ity. 

Criinier-ToliiaK  Company,  333  'Wo 
52nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Secun 
the  account  of  Old  Witch  Aniinonia  ^ 
.New  York  City. 

Borland  International.  Inc.,  205 

42nd  Street,  .New  York  City.  .Secun 
the  account  of  Simpson  Products  Co_ 
pany.  Doggie  Dinner,  Terre  Haute,  In 

Alliert  Frank  &  Co,,  165  Bruadws|r,‘l 
New  York  City.  Again  placing  orda  " 
with  newspapers  generally  on  Miitii 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  .Nwfl 
York  Cit.v. 

Ilalpern  .VdvertiNing  .\geney,  151  Wntj] 
40th  Street,  New  Y'ork  City.  Placli, , 
451  four-time  orders  with  Pennsylvanlsl 
and  .New  Jersey  newspapers  on  Indlsa 
.Motor  Coach,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Win.  Jenkins,  Advertising,  220  S. 
16th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Secured  till 
account  of  James  Lees  &  Son  Co.,  Min¬ 
erva  Yarns,  Bridgeixirt,  I’a. 

Joseph  Katz  Company,  521  Fifth  Ave 
nue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Runkel  Bros.,  Runkel  Choco¬ 
late,  New  York  City. 


II.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Cit)'. 
Placing  orders  with  some  New  York 
City  newspapers  on  Schoonmaker  Lab¬ 
oratory,  V-E-M  for  colds,  Caldwell,  N.  I 
Frank  M.  Meyers  Company,  23-31 
West  Michigan  Avenue,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  on  0.  V. 
Dean,  Asthma  Remedy,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 


C.  Wendel  Muenrh  &  Co.,  210  East 
Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  on  > 
B-uJi  Trading  Company,  Oriental  Food,  ’ 
Chicago. 


Shoe  Account  Placed 

Richardson,  Alley  &  Richards  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  AI.  N.  Arnold  Shoe  Company  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Stetson  Shoe  Company,  to 
direct  its  advertising  account. 

Boston  Agency  Named 

Wolcott  &  Holcomb,  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  is  now  handling  the  account  of 
the  Masury  Young  Company  of  Charles¬ 
town. 


1‘rck  Advertising  Agency,  271  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  Y’ork  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  E.  Pritchard  &  Co.,  Pridt 
of  the  B'arm  Catsup  and  Eddy's  Sauce, 
New  Y’ork  City. 

Keimers  &  YVhItehill,  Ine.,  295  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Placin? 
orders  with  a  few  newsiiapers  in  New  ; 
York  City  on  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  Cor-  j 
poration.  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Fabric- 
Providence,  R.  I.  , 

Soule-Feeley  &  Richmond,  Ine.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Bldg.,  Syrac'ise,  N.  Y'.  Secured  the  | 
account  of  C.  D.  Meaker  Company,  Ivan-  i 

hoe  Coffee,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ! 

II.  1..  Stedlield  f'umpun.v,  1775  Broad¬ 
way,  New  Y’ork  City.  Placing  orders 
with  Noxacorn  Company,  Graybar  Bid*., 
New  Y’ork  City.  ' 


AD  TIPS 


Atherton  &  Currier,  liie.,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Blosser-Williams  Co., 
Blosser  Medicated  Cigarettes,  Atlanta. 

N.  W.  .\yer  A  Son.  Washington 
S<iuare,  Philadelphia.  Reported  having 


S.  Wald  AdvertiHing  Agency,  100  15est 
42nd  Street.  New  York  City.  Placing 
orders  with  newsiiapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  Enger  I’roducts,  Inc.,  Sunrei 
Proprietary  Remedy,  New  Y’ork  City. 

Wood,  I’utnum  &  YVood  Company,  13! 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Reported 
having  secured  the  account  of  Thr^ 
Millers  Products  Company,  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Boston,  Mass. 


_ from  W.  J*  W«»t  Vir*lnl» 

Th.  Tim.,  .nd  West  Virginian,  Fa.rmont,  W.st 

.Uh  to  take  thi.  “j:*  IZZSny  lo,  our 

leJin,  upLn  th.  part  of  your  .ntir.  organ.zat.on. 


I 


©he  CIharlc5Parflou)e6Io 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indians^ 


“THE 

BEST-PRINTED 
NEWSPAPERS 
IN  AMERICA” 
ark  pkiivtkd  on 

GOODYEAR 

RCRRER 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 


Cwondyvar-pquippeti  prennp*  of  the  New  York  Herald -Tribune,  winners  of  1931  N.  W,  Ayer  award 


HE  first  and  second 


prize  winners  tor  the  iM.  W.  Ayer 
best -printed  newspaper  for  1931”  were  printed  on 
Goodyear  Automatic  Red  Top  Felt  Blankets  and 
Goodyear  Rubber  Underpacking. 


You  will  soon  be  invited  to  furnish  copies  for  the 
1932  award.  Blanket  your  presses  with  Goodyear 
Blankets,  and  be  among  the  first. 


More  and  more  newspapers  are  packing  with  Goodyear 
Blankets.  During  1931  more  Goodyear  Blankets  were 
bought  than  in  any  other  year. 


TUNE  IN  S  Goodyear  inviteH  you  to  hear  John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  Band 
...Arthur  Pr>or  and  his  Band...  Revellers  Quartet  and  Goinlyear  Goneert-Uance 
Orchestra,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  night,  over  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network, 
W  E  A  F  and  Associated  Stations 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 


1  1 

1 

1 _ 1 
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SELECTING  FICTION  THAT  ATTRACTS 
READERS  IS  DIFFICULT  TASK 

Names”  Not  Sure-Fire  New  York  American  Has  Found 
— Animal  Story  Brought  Largest  Reader  Response 
— “Chickie”  Greatest  Serial 


By  GEORGE  H. 

Circulation  Promotion  Manager, 

is  a  pretty  good  story,  but 

X  it's  not  another  Chickie,”  the  fic¬ 
tion  editor  tells  me  regretfully.  His 
regret  is  real  becaust  “Chickie”  is  the 
biggest  pulling  piece  of  fiction  that  ever 
came  our  way.  It  was  run  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1923  without  any  special  bally¬ 
hoo.  It  took  a  couple  of  weeks  for  the 
editorial  and  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  to  realize  that  it  was  the  sad 
plight  of  iMJor  little  Chickie  that  had 
the  whole  city  talking  and  was  caus¬ 
ing  the  circulation  figures  to  mount  by 
the  ten  thousand. 

“Chickie”  is  the  “Tess  of  the 
D’Urbervilles”  of  newspaper  fiction. 
Chickie  was  the  first  newspaper  heroine 
(as  far  as  I  can  learn)  to  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  bear  a  child  out  of  wedlock. 
And  in  spite  of  the  circulation  success 
of  her  unfortunate  conduct  she  seems 
to  be  the  last.  Newspaper  fiction 
heroines,  though  they  may  (innocently) 
attend  midnight  bathing  parties  and  go 
out  to  disreputable  roadhouses,  still 
lead  the  good-looking  hut  poor  young 
fellow  they  met  in  the  first  installment 
safely  to  the  altar  in  the  last. 

Of  course,  there  is  more  to  “Chickie” 
than  the  tale  of  a  seduction,  .\lthough 
slie  wrote  it  for  newspaper  publication, 
Elinor  Meherin’s  sincerity  and  success 
in  characterization  in  “Chickie"  trans¬ 
cended  all  newspai)er  fiction  and  many 
novels  that  critics  have  hailed  as  great. 

Six  years  later,  in  1929,  the  Journal 
decided  to  run  “Chickie”  again.  It 
began  in  December  and  ran  itito  March 
(a  period  in  which  there  is  no  marked 
seasonal  increase).  The  circulation  of 
the  Journal  went  up  .38,000.  The  girls 
of  18  who  were  reading  “C^iickic”  in 


KENNEDY,  JR. 

N.  Y.  American-Evening  Journal 

portance  of  fiction  might  be  overrated. 

We  continued  tagging  the  end  of  the 
stories  with  the  same  question  and  con¬ 
tinued  getting  from  six  to  a  dozen 
letters.  Some  of  them  were  quite 
illuminating.  It  appeared  that  the 
“gripping,  thrilling”  romances  that 
seemed  so  much  tripe  to  the  critics  on 
the  copy  desk  seemed  just  that  to  the 
readers. 

The  largest  number  of  letters  we  re¬ 
ceived  was  in  response  to  Jack  Lait’s 
“Put  On  The  Spot,”  a  really  exciting 
story  written  around  the  biggest  Chi¬ 
cago  crime  news  and  spiced  with  the 
outrageous  adventures  of  a  beautiful 
blonde  “gun  moll.”  It  pulled  15  letters, 
three  in  protest. 

And  then  a  funny  thing  happened. 
William  A.  Curley,  managing  editor  of 
the  Journal,  got  hold  of  a  non-fiction 
book  that  kept  him  up  all  night.  It  was 
“Bring  ’Em  Back  Alive,”  by  Frank 
Buck  and  Fid  Anthony,  a  book  of  short 
stories  on  bringing  wild  animals  from 
Asia  to  .American  zoos. 

Of  course,  this  lacked  the  continuity 
necessary  for  a  successful  newspaper 
serial  but  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Curley  to 
have  them  illustrated  by  Hal  Coffman, 
the  s|)orts  cartoonist,  and  to  run  them 
on  the  sj)ort  pages.  Although  there 
was  not  a  woman  in  the  book  there  was 
a  fight  in  every  chapter,  and  fights  ^re 
Hal  Coffman's  meat.  He  “wowed”  them 
up  wonderfully,  charging  rhinos  and 
stamping  elephants  romited  across  the 
pages  four  columns  wide.  We  knew 
that  the  stories  were  attracting  a  lot 
of  attention  (circulation  was  bcximing) 
but  we  were  not  prepared  for  what  hap¬ 
pened.  The  same  little  question  tagged 


to  one.  At  times  it  ran  no  fiction  at 
all,  using  biographies  of  movie  stars 
instead.  Well,  perhaps  they  should  be 
termed  fiction  too.  At  any  rate,  circu¬ 
lation  went  merrily  on. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  way 
to  promote  a  serial  story  (if  it  has 
what  they  want  to  read)  is  to  buy  a 
Ijage  in  another  paper  and  run  the  first 
chapters  in  it  with  plenty  of  art.  In 
1929  the  Morning  American  ran  “All 
Quiet  On  The  Western  Front.”  The 
circulation  picked  up  slowly.  A  week 
after  it  started  the  American  bought  a 
double  truck  in  the  Sunday  IV arid  and 
ran  the  first  six  installments  in  it.  A 
little  tag  at  the  end  said  that  the 
readers  could  continue  the  story  “tomor¬ 
row  in  the  American.”  The  next  day 
they  did,  40,000  strong. 

"Generals  Die  In  Bed,”  a  war  story 
by  an  unknown  new  writer,  picked  up 
about  10,000  readers  for  the  American 
at  the  height  of  a  heat  wave.  “Twenty- 
four  Hours,”  by  Louis  Bromfield,  a 
Pulitzer  prize  winner,  a  best-seller  at 
the  time,  made  hardly  a  ripple. 

If  there  are  any  morals  in  all  this 
conflicting  evidence,  I  think  they  are 
these:  First,  names  do  not  mean  a 
thing.  Second,  newspapers  have  not 
yet  begun  even  to  experiment  with  what 
fiction  illustrated  with  good  art  in  large 
space  can  do  in  booming  circulation. 
Third,  most  important  it  is  worth  while 
to  try  something  different. 

“Bring  ’Em  Back  Alive”  certainly 
showed  the  truth  of  the  last.  1  would 
like  to  see  what  would  happen  if  a 
mass-circulated  newspaper  should  prop¬ 
erly  promote  and  run  such  “different” 
best-sellers  as  “The  Story  of  San 
Michele”  by  Dr.  Axel  Munthe  or  Pearl 
S.  Buck’s  “The  (jood  Earth.”  It  is 
true  that  in  1927  the  American  did  run 
without  any  extraordinary  circulation 
gain  “The  Bridge  of  Sail  Luis  Rey” 
which  certainly  was  different.  But 
then  it  did  not  do  any  harm.  .\nd  I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  the  innocuousness 
(as  to  circulation)  of  some  of  the  cheap 
fiction  for  which  ncwspaix:rs  make  room 
in  their  columns. 


REJOINS  JONESBORO  TRIBUMe 

Harry  Lee  Williams,  founder  and  fo 
many  years  publisher  of  the  Jonesbor: 
( Ark. )  T ribune,  has  resumed  this  posi 
tion  following  a  compromise  reache 
with  holders  of  notes  of  Jonesbw 
Tribune,  Inc.,  issued  in  1928  when  hi, 
interest  was  sold.  The  corporation  wj, 
recently  placed  in  receivership  on  tin 
petition  of  employes,  who  alleged  thti- 
pay  was  overdue,  and  James  F'.  Younj 
Jr.,  publisher,  was  appointed  receiver! 

TWO  JOIN  SPRINGFIELD  NEWS 

William  C.  Bryant,  formerly  on  tht 
Marion  (O.)  Star  and  Coliuithus  Ok 
State  Journal  .staffs  has  joined  tht 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  Aezes  coveriit 
the  county  court  beat  succeeding  Will 
iam  H.  Smeltzer,  who  has  been  namec 
state  editor.  Josejih  K.  Rukenbrod,  fw 
merly  with  the  Cleveland  and  ColumW 
bureaus  of  the  International  News  Sen 
ice,  has  also  joined  the  editorial  staff. 


- - - -  -EPOsrroRYj^ 


^  the  loeain  times-herald  ^ ' 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc  j 


1929  had  iK-eii  only  12  years  old  when 
it  ran  before — something  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  forget. 

I  started  to  write  promotion  for  the 
Hearst  pai)ers  in  New  York  when 
“Chickie”  was  run  a  second  time.  I 
was  told  that  asking  the  readers  if  they 
wanted  another  “Chickie”  story  after  it 
was  run  the  first  time  had  resulted  in 
more  than  1,0<K)  letters.  I  suggested 
that  every  story  be  “keyed”  with  the 
same  question  at  the  end  of  the  last  in¬ 
stallment.  Did  they  want  more  stories 
like  this  one?  We  did  this  on  our  next 
story,  a  hack  newspaper  romance,  and 
received  —  eight  letters.  T  wo  .said, 
“No!” 

Now  these  stories  were  promoted  hy 
posting  10,000  newsstands  with  one 
sheet  i)osters  in  colors.  Nearly  300 
trucks  si)ed  around  the  city  with  three 
sheet  iKtsters  eight  feet  wide,  (jranting 
that  the  harried  New  York  City  dweller 
is  not  inclined  to  write  to  the  editor, 
still  it  did  look  as  if  the  circulation  im- 


at  the  end  of  the  last  story  in  the  same 
sized  type  resulted  in  more  than  600 
letters  and  a  fourth  of  them  were  from 
women ! 

Our  next  Journal  story  was  Fannie 
Hurst’s  “F'ive  and  Ten,”  the  first  novel 
of  Miss  Hurst’s  to  be  released  for 
newspaper  serialization.  We  did  an 
esiH-cially  big  job  in  promotion.  The 
first  six  installments  were  reprinted  in 
the  Sunday  American  and  in  the  Mirror 
with  a  tag  asking  the  reader  to  continue 
it  in  the  Journal.  The  story  was  an 
excellent  one.  well  told,  but  rather  de¬ 
pressing  as  the  family  disintegrates 
under  the  pressure  of  great  wealth.  The 
son  commits  suicide.  The  mother  dies. 
We  finished  the  last  installment  with 
the  same  que.stion  in  the  same  tyiH*.  We 
got  l>ack  only  one  letter.  It  read. 
“Please  do  not  give  us  any  more  stories 
like  ‘F'ive  and  Ten.’  ” 

F'inally  the  Journal  gave  up  a  bal¬ 
anced  sclK'dule  of  two  fiction  stories 
running  concurrently  and  cut  it  down 


Newspapers  that  hdve  come  down  throuejh  the  year; 

When  Lincoln  Fought  the  Black  Hawks 
This  Paper '^Reported^^  to  Boston  Folks 


Gets  Results  Today  With 
WOOD  Dry  Mats 


Established 


16astan  |)ost 


CALL  YANHE”  i 
SOLDERS  OCT 


NEARLY  STARVE 
ADRIFT  AT  SES 

Nisain  ■<  Ctw  S  PkU  hritm  S.  law  kat 
If  Cast  Cart  Ml  Na(aM-C4  lip  Fra  fkt- 
_ FaC  Ciwi  lit-TrtnC  >t  Hinl 

COPLEY  SOL'ARE  Irtto  M  tm  ■  Jn 


W 


FLONG  CORPORADON 

HOOSICK  TALLS.  N.Y. 


When  Indian  Wars  Were  “News” 

Back  ac-roHx  the  full  span  of  100  years. 

to  the  (lays  when  this  nation  was 
awakinir  to  itx  jxiKxibilitieH.  tiu*  Boston 
Post  was  horn.  The  Black  Hawk  War  was 
on  al  the  nionieiit,  with  a  lean  yountr 
eaptain  named  Abraham  Lineoln  leading  a 
volunteer  (H>ni|>any. 

Always  alert  to  (ret  the  news,  procressivc 
in  adoptimr  new  equipment  for  spreadinir 
it.  the  Boston  Post  “discovered  "  Wood  Dry 
Mats  in  11(111 — while  Amt'rioan  dry  mats 
were  a  cxtmparatively  new  product. 

Naturally,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to 
this  evidence  of  approval  of  our  product 
by  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  New  Enirland. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Maintaining  “One-Two-Three ’’ 
Production  Ranking  in  Many 
1932  World  Commodities  » 


The  beginning  of  1932  shows  promising  activity  in  a  number  of  the  more  than 
60  “Pennsylvania  Products”  in  world-wide  use — both  manufactured  and  natural 
— for  which  the  state  is  famous. 

Even  though  comparisons  with  productions  statistics  of  a  year  ago  show  shrink¬ 
ages — the  total  present  production  volume  and  value  in  these  various  lines  is  such 
that  it  lifts  William  Penn  to  a  most  commanding  position  as  a  consistent  purveyor 
to  all  the  world,  and  as  a  steady  employer  supplying  work  for  millions  of  wage 
earners. 

Father  Penn  began  the  new  year  ranking  as  the  GREATEST  PRODUCER  of  the 
following  world  commodities,  as  revealed  by  comparative  statistics: — Steel — Pig 
Iron — Coal  and  Coke — Slate — Plate  and  Window  Glass — Machinery — Steam  En¬ 
gines — Face  Brick — Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Products,  Etc. 

His  thousands  of  other  plants  and  factories  won  him  second  or  third  production 
place  in  many  other  major  lines,  including — Limestone  and  Lime — Hosiery — 
Various  Textiles — Ice  Cream — Tile — Gas  Production — Hides  and  Leather. 

The  area  covered  by  the  21  important  Pennsylvania  localities  mentioned  on  this 
page — includes  a  large  share  of  the  production  itemized  above.  The  newspapers 
here  listed,  thoroughly  contact  this  Keystone  consumers’  market  of  several  mil¬ 
lion  workers.  Write  to  these  papers  NOW  for  special  or  other  local  information. 


Circulation 

2,500 

lines 

10,000 

lines 

t-Allentown  Call . 

.(M) 

.‘18,099 

.12 

.12 

fAllentown  Call . 

..(S) 

30,499 

.12 

.12 

fBeaver  Falls  News 

Tribune . 

..(H) 

8,416 

.04 

.04 

Bethlehem  Globe  Times(E) 

16,071 

.07 

.07 

•Chester  Times . 

..(K) 

21,372 

.09 

.08 

•Connellsville  Courier. 

..(K) 

6,891 

.05 

.05 

•Easton  Express . 

..(E) 

34,547 

.12 

.12 

•Erie  Times . 

..(H) 

33,976 

.09 

.09 

fGreen.sburg  Review- 

Tribune . 

(HM) 

13,275 

06 

.06 

fHazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

1 

fHazleton  Standard- 

1  21,662 

.08 

.07 

Sentinel . 

.(M) 

2,500  10.000 
Circulation  lines  lines 


foil  City  Derrick . 

(M) 

9,370 

.05 

.05 

•Scranton  Times . 

.(H) 

48,727 

.15 

.14 

•Sharon  Herald . 

.(H) 

7,294 

.04 

.04 

•Washington  Ob.server 

and  Reporter . (ME) 

16,131 

.06 

.06 

•West  Chester  Local 

News . 

.(H) 

11,202 

.05 

05 

•Wilkes-Barre  Times 

1/eader . 

.(H) 

28,289 

.07 

.07 

fWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin(ME) 

27,.355 

.  10 

.10 

fYork  Dispatch . 

.(H) 

20,841 

07 

07 

*A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1, 19S1. 


fLebanon  News  Times.  .(E)  11,12S  .05  .05 


tOovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 
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The  following  books  and  magazines 
on  modem  journalism  are  offered 
as  a  graduate  reading  list  in  the  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly: 

Waltkr  Lippmann,  Public  Opinion. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  1921,  and  Mac¬ 
millan,  1927,  New  York.  $2.50. 
After  ten  years  this  remains  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  origin  and  operation,  the  power  and 
the  limitations  of  public  opinions.  The 
sections  on  the  press  show  how  re¬ 
sponsible  it  is  for  the  preservation  of 
liberty  in  a  modern  democracy. 

GF.RAi.n  W.  Johnson.  lYliat  is  News? 
Knopf.  1926.  $2.0(1. 

.\n  able  analysis  of  the  questions  its 
title  raises,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  social  institution. 

L.  M.  Salmon.  The  Nesvspaper  and 
Authority.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1923.  $7.50. 

This  is  a  study  of  censorship — of  all 
the  restraints  imposed  from  the  outside 
upon  the  newspaper’s  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  author,  for  many  years 
a  distinguished  professor  at  Vassar,  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  newspapers  as 
sources  for  social  history. 

W.  G.  Bleyer.  Main  Currents  in  the 
History  of  American  Journalism. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  1927. 
Ill.  ed..  $4.00;  school  ed..  $3.00. 

A  review  of  American  newspapers 
from  their  beginnings,  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  for  its  readable  account  of  the 
rise  of  each  of  the  principal  New  York 
dailies. 

Silas  Bent.  Ballyhoo,  the  Voice  of 
the  Press.  Boni  &  Liveright,  1927. 
$3.00. 

Two  years  before  the  crash  this  gave 
the  press  and  publicity  methods  some  of 
the  same  debunking  that  Stuart  Chase 
gave  to  advertising. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard.  Some 
Newspapers  and  Newspapermen. 
Knopf,  1923.  $3.00. 

A  readable,  at  times  racy,  appraisal 
of  some  of  those  papers  and  men  who 
set  the  standards  for  the  profession,  by 
the  distinguished  and  caustic  free-lance 
editor  of  the  Nation. 

Washington  Merry  -  Go  -  Round. 
Anonymous.  Liveright,  1931.  $3.00. 
The  last  chapter  of  this  current  best¬ 
seller  assembles  more  and  different 
material  than  is  elsewhere  in  print  on 
the  work  of  press  correspondents  in 
Washington,  and  the  official  and  other 
restraints  upon  their  activities.  It  is 
distinctly  the  “young  liberal”  view. 

Mark  Sullivan.  Our  Times.  Scrib¬ 
ner,  1928-30.  3  vols.,  $5.00  a  vol. 
This  skims  the  cream  of  the  front 
pages  of  American  newspapers  during 
the  twenty-year  period  before  tbe  war, 
touching  every  conceivable  field,  from 
iwlitics  to  popular  songs.  The  standard 


$800,000  worth*  of  Electric 
Refrigerators  were  sold  Deal¬ 
ers  in  Camden,  Burlington, 
Cloncester  and  Salem  Coun¬ 
ties  by  8  of  11  Distributors 
advertising  in  the  Courier- 
Post  during  1931. 

^Retail  value. 

COURIER'POST 

NEWSPAPERS 

CAMDEN  NEW  JERSEY 

National  ReprmMitativcs 
OBO.  A.  HoDEVITT  OO. 


of  selection  is  that  of  a  competent  city 
editor.  You  can  pick  any  volume  and 
begin  on  any  chapter. 

Do.n  C.  Seitz.  Jo.seph  Pulilcer,  His 
Life  and  Letters.  Simon  & 
Schuster,  1924.  $5.(X);  Garden  City 
Publishing  Co.,  1927.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  definitive  biography  of  one 
of  the  most  colorful,  even  revolutionary, 
figures  in  modem  journalism.  The 
author  was  for  years  editor  of  the 
Evening  World,  and  has  also  written 
lives  of  the  James  Gordon  Bennetts  and 
of  Horace  Greeley. 

Harold  Hfj{D.  The  Making  of  Modern 
Journalism.  George  Allen  &  Un¬ 
win,  London,  1926. 

A  sketch  of  the  radical  changes 
wrought  in  English  journalism  in  the 
past  quarter-century  by  the  careers  of 
Harmsworth  and  the  Daily  Mail,  of 
Pearson  and  the  Daily  Express,  of 
Northcliffe  and  the  Times.  Superficial 
but  useful  for  comparison.  A  more 
solid  achievement  of  English  newspaper- 
dom  may  be  gathered  from  J.  A. 
•Spender,  The  Ptihlic  IJfe. 

Frank  Thayer.  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment.  Appleton,  1926.  $4.00. 

C.  E.  Rogers.  Journalistic  Vocations. 
Appleton,  1931.  $2.50. 

These  are  comjietent  handbooks  for 
those  whose  interests  are  would-be  voca¬ 
tional.  One  deals  with  the  technical 
asjiects  of  running  a  newspaper  as  a 
business ;  the  other  surveys  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  tlie  field  for  those  who  are  think¬ 
ing  of  entering  the  profession. 

Editor  &  Publisher  (New  York). 

The  trade  journal  of  the  profession, 
indispensable  to  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  keeping  abreast  of  current  hap¬ 
penings  in  journalism. 

A  *  « 

A  TEXTBOOK  on  English  sub-edit¬ 
ing,  which  corresponds  to  our  copy 
reading,  written  by  F.  J.  Mansfield  of 
the  London  Times  staff,  provides  in¬ 
teresting  reading  for  American  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  contrasts  it  offers.  The 
contrasts,  it  is  true,  are  mostly  in  ter¬ 
minology  and  emphasis,  and  if  this  book 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS- 

DUPLEX 

Super-Duty  Units 
Tubulars 
Flatbeds 

Each  press  designed  and 
built  especially  for  the 
needs  it  serves,  a  spiecialized 
pressroom  equipment  for 

every  range  of  newspaper 
press  requirement. 


Recent  purchasers  say; 

“No  press  we  know  of  equals 
Duplex  Unit  Type.” 

“Our  Sextuple  justifies  all  you 
claimed.” 

“Duplex  Units  give  a  complete 
satisfaction,  surprisingly  low  cost.” 
“Thoroughly  investigated  all 
unit  presses— and  bought  Duplex.” 
“After  visiting  all  press  manufac¬ 
turing  plants.  1  consider  Duplex 
the  best.” 

“We  are  sold  on  Duplex  because 
investigation  convinced  us.** 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


o 


proves  anything  it  is  that  the  technical 
business  of  journalism  is  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  in  England  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States  or  anywhere  else. 

Tlie  author,  who  has  been  in  news- 
pajier  work  for  45  years,  speaks  with 
real  authority  and  has  drawn  upon  his 
own  experience  to  illustrate  his  theses, 
which  makes  the  book  not  only  informa¬ 
tive  but  interesting  from  a  human  in¬ 
terest  viewpoint,  a  quality  generally 
lacking  in  American  books  of  a  similar 
nature.  There  is  nothing  startling  or 
sensational  in  these  personal  reminis¬ 
cences,  but  it  seems  to  us  the  zest  and 
compensating  qualities  of  newspaper 
work  is  thus  more  effectively  imparted 
to  the  beginner  than  in  the  method  that 
stuffs  his  brain  full  of  tables  and  tech¬ 
nical  abstracts. 

Mr.  Mansfield  takes  up  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  the  work,  what  the 
work  comprises,  typography,  headline 
writing,  makeup,  "legal  pitfalls — libel 
and  contempt,”  and  devotes  23  pages 
in  discussing  “The  American  Achieve¬ 
ment,”  in  an  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciative  manner.  Of  the  latter  he 
says : 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  sense  of 
freedom  in  handling  “dangerous”  news 
.  .  .  has  given  a  certain  character 
and  force  to  American  journalism  that 
are  missing  in  this  country.  Even  in 
the  "serious”  newspapers  the  level  of 
sensationalism  is  higher  than  here,  but 


this  does  not  Involve  anything  often, 
sive  to  decency  in  the  great  bulk  of  the 
American  Press. 


In  his  foreword,  Mr.  Mansfield  paint> 
a  rather  discouraging  picture  of  em¬ 
ployment  conditions,  and  says  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  “thro». 
ing  out  invitations  to  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  enter  journalism  as  a  road 
to  material  success.”  He  addresses  hi> 
book  “to  those  who  have  already  made 
their  choice  and  are  fixed  in  jour- 
nalism  for  good  or  ill.” 

The  book  is  effectively  illustrated.  It 
is  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
New  York. — J.W.P. 


*  *  * 


IN  Collier’s  for  Feb.  13  there  are  addi¬ 
tional  concrete  information  and 
stimulating  hints  for  such  a  business¬ 
getting  and  business-improving  cam¬ 
paign.  John  T.  Flynn  canvasses  “hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  f  rom  little  merchants  ot 
all  sorts”  telling  how  they  have  kept 
business  going  and  actually  growing 
Certainly  spreading  the.se  “success  stor¬ 
ies”  should  be  healthy  for  any  news¬ 
paper’s  linage  curve — and  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  community. 

APPOINTED  CITY  CONTROLLER 

Harry  R.  Baldwin,  Anderson  (Ind.) 
Herald  reporter  was  appointed  city  con¬ 
troller  recently  by  Mayor  Jesse  H, 
Mcllett,  to  succeed  1.  G.  Davis. 


YOUR  NICKEL  would  not  get  so  much  or  so  efficient 
telephone  service,  if  it  were  not  for  the  savings  that  result 
from  the  Bell  System -Western  Electric  relation.  Western 
Electric  is  supplier  to  the  Bell  System,  of  which  it  is  a 
member.  Its  customers,  the  telephone  companies,  are  also 
members.  This  close  relation  makes  possible:  (i)  mini¬ 
mum  sales  expense  (2)  more  accurate  and  economical 
scheduling  of  production  (3)  the  advantages  of  quantity 
buying — Western  Electric  buys  for  the  entire  system, 
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"Albany  Evening  Newt . 

(El 

Circu¬ 

lation 

47,638 

2,500 

Lines 

.13 

10,000 

Lines 

13 

*Albftny  Knickerbocker  Press  . 

(Ml 

30,946 

.12 

11 

"Albany  Knickerbocker  Preu  ... 

.  (SI 

51,985 

17 

17 

"Amiterdam  Recorder-Democrat 

(E) 

9,197 

05 

.05 

1  fAubum  Citizen-Advertiser- Journal. .  (B) 

9,048 

065 

.055 

tBuffalo  Ccairier-Express  . 

(M) 

129,215 

.25 

.25 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

(S) 

175,432 

.30 

30 

^Buffalo  Evening  News . 

(E) 

180,300 

.35 

35 

^Corning  Evening  Leader 

(El 

9,039 

05 

05 

"Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser 

(E&M) 

33,144 

11 

11 

tGeneva  Daily  Times 

(E) 

6,002 

04 

04 

*Glovcrsville,  Johnstown  Morning  Herald 
&  Leader-Republican  ( E&M » 

13,453 

.07 

07 

flthaca  Journal-News . 

(E) 

8,106 

.05 

.05 

*Jvnestown  Morning  Post 

(Ml 

12.895 

.045 

.045 

Kingston  Daily  Freeman 

(E) 

8,572 

.05 

.05 

"Long  Island  City  Daily  Star 

(El 

30,461 

.15 

.10 

^ewburgh-Beacon  Daily  News 

(E) 

16,147 

09 

.09 

tThe  Sun.  New  York. . . . 

(E> 

293,368 

.70 

65 

"New  York  Times . 

(M) 

460,794 

.90 

.882 

"New  York  Times . 

(SI 

736,302 

1  20 

1.176 

tNew  York  Herald -Tribune 

(M) 

325,432 

.75 

.735 

tNew  York  Herald-Tribune  . 

(SI 

439,106 

.80 

.784 

"Niagara  Falls  Gazette . 

(E) 

23,877 

08 

.08 

tPort  Jervis  Union-Gazette . 

. .  .  .  (E) 

3,343 

035 

.03 

"Poughkeepsie  Star  b  Enterprise 

.  .  .  (E> 

14,951 

06 

.06 

•Rochester  Times-Union . 1 

(MtsEI 

162,548 

.40 

.40 

"Rochester  Democrat  (k  Chronicle  ( 
"Troy  Record . 

(MfliE) 

24,457 

07 

.07 

tGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1931. 

EMPIRE  @ 
®  STATE 

Manufactures^  Annual 
Total  Value  nearly 

$10,000,000,000 


A  late  release  by  the  Department  of  Oimmerce  places 
New  York  State  far  in  the  lead  in  total  value  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  the  number  of  state  factories  ...  as 
tabulated  in  the  1929  biennial  census  of  manufactures. 

The  Empire  State  produced  commodities  valued  at 
$9,978,556,142  in  1929,  which  showed  a  gain  of  $3,005,- 
000,000  over  the  1921  total. 

These  commodities  represented  the  year’s  entire  output 
value  of  39,395  industrial  establishments  in  the  state. 

While  allowance  is  made  for  curtailment  of  production 
during  the  past  two  years,  any  possible  amendment  to 
the  enormous  figures  quoted  above — cannot  dwarf  the 
fact  that  New  York  State  is  the  great  outstanding  manu¬ 
facturing  center  of  the  United  States  and  all  that  such  a 
position  implies. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  preeminence  is  the  automatic 
formation  of  the  FIRST  MARKET  of  the  union — 
which  is  the  Empire  State,  in  the  eyes  of  thousands  of 
national  merchandisers  intent  on  supplying  the  multi¬ 
fold  needs  of  this  incomparable  sales  field. 

Its  BUYING  POWER  is  practically  incalculable.  Do 
not  let  your  sales  plans  merely  “scratch  the  surface”. 
Plan  BIG!  Match  the  gigantic  scope  of  the  FIRST 
MARKET.  The  real  BEGINNING  of  every  great 
merchandising  success  achieved  in  the  Empire  State — 
was  and  IS,  linage  in  these  newspapers: — 
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_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATORS  MEET  IN 
HOT  SPRINGS 

Midwest  Group  Discusses  Costs, 
Waste,  and  "Sensible  Restraint" 
in  Competition  at  Annual 
Meeting — Awards  Made 

I  especial  to  Kditor  &  Pi-blisher) 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Feb.  9.— Cost 
curtailment,  “sensible  restraint”  in  com¬ 
petitive  effort,  and  elimination  of  waste¬ 
ful  practices  were  discussed  at  tbe  17th 
annual  convention  of  the  Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  here  this 
week.  Fifty  delegates  from  six  .states 
attended. 

Howard  Stodghill,  business  manager 
of  the  I^ouisfillc  Courier-Journal  and 
member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  directorate;  J.  S.  Parks,  co¬ 
publisher,  Fort  Smith  fArk.)  Southzvest 
American  and  Timcs-Kccord;  O.  S. 
Stauffer,  Stauffer  Publications ;  and 
C.  E.  Palmer,  Palmer  Xewspajiers, 
were  among  guests  of  the  convention 
who  participated  in  the  program. 

For  the  most  constructive  contribu¬ 
tions  on  circulation  problems  awards 
were  made  to  R.  P.  Matthews,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  and  Lloyd  Smith, 
Kansas  City  Kansan. 

C.  E.  i^mon,  St.  Josef’h  (Mo.) 
Xezvs-Press  and  Gazette,  recommended 
closer  study  of  railway  mail  service 
organization  and  jiersonnel.  Others 
who  had  part  in  the  arranged  program 
included  Floyd  Hockenhull,  Capper 
Publications;  R.  J.  Seeman,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat :  Ray  Mohler,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Col.)  Gascttc-Tclegraph ; 
G.  C.  Gardner,  Fort  Smith  (.\rk. ) 
Times-Record.  and  R.  M.  Dunston. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat. 

L.  J.  Hoffmann,  St.  Louis  Star,  re¬ 
tiring  president  of  the  associati»in, 
presided. 

\ew  officers  elected  at  the  closing 
session  are:  President,  Ray  E.  Mohler; 
first  vice-president.  F.  L.  Hockenhull ; 
second  vice-president.  C.  E.  Lemon ; 
secretary-treasurer,  (,.  R.  Boyd.  Direc¬ 
tors  chosen  are ;  E.  O.  Bagley,  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette;  E.  E.  Scott, 
.Springfield  (Mo.)  Xetes  Leader;  Lloyd 
Smith;  1).  R.  Steel.  Pueblo  (Col.)  Star- 
Journal;  Miss  TIazel  K.  .Alford,  Hast¬ 
ings  (Xeb. )  Tribune,  and  Vernon  Kelso, 
.Shawnee  ( Okla. )  .Xetes. 


Fred  Anderson  Resigns 

Fred  .Anderson,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  Times,  has  resigned  and 
will  take  a  vacation  of  several  weeks 
before  resuming  similar  duties  in  an¬ 
other  field.  Jack  CamplK‘11.  who  has 
l»een  assistant  to  Mr.  Anderson  on  The 
Times,  is  now  in  Denver,  continuing 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  chain  in  that 
city. 

Circulation  Cashier  Robbed 

L.  E.  Pierce,  circulation  cashier,  .San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union-Tribune  was  held 
up  recently  by  two  bandits  while  going 
from  the  business  office  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Union  building  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  offices  on  the  third  floor.  They 
obtained  $50  in  cash  and  $225  in  checks. 


Contests  Drew  Huge  Crowds 

Thirty  thousand  persons  attended  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  second  annual  ski 
tf>urnament  last  Sunday  at  Riis  Park. 
.At  Milwaukee,  23,000  watched  the 
Tribune’s  second  annual  Milwaukee  Sil¬ 
ver  .Skates  meet  at  fiordon  Park. 

Saturday  Feature  Sections  Dropped 

The  .San  Franci.sco  Call-Bulletin  and 
the  .San  Francisco  .Xetes  eliminated  their 
weekly  Saturday  magazine  and  comic 
sections  with  their  issues  of  Feb.  6.  The 
Saturday  Oll-Bullctin  price  was  re¬ 
duced  from  five  to  three  cents. 

Printing  Almanac  Feature 

The  Voungstotcti  (O.)  Telegram  is 
utilizing  material  from  the  IForld 
Almanac  for  a  small  sixit  feature  under 
the  standing  head  of  “Our  City,”  run¬ 
ning  daily  “Facts  .About  Youngstown 
from  the  World  Almanac.” 


COUPONS  HOLD  SUBSCRIBERS 


Coast  Daily’s  Plan  Pays  13  Cents 
Monthly  on  Accounts 

Coupons  worth  one-half  cent  each,  to 
Ik;  api)lied  to  subscription  accounts,  arc 
printed  daily  by  the  Longtinv  (Wash.) 
Daily  Xews. 

So  more  than  26  couiMins  can  be 
applied  to  the  monthly  subscription 
price  of  the  paper,  but  this  number 
effects  a  13-cent  saving  to  subscribers. 
Only  one  cou|>on  of  the  same  date  is 
accepted  on  any  one  account,  and  they 
must  be  turned  in  during  the  month  of 
issue  or  the  following  month. 

The  plan  of  the  offering.  Publisher 
J.  M.  McClelland  said,  “is  to  meet  the 
statement:  ‘Our  income  has  lieen  so 
reduced  that  we  can’t  afford  to  pay  for 
the  paper.'  It  makes  a  good  talking 
IKiint  for  the  solicitors  and  collectors 
and  holds  many  a  subscription.  Although 
we  have  used  it  for  .several  months  the 
number  actually  turned  in  is  compara¬ 
tively  small.” 


Robbed  Carrier;  Gets  Life 

Life  imprisonment  was  meted  out  to 
Robert  Lanier,  23,  who  held  up  and 
robbed  a  Miami,  Fla.,  newsjiaper  boy 
Christmas  eve,  after  a  jury  in  Miami 
returned  a  guilty  verdict  last  week. 
The  robbery  bad  netted  Lanier  38  cents. 
The  judge  in  sentencing  him  said  the 
defendant  had  been  before  him  a  n.im- 
ber  of  times,  althfmgh  he  had  never 
been  convicted,  and  that  his  intent  to 
kill  the  boy  if  the  robl)ery  was  not 
successful  was  ajjparent. 


Conducting  Leap  Year  Club 

The  Union  City  (S.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  is  conducting  a  Leap  A’ear  Birth¬ 
day  Club  for  all  persons  born  on  Feb. 
29.  The  club  was  organized  in  1928 
with  12  members  and  re-organizes  each 
leap  year.  Prospective  members  for 
the  club  fill  in  a  coupon  which  is  printed 
daily,  giving  their  name,  .street  address, 
town  and  year  born.  The  complete 
roster  of  the  club  will  be  printed 
Feb.  29. 


READERS  PICKS  HOCKEY  TEAM 

The  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  and 
Daily  Record  are  conducting  an  “all- 
star”  hockey  team  selection  contest,  two 
teams  to  be  named  by  Eddie  Shore  of 
the  Boston  Bruins  and  Howie  Morenz 
of  the  1-es  Cana  liens.  Coupons  are 
published  in  both  papers  on  which  the 
contestants  must  pick  their  teams.  Each 
selection  must  be  accompanied  by  a  150- 
word  letter  explaining  reasons  for  nam¬ 
ing  the  teams.  All  entries  must  be 
mailed  not  later  than  March  21. 


ADVERTISING  MEN  WIN 


Adds  Local  Feature 

Under  the  caption.  “IntrcKlucing,” 
lieneath  which  appears  a  two-column 
italic  head,  the  Y  onkers  (S.  Y.)  States¬ 
man  recently  starteil  a  series  of  daily 
I'.icture  features  ’’on  unusual  folk  in 
Yonkers  whf)se  daily  .service  to  the 
))ublic  entitles  them  to  lie  letter  known.” 
The  pictures  are  double  column.  The 
reading  matter  is  brief. 


Housekeeping  Institute 

Tbe  Columbus  (O. )  Citizen  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  Better  Housekeeping  Insti¬ 
tute.  Spring  styles  for  1932  are  being 
shown  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ayres  Loudon 
is  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  home¬ 
keeping  problems,  including  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  meals.  Prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
to  those  who  attend  the  Institute. 


Department  Gets  Two  First  Prisss 
in  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Contest 

The  advertising  department  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  won  a  three  weeks' 
inter-departmental  subscription  contest 
which  closed  recently.  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
advertising  manager,  took  first  prize 
for  individual  effort.  The  total  number 
of  six-months’  subscriptions  obtained  by 
the  500  employes  of  the  Enquirer  was 
approximately  3,300,  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  had  an  average  of  25  subs 
each.  Mr.  Ferger’s  total  was  361. 

The  advertising  department  was 
awarded  a  silver  cup,  presented  by 
\V.  F.  Wiley,  general  manager.  ^Ir, 
Ferger  w.as  given  $100.  Nelson  Weis- 
kittle,  manager  of  the  pressroom,  was 
runner-up  with  155  subscriptions,  aivj 
was  awarded  $50.  Tbe  team  leaders 
in  each  department  were  given  prizes 
of  $25  each.  The  total  prizes  amounted 
to  $700. 

Walter  Hoots,  circulation  manager, 
directed  the  contest. 
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Has  "Trained  Seals  Club" 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  sports 
flepartment  has  started  a  “Trained  Seals 
Club.”  Members  are  appointed  from 
tbe  ranks  of  Pittsburgh  sportsmen  who 
have  taken  part  in  one  or  more  broad¬ 
casts  over  that  paper’s  radio  station  in 
a  program  known  as  “Sports  Quiz.” 


Conducted  Cooking  School 

More  than  2,700  women  attended  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Home-Making  and  Cooking  School 
in  the  Henry  Snyder  Junior  High 
School  auditorium  last  week.  Tk 
school  was  conducted  from  Tuesday 
until  Friday  and  prizes  were  awarded 
at  the  final  .session.  Heading  the  list  of 
awards  were  a  radio  set,  a  ton  of  coal 
and  a  radio  lamp.  Recipes  demonstrated 
were  published  in  the  Jersey  Journal. 
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$15,000  Advertising  Contest 

In  ^  hook-up  with  38  business  houses, 
the  I  ittsburgh  Press  has  launched  a 
$15,000  contest  for  the  best  advertise¬ 
ments  written  by  readers.  Professional 
advertising  men  and  women  and  news- 
pajier  employes  are  not  permitted  to 
compete. 


Held  Cooking  School 

The  Jane.<nnlle  (Wis.)  Gazette  has 
completed  a  four-day  cooking  sebool 
attended  by  11,000  women  in  five  ses¬ 
sions.  Afternoon  sessions  were  broad¬ 
cast  over  WCLO,  Gazette  radio  statioii. 


Conducting  E«say  Contest 

The  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  is 
conducting  an  essay  contest  on  “The 
Life  of  Cieorge  Washington,”  for  all 
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Promoting  Skating  Contest 

The  Chicago  Daily  .Xetes  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  Western  Open  Speeel  Skating 
Championships,  with  diamond  trophy- 
races  for  Olympic  skaters,  at  the  (Chi¬ 
cago  Stadium,  P'eb.  27.  The  proceeds 
will  go  to  the  Daily  News  Fresh  .Air 
.Sanitarium.  Bob  Starrett,  siHsrts  de¬ 
partment,  is  in  charge. 


Cooking  School  In  Springfield 

Several  hundred  women  attended  the 
four  day  corsking  schfsol  conducted  by 
tbe  .Sprin field  (O. )  Daily  .Veze.r  and 
.Sun  under  tbe  direction  of  Mrs.  George 
O.  Thurn.  An  orchestra  entertained 
riaily. 


Conducting  Proverb  Contest 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  is 
conducting  a  proverb  contest  which  will 
continue  for  60  days.  The  contestants 
are  required  to  give  the  correct  proverb 
from  the  puzzle  picture  which  is  printed 
dailv. 


ZTVi 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 

A  Laboratory  Product 


w] 


A  QUALITY  MAT  FOR 
PUBLICATIONS  THAT  CARE 


No  expense  is  spared  by  us 
to  attain  the  highest  quality; 
yet  through  economy  in  op¬ 
eration  and  sales,  we  are 
able  to  distribute  our  mats 
at  a  price  equal  to  or  below 
that  charged  for  inferior 
products. 

•  Play  Safe  • 

Use  Burgess  Chrome  Mats 
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BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Dtvuton  of  C.  F.  Burgess  Laboratories,  Jnc. 

Freeport,  Illinois 
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NEW  ENGLAND 


an  Ideal  Field 

for 

‘‘Cold"  W  eather” 
Merchandise 


Buying  Power”  is  based  on  the  solid 
which  maintained  New  England  in 


The  New  England  consumers’  market  for 
“cold- weather”  merchandise  of  all  kinds  is  un¬ 
surpassed — largely  for  two  reasons. 

One  reason  is  because  of  the  usually  long 
New  England  winter  with  its  myriad  needs 
demanded  for  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  more 
than  eight  million  people. 

Another  equally  important  reason  is  because 
this  population  is  ABLE  TO  BUY  the  great 
volume  of  nationally  advertised  products  offered 
by  thousands  of  national  merchandisers. 

“New  England  Orders” — and  “Repeats” — 
continue  to  prove  that  the  strength  of  “N.  E. 
rock  of  economic  soundness.  It  was  this  soundness 
the  nation’s  business  and  industrial  lead  through  193 1. 


The  outlook  for  1932  indicates  another  such  year.  New  jobs,  steady  employment  and  upturn  of  trade  and  business 
are  noted  in  the  semi-monthly  letter  of  the  New  England*  Council. 

This  late  survey  shows  a  list  of  eighteen  new  industries  with  payrolls  totaling  1,500  men.  Many  new  businesses  of 
small  capacity,  operated  largely  on  their  own  finances,  are  hailed  as  a  good  example  of  the  gradual  improvement  now 
slowly  gaining  national  momentum. 

Shoe  manufacturing  gained  approximately  3%  in  1931,  with  considerable  employment  increase.  Textiles  are  quiet 
but  in  some  instances  show  largely  increased  activity. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  secure  your  share  of  New  England’s  vast  purchases  in  "cold-weather”  merchandise — and  ALSO 
the  time  to  lay  campaign  plans  for  ALL-YEAR  SALES.  Do  not  wait  until  you  happen  to  "get  around  to  it.”  Winter 
will  be  gone,  perhaps,  before  you  realize  it.  "Contact  and  Contract”  NOW — via  linage  in  these  53  papers  representing 
39  most  important  New  England  trade  centers: 


t!— 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Population,  3.1 
Circu- 

^  lation 

"A^boro  Sun . (E)  5,898 

Eve.  American . (E)  253,320 

Sunday  Advertiier. . .  (S)  436,511 

Globe . (M&E)  296,021 

La  NoUia . (MOiS)  37,330 

™«oo  Transcript . (Et  37,377 

I5°»b»>Post . (Mi  376,994 

I  (S)  331,541 

I  I?won  Enterprise . (E)  25,129 

Sentinel . (E)  11,601 

Gasette . (E)  1 5,868 

’"“•yoke  Transcript  8s  Tele- 

SS.-*^  -- . (E)  17,148 

2^*f'nce  Eagle-Tribune.  .(MfliE)  26,600 

•Wi/r™  •  V.- . 

^fwUCouner-Citiien  and  Eve- 

. *6*712 

We*  Bedford  Standard  Mer- 

s.«^_V,,—  •  ■  . . (M8sE)  27,922 

Bedford  Sunday  Stand- 

slr£^“  Eagle . (E)  19.551 

s^!??  21,451 

‘suntooQaaette . (B)  9.088 


•♦Worcester  Telegram'and  Evening 

Gazette  . (M8sEi  105,094  .28  .25 

♦♦Worcester  Sunday  Telegram .  (Si  53,030  .21  .18 

-  CONNECTICUT  —  PopuUtion  1,380,631 
♦♦Bridgeport  Post  Telegram. (E8sM)  45,010  .15  .15 

♦♦Bridgeport  Post . (Si  24,047  .10  .10 

♦♦Hartford  Courant . (M)  39,675  10  10 

♦♦Hartford  Courant  . (Si  61,366  15  .15 

ttHartford  Times . (El  60,091  15  15 

♦♦Middletown  Press .  (Ei  8,479  055  .  035 

tNaugatuck  News . (Bi  5,528  035  .035 

♦♦New  Britain  Herald .  (Ei  13,8.50  08  07 

ttNew  Haven  Register  . .  ..(EAiSi  60,074  .16  .15 

♦♦New  London  Day . (Ei  14,410  06  05 

♦♦Norwalk  Hour .  (Ei  7,847  045  045 

♦♦Stsunford  Advocate . (B)  12,649  .065  .055 

♦♦Waterbury  Republican  8i  Amer¬ 
ican . (MBsE)  26,071  .09  .09 

♦♦Waterbury  Republican  8s  Amer¬ 
ican . „(S<kE)  32,932  .09  .09 

MAINE  —  Population,  768,014 
ttPortland  Press-Herald  Express, 

Sunday  Telegram.  .  (M8sEi  63,686  .  20  .16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Population,  443,683 
♦♦Concord  Monitor-Patriot.  .  (E)  6,888  .  05  .  03 


ttKeene  Sentinel . (Ei  4,303  .036 

ttManchester  Union-L«ider  (M8iE)  33,804  . 15 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Population,  604,397 

ttPawtucket  Times . (E)  30,184  .  09 

♦♦Providence  Bulletin . (Ei  88,897  .20 

♦♦Providence  Journal . (Mi  45,044  .12 

♦♦Providence  Journal . (Si  92,319  .20 

♦♦Providence News-Tribune..  (Ei  30,250  .10 

♦♦Westerly  Sun  . (ESsSi  5,500  04 

ttWoonsocket  Call . (E)  15,896  .06 

VERMONT  —  Population,  352,428 

♦♦Barre  Times . (El  7,171  .04 

tfBrattleboro  Reformer . (Ei  3,635  .  035 

♦♦Burlington  Free  Press . (Mi  16,370  .065 

ttRutland  Herald . (Mi  13,451  .06 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record . (E)  5,006  .  03 


t  Government  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1931. 

(Bi  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin, 
ztt  Italian  Daily. 

♦♦  A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
tt  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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Robert  c.  thackery,  78, 

former  president  of  the  Whig  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  publishes  the 
Elkton  (Md.)  Cecil  Whig  died  at  his 
home  in  Elirton.  He  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Cecil  County  bar. 

Rollin'  M.  Starr,  71,  librarian  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  died  suddenly  at  his  home, 
Jan.  29.  He  had  been  with  the  Blade 
since  1898  when  he  left  the  old  Toledo 
Bee.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
yachtsmen  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

William  W.  Somers,  Sr.,  commer¬ 
cial  photographer  who  has  been  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
for  many  years,  died  at  his  home  in 
.\rlington  last  week. 

Dr.  Orrin  P.  Gifford,  85,  contributor 
of  a  weekly  column  of  epigrams  for  the 
Boston  Traveler  for  several  years,  died 
last  week  at  his  home  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.  He  also  contributed  to  religious 
journals. 

Jacob  J.  Gummersheimer,  70,  editor 
of  the  Belleville  (111.)  Post  and  Zeitung 
from  1890-1915  and  from  1918-27  editor 
of  the  Bcllczdlle  (Ill.)  Post  and  Zeitung 
an  Illinois  Central  train  at  a  crossing 
in  Belleville  Feb.  1. 

William  T.  McAuley,  74,  died  at 
his  home  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Feb.  1. 
He  was  one  of  four  founders  of  the 
Tort  Smith  News-Record  in  1893. 

Roy  Warren,  two-and-half-year- 
old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Pea- 
ctxrk,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  died  Feb.  4  after 
a  few  days’  illness.  Mr.  Peacock  is  a 
reporter  for  the  Telegraph-Herald  and 
li  Hies- Journal. 

Thomas  F.  Connelly,  60,  for  20 
years  a  member  of  the  Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle  editorial  staff 
and  for  15  years  Willimantic  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Associated  Press,  died 
in  a  Boston  hospital,  Feb.  7  after  a 
long  illness.  Two  sons  survive. 

Frank  Rock,  74,  former  part  owner 
of  the  Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise, 
died  in  Interlachen,  Fla.  Feb.  4.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  but  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Marlboro.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  five  children. 

Mrs.  Maria  Fahey,  93,  mother  of 
John  H.  Fahey,  publisher,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Post,  died  Feb.  7,  in 
Slanchester,  N.  H. 

Marjorie  Brewer  Craun,  29,  former 
staff  artist  of  the  Denver  Post,  died 
Feb.  2.  12  days  after  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  son.  She  won  several  prizes 
in  local  and  national  designing  contests. 

\.  Waldo  Kennedy,  70,  ex-organizer 
of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  ex-presi- 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  one-time  newspaper  pub- 
lislier  died  at  his  winter  home  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  Beach,  Fla.,  Feb.  4.  He  was 
founder  and  editor  for  many  years  of 
the  Windham  County  Observer,  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn. 

R.  J.  McChesney,  60,  veteran 
.\laskan  newspaperman  and  formerly 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News,  died  at  Seattle  Jan.  30. 

Oscar  S.  Wadleic.h,  66,  of  Wood- 
haven,  N.  Y.,  died  Feb.  1  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  on  the  sales  staff  of  J.  J.  Little 
&•  Ives,  New  York  printers,  18  years  at 
his  death  and  had  bwn  composing-room 
foreman  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Herald. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Thatcher,  w’ife  of 
.\.  B.  Thatcher,  publisher  of  the  New- 
hall  (Cal.)  Signal,  died  Jan.  27. 

Judson  j.  Meigs,  68,  for  15  years 
bookkeeper  for  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record,  was  found  dead  at  the  steering 
wheel  of  his  car  in  a  Meriden  street 
Feb.  5. 

Thomas  Hamilton  McRae,  publisher 
ot  the  McRae  Blue  Book,  Chicago,  and 
formerly  manager  of  the  business  di¬ 
rectories  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
died  of  heart  disease  in  a  New  York 
restaurant  Feb.  6,  while  on  a  trip  to 
his  eastern  office.  He  started  his  career 
on  the  Galt  (Ont.)  Reformer,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  was  with  newspapers  in  Tor¬ 
onto,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  From  1906  to  1925 


he  was  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  Magazine 
and  in  1919  and  1920  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  publications. 

Samuel  E.  Macmillen,  formerly  in 
newspaper  work  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  prominent  in  the  music  world, 
died  in  New  York  Feb.  5.  He  was  a 
son  of  Samuel  L.  MacMillen,  who  for¬ 
merly  owned  a  number  of  Ohio  pajiers, 
with  headquarters  in  Marietta. 

Mrs.  Georgian  a  Warhurst  Al¬ 
dridge,  67,  wife  of  .Arthur  F.  Aldridge, 
for  many  years  yachting  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  died  Feb.  6  at  her  home 
in  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Virginia  May  Phillips,  sister 
of  John  Paschall,  Atlanta  Journal  man¬ 
aging  editor,  died  Feb.  5  in  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  Julia  Wayne  Guest,  84, 
mother  of  Edgar  A.  Guest,  author  of 
syndicated  daily  verse,  died  at  her  home 
in  Detroit  F'eb.  4. 

Dr.  Charles  Macauley  Stuart,  79, 
a  former  editor  of  the  Northwestern 
Christain  Advocate,  died  in  La  Jolla, 
Cal.,  Jan.  26. 

Austin  O.  Plunkett,  89,  for  40 
years  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Herald  staff,  died  at  his  home  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  Feb.  3.  He  was  a  Civil  War  vet¬ 
eran,  and  was  a  mess  boy  on  the  U.S.S. 
Niagara  when  the  first  Atlantic  cable 
was  laid  by  it  and  a  British  ship  in  the 
late  1850’s. 

Sidney  Clyde  Gaunt,  58,  for  25 
years  a  designer  of  type  forms  for 
Barnhart  Brothers  and  Spindler,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  later  art  director  of  R.  L. 
Watkins  &  Co.,  New  York,  died  at  his 
home  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3. 


IOWA  VETERAN  DIBS 


PAUL  WINCHESTER 


I 


COURTLAND  H.  YOUNG 


President  of  Clinton  (la.)  Herald 
Diet  of  Heart  Attack 

Courtland  H.  Young,  62,  president  of 
the  Clinton  (la.)  Herald,  and  active 
executive  of  W.  J.  Young  &  Co., 
which  held  the  greater  part  of  the 
estate  of  W.  J.  Young,  pioneer  lumber¬ 
man  and  capitalist,  died  at  midnight 
Feb.  4  of  heart  disease.  He  had  been 
in  failing  health  the  past  four  years  and 
a  month  ago  his  condition  became 
serious. 

He  w^s  born  in  Clinton  Sept.  27, 
1870,  and  had  spent  his  life  here.  The 
company  controls  the  Clinton  National 
and  Clinton  Savings  banks,  of  which 
Mr.  Young  was  president,  is  interested 
in  the  Clinton  Street  Railway  Company 
and  Clinton  and  Illinois  Bridge  (Com¬ 
pany,  as  well  as  many  other  varied  in¬ 
terests.  .  A  brother  and  two  sisters  are 
the  only  immediate  relatives  surviving. 
The  funeral  was  held  Feb.  8. 


PETER  R.  FINLAY 

Peter  R.  Finlay,  58,  former  publisher 
of  the  Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City,  and  later 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  since  June  1930,  has  been 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  LaGrande 
(Ore.)  Evening  Observer,  was  found 
dead  in  the  garage  at  his  home  in  La 
Grande  Feb.  5.  Death  followed  a  heart 
attack. 


Italics  that 
will  Stereotype 


Tfx’  only  italics  of  full-kerning 
design  which  will  successfully 
withfland  the  pressure  of  dry 
mat  Hereotyping  are  Ludlow 
italics.  Give  to  your  advertisers 
the  advantage  of  using  them. 


I.  W.  Jarnagin  Edited  Several  Papers 
— Wrote  Weekly  News  Letter 

J.  W.  Jarnagin,  78,  pioneer  Iowa 
editor  and  newsi»perman,  died  at  his 
home  in  Des  Moines  Saturday,  Feb.  6. 

Mr.  Jarnagin,  who  supplied  70  Iowa 
newspapers  with  a  weekly  news  letter 
from  Des  Moines,  was  injured  a  month 
ago  when  he  slipped  and  fell  as  he  was 
boarding  a  street  car.  He  had  edited 
papers  in  a  number  of  Iowa  cities  since 
1877  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  was  the  Iowa  correspondent  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Mid-West 
Hotel  Reporter  and  three  insurance  pub¬ 
lications.  He  served  with  the  Des 
Moines  Daily  Capital  for  18  years  and 
had  been  a  president  of  the  United 
Newspapers  of  Iowa,  which  later 
merged  with  the  Iowa  Association  of 
Newspaper  Weeklies  to  become  the 
Iowa  Press  Association. 

Roy  A.  Jarnagin,  a  son,  is  publisher 
of  the  Peterson  (la.)  Patriot.  Another 
son,  W.  J.  Jarnagin,  publishes  the 
Storm  Lake  (la.)  Pilot-Tribune. 


Dean  of  Maryland  Newspaperae 
Dies  in  Baltimore 

Paul  Winchester,  81,  editor  and  me¬ 
ager  of  The  Marylander,  iiolitici 
weekly,  and  one  of  the  oldest  nors^ 
papermen  in  the  state,  was  found 
in  his  hotel  room  in  Baltimore  Feb.  5 
He  had  been  a  man  of  scholarly  pur¬ 
suits,  and  studied  law  at  Harvard,  hte: 
practicing  on  the  Pacific  coast  Ht 
found  newspaper  work  to  his  liking,  jr 
joined  the  San  Francisc  Chromdt 
Later  he  was  with  the  New  York  IVorli 
and  other  New  York  papers. 

He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  his¬ 
torical  subjects  and  after  going  tt 
Baltimore  became  active  in  state  politics 
He  wrote  editorials  and  political  articlu 
for  the  Baltimore  News  and  organi«[ 
the  old  J[ournalists’  Club,  of  which  h 
was  president  for  many  years.  He  i 
the  author,  among  other  works,  « 
“Maryland  Newspapers  and  Newspape 
Men.” 


DAN  CAREY 


King  Feature*  Manager  in  South 
America  Die*  in  Arizona 

Dan  Carey,  53,  South  American  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  the  International  News 
Service,  died  in  a  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  hos¬ 
pital  Feb.  7.  He  had  been  ill  eight 
months.  Mr.  Carey,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  arrived  in 
Phoenix  from  Buenos  Aires  a  week 


The  complete  news* 
pichure  and  feature 
service  .  .  .  meeting 
every  daily  newspaper 
need  beyond  wire  and 
local  news. 


Mr.  Carey  was  with  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  staff  in  the  19()()’s  where  he 
was  a  co-worker  with  Joel  (Thandier 
Harris,  Frank  L.  Stanton  and  Don 
Marquis.  He  also  worked  on  other 
.Atlanta  papers. 

Afterwards  he  came  to  New  York 
where  he  was  with  the  New  York 
Herald  and  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
going  next  to  the  King  Features  Serv¬ 
ice  where  he  advanced  rapidly. 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  I 


Morley  Mats 


are  recommended 
not  only  to  users  of 

Autoplate  Machines 

but  also  to 
all  other  stereotypers 


The  Morley  Mat  Economic,  which  sells 
at  12  cents,  has  become  extremely  popu¬ 
lar  among  many  users  of  hand-box 
equipment,  as  well  as  among  those 
users  of  Autoplate  Machines  who  do 


not  need  many  casts  per  mat. 


12c  15c  17c  25c 


Samples  will  be  sent  on  request.  Please 
specify  gauge,  shrink,  and  maximum 
number  of  casts  per  mat,  and  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  newspaper. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

20}2  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SET  IN  LUDLOW  GARAMOND  ITALIC 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Becomes  a  Permanent  Book  in 
Your  Library 


or  the  convenience  of  our. subscribers  who  desire  to  preserve 
their  copies  of  Editor  and  Publisher  we  are  offering  a 
very  attractive  Leatherette  Cover  reinforced  with  a 
metal  back*  This  cover  will  hold  26  Copies 
and  then  becomes  a  permanent 
source  of  information. 


Set  of  2  Covers- 


Single  Cover 


We  have  many  requests  for  these  covers  and  would  suggest  that  you  mail  your 
order  immediately  as  our  supply  is  limited. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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ELLIS  M.  CLARKE  DIES 


Kansas  Editor  Represented  the  Old 

West  to  Young  Newspapermen 

Ellis  M.  Clarke,  83,  Ottawa  (Kan.) 
Herald  columnist,  whose  colorful  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  old  West  had  made 
him  widely  known  among  newspaper¬ 
men,  died  at  his  home  in  Ottawa, 
Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Qarke  began  newspaper  work 
while  still  in  school,  writing  locals  and 
setting  them  for  the  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Review.  Later  he  was  with  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Morning  Call,  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
He  had  planned  at  one  time  to  accom¬ 
pany  Gen.  George  A.  Custer’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  capture  the  Indian  chieftain. 
Sitting  Bull,  but  the  delayed  departure 
caused  him  to  change  his  plans. 

In  1876  he  went  to  Ottawa  and 
started  the  Republican.  It  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  largely  because  Mr.  Clarke  was 
considered  less  efficient  as  a  business 
man  than  editor.  It  was  sold  and  re¬ 
sold,  and  when  it  was  finally  merged 
with  the  Herald  Mr.  Clarke  wrote :  “I 
have  accompanied  the  Republican  in  all 
its  changes,  going  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  junk  every  time  there  was  a 
sale.”  To  Herald  readers  he  was 
known  as  the  “fish  editor”  because  of 
his  fondness  of  writing  news  of  that 
sport.  Although  in  his  later  years  he 
was  engaged  principally  in  feature 
work,  he  gathered  many  news  items, 
and  younger  reporters  often  called  on 
him  for  aid.  He  refused  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer,  and  wrote  all  his  copy  on  a 
scratch  pad,  using  his  knees  as  a  writ¬ 
ing  desk. 

His  Buffalo  Bill  whiskers  and  curved 
stem  pipe  were  for  many  years  familiar 
to  Ottawa  residents. 


FRANCIS  HINCKS  DOBBIN 

Francis  Hincks  Dobbin,  82,  died  last 
week  in  his  home  in  Peterboro,  Ont., 
where  he  had  served  for  many  years  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Review,  a 
daily  and  weekly.  He  began  as  a  press¬ 
man  on  the  Peterboro  Review  in  1864. 
Later  he  became  manager  of  the  Lind¬ 
say  (Ont.)  Post,  returning  to  the  Re¬ 
view  as  a  partner  and  managing  editor. 
He  became  the  controlling  stockholder 
and  continued  as  editor  and  publisher 
until  he  retired  in  1914.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Daily  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  Peterboro  city  council 
for  five  years. 

HENRY  H.  METCALF 

Henry  H.  Metcalf,  editor  of  various 
New  Hampshire  newspapers  and  State 
Historian  for  the  last  eight  years,  died 
in  Cioncord,  Feb.  5.  Mr.  Metcalf 
founded  the  Granite  Monthly  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  in  1877,  and  at  various  times 
was  editor  of  papers  in  Littleton,  Man¬ 
chester  and  Concord.  He  was  one  of 
the  state’s  leading  Democrats.  Among 
the  books  edited  by  Mr.  Metcalf  were 
“New  Hampshire  Women,”  “New 
Hampshire  Agriculture,”  “One  Thou¬ 
sand  New  Hampshire  Notables,”  and 
“New  Hampshire  in  History.” 


JOSEPH  F.  SISK 


Baltimore  New*  Reporter  Die*  of 
Automobile  Accident  Injurie* 

Joseph  F.  Sisk,  Jr.,  a  reporter  on  the 
Baltimore  News  was  killed  and  Fred¬ 
erick  K.  Long,  of  the  staff  of  the  same 
paper  was  seriously  injured  when  the 
automobile  in  which  they  were  riding 
overturned  after  it  crashed  into  street 
car  ties  along  Rhode  Island  Avenue., 
just  outside  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
week  ago. 

Mr.  Sisk  died  in  Gallinger  Hospital 
Feb.  4.  Mr.  Long  was  taken  to  Sibley 
hospital  where  he  is  recovering.  The 
former  was  buried  at  Easton,  Md.,  the 
home  of  his  mother. 

Sisk,  who  was  24  years  old,  was  well 
known  in  political  circles  in  Maryland. 
He  was  state  political  reporter  on  the 
News  and  prior  to  that  covered  political 
events  for  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


LOUIS  C.  BEATTIE 

Louis  C.  Beattie,  75,  formerly  night 
city  editor  and  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Pen  and 
Pencil  Club  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  a 
Philadelphia  hospital  Feb.  8.  In  his 
youth  he  switched  from  the  study  of 
law  to  newspaper  work,  starting  on  the 
Schenectady  Union  Star,  later  working 
on  New  York  City  newspapers.  He 
went  to  Philadelphia  thirty-five  years 

ago.  - 

SIDNEY  GREENE 
Sidney  Greene,  Brooklyn  Times  staff 
artist,  died  of  heart  disease  Feb.  7  at 
a  private  hospital  in  Brooklyn.  He  was 
50  years  old.  Mr.  Greene  was  born  in 
Montreal,  and  had  been  with  many 
newspapers.  Since  1908  he  had  been 
staff  artist  for  the  New  York  Telegram, 
New  York  Evening  World  and  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Times. 


CLUB  TO  GIVE  BRIDGE 

A  progressive  auction  bridge  will  be 
given  by  the  New  York  Press  Club  at 
the  club  rooms,  Feb.  20.  Twenty  prizes 
will  be  awarded,  and  after  the  bridge 
there  will  be  entertainment  and  refresh¬ 
ments.  George  F.  Dobson  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge.  Christy 
Bohnsack  is  arranging  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  — 

PLANNING  LEAGUE  EDITION 
Following  the  custom  of  several 
years,  the  Nashville  Banner  and  the 
Junior  League  will  cooperate  in  a  pre- 
Easter  edition,  the  proceeds  to  further 
the  work  at  the  Junior  League  Home 
for  Crippled  Children.  Contrary  to  the 
former  plan,  the  League  will  not  so¬ 
licit  advertising  but  will  depend  on 
street  sales  for  their  profit. 


TYPE  BOOK  ISSUED 

A  booklet  of  specimen  lines  showing 
the  type  faces  that  make  up  its  “sans 
serif”  type  has  been  issued  by  the  Lan- 
ston  Monotype  Machine  Company. 
Fourteen  different  combinations  are 
presented,  ranging  from  light  face  to 
extra  bold  face.  The  type  is  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes. 


The  Certified  ACE*  is  settins  the  pace  in  the  dry  mat  business. 

There  are  no  "ifs”,  "ands’’  or  "buts".  The  ACE*  makes  sood  and  there 
is  no  question  or  quibble  about  it. 

Why  not  put  the  ACE*  to  work  in  your  own  plant  and  know  how  depend¬ 
able  it  is? 

•Trade  Mark  RegUtered  U.  8.  Patent  Office. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  —  —  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

AUVOE  IN  THE  USA 


INDIANA 

Late  dispatches  from  Indiana 
show  that  the  Hoosier  State 
has  further  increased  its  trans¬ 
portation  effectiveness  as  the 
most  highly  organized  “dis¬ 
tribution”  region  in  the 
country  —  as  w'ell  maintained 
many  thousand  men  at  work, 
in  so  doing. 

947  more  miles  of  state  high¬ 
ways  were  added  to  the  state 
system  in  1931  —  increasing  it 
from  6,111  miles  to  7,058  miles. 
This  consistently  maintains 
Indiana’s  big  lead  as  the 
state  with  the  largest  mileage 
percentage  of  surfaced  roads 
in  total  mileage  —  an  average 
of  nearly  97%  (for  states  hav¬ 
ing  3,500  or  more  total  mileage), 

More  than  6,500  miles  of 
Indiana  state  roads  are  sur¬ 
faced,  which  include  a  total 
hard  surface  mileage  of  3,39i- 
of  which  latter  had  320  miles 
added  to  it  in  1931.  More  than  4,000  men  were  given  employment 
daily  on  this  work  through  the  year.  Other  state  works  w’ere  vigor¬ 
ously  pro.secuted.  Every  city  and  town  created  thousands  of  jobs 
through  extended  street  repair  programs. 

These  various  projects  to  create  employment  were  easily  financed, 
the  largest  state  gasoline  tax  ever  collected  —  $19,000,000  for  1931- 
was  used  for  the  new  highw'ay  costs,  and  $1,000,000  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  keep  up  this  w'ork  during  the  winter.  City  street  repair 
appropriations  have  averaged  $25,000  each. 

The.se  progressive  measures  —  PLUS  the  fact  that  in  most  sections 
of  Indiana  there  is  general  and  steady  employment — have  reduced 
the  unemployed  to  less  than  200,000  in  a  population  of  nearly 
3,500,000.  Indiana  is  Optimistic  for  1932.  There  is  good  reason 
to  be! 

Linage  in  the  Indiana  papers  given  here  —  is  a  tried,  true  method  to 
allow  national  advertisers  to  share  this  New  Year’s  optimism  — at 
ultimate  profit.  Write  the.se  papers  NOW  for  up-to-the-minute 
merchandising  and  other  information  as  to  various  local  territories 
for  1932. 
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**Columbus  Republican . 

(K) 

4,802 

.03 

**Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

(K) 

48,492 

.12 

**In(lianapolis  News . 

(K) 

132,562 

.27 

**Lafavette  Journal  &  Courier . 

(E&M) 

24,171 

.07 

**Marion  Leader-Tribune  Chronicle. 

(M&K) 

18,087 

.075 

**Marion  Chronicle  Tribune . 

(S) 

16,165 

.075 

tfShelbyville  Democrat  . 

(E) 

3,953 

.025 

*South  Bend  News-Times . 

(E) 

28,009 

.08 

**South  Bend  News-Times . 

(S) 

27,041 

.08 

1  •*South  Bend  Tribune. .  (S)  29,003  (E) 

.30,201 

.08 

**.\.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 

ttGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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N  J.  PRESS  MEMBERS 
meet  in  TRENTON 

Governor  Moore  and  Louie  Wiley  of 
New  York  Times  Among  Guest 
Speakers — Rutgers  Student 
Awarded  Prize 

Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  urged  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  to  forget  partisanship  and 
work  for  the  common  good  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  group  in  Trenton, 

Feb.  8.  .... 

“Our  economic  situation  is  your  situ¬ 
ation,”  he  said.  “The  budget  must  be 
brought  down  to  wliere  it  meets  our 
receipts.  Don’t  write  what  shouldn’t 
be  done;  give  the  government  some 
concrete  help.  After  we  are  over  the 
hill,  attack  the  legislators  if  you  wish. 
But  aid  them  now.” 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  emphasized  the 
responsibility  of  newspapers.  “The  role 
of  the  newspaper  in  American  life  today 
is  more  important  than  it  has  ever  been,” 
he  declared.  “The  newspaper  has  the 
advertising  medium  upon  which  modern 
business  must  rely  more  and  mcire  to 
achieve  distribution  and  consumption  at 
lowest  cost.  Its  special  qualities  adapt 
the  newspaper  to  the  modern  tempo  and 
size  of  businesses. 

“We  can  fairly  take  pride  in  the 
newspaper  as  the  agency  to  educate  and 
civilize.  We  can  look  forward  to  ren¬ 
dering  an  even  greater  public  service  in 
the  dissemination  of  news.” 

Henry  W.  Bagiev,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
a  mem^r  of  the  senior  class  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  was  awarded  the 
scholarship  of  $100  given  annually  by 
the  association  to  that  member  of  the 
Rutgers  Journalism  department  “who 
is  adjudged  to  be  the  most  promising 
of  usefulness  in  a  newspaper  career.” 
Bagley  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  Targum, 
undergraduate  newspaper,  and  will  enter 
journalism  upon  his  graduation  next 
June. 

At  the  business  meeting  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  assistant 
to  the  president  at  Rutgers,  reported  on 
the  Newspaper  Institute,  and  Dr.  Allen 
S.  Will  on  the  journalism  department 
at  the  University.  Other  speakers  were 
Rudolph  E.  Lent,  business  manager, 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  who  sup¬ 
plemented  br.  Will’s  remarks;  Herman 
Walker,  secretary  of  the  Regional  Plan¬ 
ning  Association,  and  Carl  Daines  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health. 

Franklin  Fishier,  president  of  the 
association,  presided,  and  introduced  as 
speakers  A.  Crozer  Reeves,  president 
of  the  State  Senate,  and  Joseph  Green¬ 
berg,  majority  leader  of  the  Assembly. 
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SACRAMENTO  BEE  IS  75 

The  .S’ljcramoito  (Cal.)  Rcr,  “parent” 
of  the  McClatchy  Newspapers,  cele¬ 
brated  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  Feb. 
’  with  a  special  number  which  included 
three  tabloid  sections,  one  in  roto¬ 
gravure.  The  late  James  McClatchy 
to  California  during  the  gold  rush 
on  the  advice  of  I  lorace  Greeley,  and  as 
a  result  the  Sacramento  Bee  made  its 
nrst  appearance  Feb.  3,  1857,  as  a  morn- 
jng  daily.  This  paper  has  been  under 
ut  two  editors  during  its  75  year  span. 
James  McClatchy  and  his  son.  the  pres- 
owner,  Charles  K. 

McClatchy. 


'The  Direct  To  You” 
Service 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Travel  Expert) 

FIRST 


lotemational  Service 
76,  Rne  des  Petit^Cliaraps 
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faM*  Addrnii:  Rlcantwllr  Paris 
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KEHOE  DECISION  UPHELD 


Court  Affirms  Reversal  of  Verdict 
Against  New  York  Daily 

The  appelate  division  of  the  New 
York  county  supreme  court  this  week 
affirmed  the  decision  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo,  who  set 
aside  a  verdict  for  $10,000  awarded  to 
William  Kehoe  against  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  Costs  totalling  $147  were  also 
granted  the  Herald  Tribune. 

In  1926  Kehoe  started  an  action  alleg¬ 
ing  libel  for  $100,000  damages.  It  was 
based  on  an  article  published  on  Oct. 
23,  1926,  headed;  “Kehoe  Convicted  in 
Milk  Graft,  Buys  an  Estate.”  Kehoe 
was  then  assistant  corporation  counsel 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

It  so  happened  that  his  identity  had 
been  confused  with  that  of  another 
William  Kehoe  who  had  been  assistant 
corporation  counsel  also  and  who  actu¬ 
ally  was  the  one  intended  in  the  article 
in  the  complaint.  A  retraction  followed 
as  soon  as  the  error  was  discovered 
and  it  was  revealed  that  no  William 
Kehoe  figured  in  the  purchase  of  the 
estate  in  question. 

The  first  verdict  was  for  six  cents 
damages,  awarded  by  the  New  York 
county  supreme  court.  It  was  appealed 
and  referred  back  for  retrial  and  a  di¬ 
rected  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  awarding 
$1,000  punitive  damages  and  $9,000 
compensatory  damages,  was  rendered 
in  1930,  Judge  Cotillo,  who  presided 
over  the  trial,  later  reversed  the  verdict 
on  the  Herald  Tribune’s  appeal.  It  was 
this  latter  decision  that  the  appellate 
court  upheld. 


ELIMINATE  ‘BUNK’  EDITOR 
TELLS  STAFF 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


REPORTER  REFUSED 
SHARE  OF  RANSOM 


and  accuracy  if  we’re  wide  awake. 

Be  aware  of  the  philandering  parsons 
and  the  pilfering  politicians  and  be  ready 
for  the  stories  they  inevitably  will  make. 
Maybe  we  can  break  some  of  them  our¬ 
selves  without  waiting  to  copy  the 
records. 

Don’t  let  anything  I’ve  said  give  you 
the  idea  that  our  papers  are  to  becoifie 
town  scolds  or  gossips.  Don’t  let  any 
personal  pettiness  or  prejudice  get  into 
your  stories.  We  must  guard  against 
^coming  disagreeable  and  fault-find¬ 
ing.  We  can  do  our  job  well  and  com¬ 
pletely,  and  yet  remain  amiable  and 
good-tempered. 

I  have  made  no  effort  to  fill  this 
essay  with  illustrations  and  specifica¬ 
tions.  Rather,  it  is  designed  to  get  you 
to  asking  questions — of  me  and  of  your¬ 
selves — to  make  you  realize  that  we 
must  quicken  our  pace  and  improve  our 
product  if  we  are  to  meet  the  new 
competitions. 

And  in  improving  our  paper  there’s 
no  substitute  for  news — and  in  getting 
the  news  there’s  no  substitute  for  goixl 
reporting. 

Yours  until  press  agents  are  welcome, 
G.  O. 


1931 

a  satisfactory  year  for 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 

because 

over  225  rew  customers 
were  secured 

The  L.  Martin  Company 

45  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Mgr. 


Rogers  of  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Was  Offered  Split  by  Kidnapers’ 
Alleged  Agent  While  Searching 
for  Missing  Fur  Dealer 


John  Rogers,  special  writer  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  refused  a 
share  in  a  ransom  demanded  by  kid¬ 
napers  for  the  release  of  Alexander 
Berg,  St.  Louis  fur  dealer,  it  was 
brought  out,  Feb.  5,  in  a  hearing  of 
criminal  charges  against  Paul  Richards, 
lawyer,  alleged  agent  for  the  kidnapers. 
Adrian  Levinson,  son  of  Mr.  Berg’s 
attorney,  testifying  about  reports  Rogers 
had  given  to  his  father,  said  Richards 
had  told  Rogers  he  “might  be  able  to 
work  three  or  four  thousand  dollars” 
of  the  $50,000  ransom  for  him,  if  he 
wanted  a  share  in  it.  Mr.  Levinson 
said  Rogers  refused  the  proposal. 

Ben  H.  Reese,  city  editor  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  in  a  deposition,  Feb.  6,  stated 
that  Rogers  had  informed  him  on  Nov. 
9,  last,  three  days  after  the  kidnaping, 
that  he  had  seen  Richards  who  had  said 
the  kidnapers  demanded  $50,000  of  which 
he  was  to  get  $11,000.  Reese  then  said: 
“I  told  Rogers  he  had  placed  me  in  an 
embarrassing  position  by  giving  me 
knowledge  of  a  felony  and  I  promptly 
notified  the  police.  Then  Police  Chief 
Gerk  came  to  the  Post-Dispatch  and 
took  Rogers’  statement.” 

Reese  said  he  took  Rogers  off  the 
case  after  that,  although  the  police 
wanted  him  to  continue  working  with 
them.  He  said  he  told  the  police  the 
Post-Dispatch  could  not  engage  in 
detective  work.  Rogers,  he  explained 
had  transgressed  his  instructions  in 
calling  on  Richards  as  he  had  been 
directed  to  stay  with  Morris  Levinson, 
attorney  for  Berg,  who  was  trying  to 
track  the  kidnapers. 

Rogers  and  Levinson  eventually  ob¬ 
tained  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  kid¬ 
napers. 

“FAKE”  PAPER  OUT 


Have  You  OverlookeiJ 

These  Buyers? 

Their  average  age  is  30.  You‘11 
find  them  on  the  copy  desk,  in 
the  slot,  at  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk,  in  the  publisher’s 
chair,  on  the  street. 

If  you  want  to  speak  to  these 
men — the  present  and  future 
caliphs  of  newspaperdom — you 
can  get  at  them  in  a  compact 
body,  eager,  attentive,  willing  to 
listen,  in  THE  QUILL. 

THE  QUILL  is  published  by 
and  for  the  progressive,  forward- 
looking  element  in  Journalism. 
Its  pages  are  as  lively  as  the 
minds  of  the  editors,  cubs  and 
executives  who  contribute  to  it. 

THE  QUILL’S  circulation  now 
averages  more  than  3,000.  Its 
readers  buy  everything  from 
pencils  to  presses.  Include  them 
In  your  advertising  plans  for 
1932. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire — 


uill 


A  MAGAZINE  fOt 
WI»ITEIIS,CDITOIM. 
AND  PUBLISHERS 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


ing  to  dispatches  from  Washington, 
by  the  Republican  Citizens  Committee 
Against  National  Prohibition  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  force  the  national  Republican 
convention  to  adopt  a  “wet”  plank.  Its 
“masthead”  says  it  was  published  by 
Raymond  Pitcairn,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  political  committee. 

The  paper  was  called  the  “Herald  of 
Good  Times”  and  was  made  up  to  re¬ 
semble  a  regular  daily.  All  the  stories 
on  page  one  had  to  do  with  imaginary 
reactions  of  the  public  to  the  fictitious 
pronouncement  of  the  President.  A 
comparatively  inconspicuous  line  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  said  “All  Imagin¬ 
ary — More’s  the  Pity.”  The  publication 
had  four  pages,  the  first  news,  the  last 
editorial,  and  the  center  spread  display 
propaganda. 

A  newspaper  boy  handing  out  copies 
of  the  paper  at  Grand  Central  Station 
in  New  York  was  nearly  mobbed. 
Newspapers  received  hundreds  of  calls 
regarding  the  matter. 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


Anti-Prohibition  Propaganda  in 
Sheet  Resembling  Regular  Daily 

The  entire  country  was  flooded  Feb.  8 
with  a  “fake”  newspaper  which  carried 
a  streamer,  “Hoover  Demands  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Appeal.”  It  was  put  out,  accord- 


Cline  -  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

New  York  News 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ask  thsm  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  Ill  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


J 


NEW  YORK 
BROOKLYN 
OUT  OF  TOWN 

BACK  NUMBER 
NEWIPAPER5 

Hotalinc'j  New/ Agency 
TiME^  BUILDING 

MfW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  BRyant  9  0344 
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FORMER  N.  Y.  HERALD 
MEN  HOLD  REUNION 


Idiosyncrasies  of  the  Older  and 
Younger  Bennetts  Told  at 
Annual  Dinner  of 
Owl  Club 


By  John  C.  Klein 

Owls  blink^  solemnly  and  “hooted” 
dismally,  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
custom,  at  the  third  annual  dinner  re¬ 
union  of  the  Owl  Alumni  Club,  given 
at  the  Hotel  Astor.  New  York,  the 
evening  of  Feb.  6.  Membership  in  the 
organization  is  confined  to  those  who 
in  one  capacity  or  another  served  on  the 
staffs  of  the  old  New  York  Herald  or 
the  Telegram  under  the  proprietorship 
of  the  late  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the 
younger.  The  group  has  65  members. 

At  the  dinner  stories  were  told  of 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  Bennetts, 
elder  and  younger;  how  the  former  or¬ 
dered  that  all  copy  should  be  written  in 
ink.  only,  and  on  blue  foolscap  paper; 
of  the  younger,  his  bloodless  duel  with 
Fred  May,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  to 
whose  sister  Bennett  was  at  one  time 
engaged. 

The  story  was  told  of  how  the 
younger  Bennett  in  a  stimulated  mo¬ 
ment  cabled  from  Paris  directing  that 
publication  of  the  New  York  Telegram 
be  suspended  “forthwith  and  forever.” 
The  order  was  never  executed.  Staff 
members  got  in  touch  with  Gardner  G. 
Howland,  general  manager  of  both  the 
Telegram  and  Herald,  who  was  never 
afraid  to  express  his  opinions  to  the 
Commodore.  He  imm^iately  cabled 
Paris  and  the  order  was  rescinded. 

Robert  E.  Livingston,  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Herald  added  an¬ 
other  story  of  the  Commodore’s  eccen¬ 
tricity.  Dining  in  Delmonico’s  one 
night,  Bennett  felt  the  waiter  was  slow 
in  bringing  an  order  of  champagne,  and 
created  a  disturbance.  Billy  Edwards, 
a  retired  lightweight  boxer  employed  by 
the  restaurant  to  deal  with  boisterous 
customers,  was  sent  to  deal  with  Ben¬ 
nett.  Edwards  was  pleasant  but  Ben¬ 
nett  took  offense  and  struck  at  him. 
The  former  prizefighter  landed  twice 
on  Bennett’s  face  and  the  publisher  took 
the  count. 

The  next  day  he  demanded  to  know 
who  had  struck  him  and  when  told  he 
felt  highly  complimented  that  it  had 
taken  a  professional  boxer  to  subdue 
him.  Bennett  had  great  pride  in  his 
abilities  as  an  amateur  boxer.  Ever 
afterward  Edwards  and  Bennett  were 
warm  friends  and  when  the  former 
boxer  died  Bennett  ran  an  obituary 
which  occupied  nearly  a  page. 

Those  attending  included: 

F.  Eugene  Ackerman,  Irving  R.  Bacon, 
John  J.  Barrett,  Frank  LeRoy  Blan¬ 
chard,  Alex  A.  Blum,  Peyton  Boswell, 
Jefferson  D.  Burke,  John  T.  Burke, 
Bertram  B.  Cattle,  James  H.. Caulfield, 
Frank  W.  Clark,  George  William 
Daley,  John  P.  Donlon,  Edward  Wesley 
Drew,  Allen  Eddy,  Deltus  M.  Edwards, 
Frederick  Eppelsheimer,  John  B.  Fos¬ 
ter,  William  Wallace  Frazier,  Royal  K. 
Fuller,  William  J.  Guard,  F.  W.  Mor- 
daunt  Hall,  Frank  Hammer,  A1  Hedley, 
Harry  D.  Kingsbury,  John  C.  Klein, 
Joseph  E.  Lambert,  Eugene  V.  Lambert, 
Charles  M.  Lincoln,  Donald  Mac¬ 
Gregor. 

Also  Michael  J.  Madigan,  Seymour 
Marcus,  Alexander  McCurdy,  Chauncey 
S.  S.  Miller,  Wallace  Morgan.  Samuel 
Morse,  William  J.  Murray,  John  F. 
O’Neil,  Robert  H.  Patchin,  Arthur  G. 
Peacock,  Hamilton  Peltz,  Herbert  Reed, 

James  Stewart  Richardson.  Hugh 
lobertson,  John  A.  Rush,  Walter  S. 
Schoemaker,  William  Smith,  Milton  V. 
Snyder.  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge, 
Louis  T.  Stone,  Edward  Dean  Sullivan, 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  Charles  K. 
Ulrich,  James  Blaine  Walker,  George 
T.  Wight.  Michael  Williams.  William 
A.  Willis,  Henry  F.  Woods  and  William 
H.  Zerbe. 


STORE’S  SLOGAN  ATTACKED 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  at 
Columbus,  O.,  has  filed  a  charge  of 
misleading  advertising  against  the  Muir 
Drug  Company  of  that  city  based  on 
a  slogan,  “Muir’s  are  Never  Undersold.” 


SAYS  JAPAN  CENSORS  NEWS 

The  achievements  of  the  Chinese  army 
in  the  Sino-Japanese  struggle  at  Shang¬ 
hai  have  been  misrepresented  in  the 
United  States  because  of  Japanese  cen¬ 
sorship  of  news  dispatches  from  the  Far 
East,  Robert  Wong,  secretary  of  tbe 
Nationalist  Lea^e  of  China,  alleged  on 
arriving  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Feb.  5  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Wong  said  he  had 
received  telegraphic  information  that 
the  Chinese  military  forces  in  Shanghai 
had  brought  down  between  15  and  20 
Japanese  airplanes,  and  that  the  Chinese 
government  was  recruiting  and  training 
soldiers  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
20,000  a  day. 


NEW  PAPER  PLANNED 

The  New  Bern  (N.C.)  Times,  which 
plans  to  publish  daily,  semi-weekly  or 
weekly  newspapers,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 
Incorporators  are  Mrs.  L.  Herman, 
Jean  Herman  and  L.  E.  Herman,  all  of 
New  Bern. 


HERMAN  ROE  TO  SPEAK 

Herman  Roe,  field  director.  National 
Editorial  Association,  will  serve  as 
visiting  lecturer  on  journalism  for  the 
Georgia  Press  Institute  to  be  held  at 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Feb.  18-20. 


1932  N.  E.  A.  CONTESTS 
ARE  ANNOUNCED 

Circulation  Progre**  Competition 
Stressed — Open  to  All  Weeklies 
Submitting  to  A  Circula¬ 
tion  Audit 


Rules  governing  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association’s  Better  Newspaper 
Contests  for  1932  have  been  announced 
by  Herman  Roe,  field  director,  who  has 
supervision  of  the  contests. 

Included  in  the  seven  contests  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  N.E.A.  is  a  new  one 
started  last  year,  a  circulation  progress 
contest,  which  aims  to  encourage  cir¬ 
culation  audits  in  the  weekly  field.  The 
trophy  has  been  donated  by  John  Meyer 
of  Madison,  Wis. 

This  contest  is  open  to  weeklies  sub¬ 
mitting  to  a  circulation  audit.  To 
enter,  a  publisher  must  submit  prop¬ 
erly  certified  circulation  audit  report 
made  during  1931,  with  a  statement,  not 
to  exceed  500  words  setting  forth  con¬ 
dition  of  subscription  list  a  year  ago, 
particular  circulation  problems  con¬ 
fronting  publisher,  steps  taken  to  meet 
these  problems,  benefits  and  results 
noted  from  the  circulation  audit.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  letters  and  advertisements  used 
should  be  submitted.  In  considering 
circulation  progress,  judges  will  con¬ 
sider  such  factors  as :  percentage  of 


coverage  shown,  percentage  of  paid  and 
unpaid,  best  methods  of  building  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  other  N.E.A.  contests  include- 
Greatest  Community  Service  Contest 
the  prize  donated  by  James  Wright 
Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Puj. 
LISHER. 

Best  Weekly  Newspaper  Contest,  the 
President’s  Cup,  offered  this  year  by 
L.  M.  Nichols,  Bristow  (Okla.)  Record 
and  N.E.A.  president. 

Best  Editorial  Page  Contest,  silver 
trophy  offered  by  J.  L.  Frazier,  Itdond 
Printer,  Chicago. 

Best  Front  Page  Contest,  trophy  do¬ 
nated  by  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Auxiliary,  Chicago. 

Newspaper  Production  Contest,  trophy 
donated  by  H.  L.  Williamson,  National 
Printer-Journalist,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Advertising  Promotion  Contest,  trophy  ' 
presented  by  Meyer-Both  Company, 
Chicago. 


WANTS  NOTICES  PUBLISHED 

Publication  of  local  board  meeting 
notices  in  one  and  not  more  than  four 
newspapers  in  each  borough  of  New 
York  City  is  asked  in  a  bill  sponsored 
by  Senator  Nunan  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  notices  would  state  the  time 
and  place  of  board  meetings  and  set 
forth  the  complete  calendar  of  petitions 
for  proposed  public  improvements. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

CiOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  print¬ 
ing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages. 

-Ivailable  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  ODcc  t  Faatary . PlalaSalS,  N.  J. 

New  York  OWce . Brskaw  BN|.,  1457  BrsaSway 

Chicais  once . MoaaSnsek  Block 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in  which 
the  Hoe,  24 -hour, 
night  and  day  emer¬ 
gency  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  functions 
in  getting  replace¬ 
ment  parts  out  in  the 
minimum  of  time  is 
not  a  hit  or  miss 
affair.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  dependable 
service,  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  in  personnel 
and  facilities  and 
equipped  with  a  large 
stock  of  parts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  publishers. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Orneral  Oflieea 
h  St.  and  East 
New  York  City 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  patdcuUrs 
to  your  nearest 
G«B  sales  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Gummed 
Packing 
Cut  Strips 

Packed  in  Pigeon  Hole 
Containers 
READY  OR  USE 


No  Waste 


Saves  Tinte 


AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mbu- 


HAVE  YOU  SOMETHING  TO  SELL 

to  a  Newspaper?  You  can  market  it  econom- 

to  an  Advertising  Agency?  ically  through 

to  a  National  Advertiser?  Classified  Advertising 
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CLOTHIERS  COMPLAIN 
OF  DAILIES*  RATES 

But  Speaker  Praising  Radio  Results 
It  Laughed  Down  When  He 
Admits  Time  Costs  Only 
$5  for  Half-Hour 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Atlantic  City,  Feb.  9.— Newspapers, 
criticized  as  the  only  industry  in  the 
country  which  has  refused  to  cut  prices 
in  the  face  of  economic  pressure,  were 
defended  as  the  “first  line  of  defense 
against  depression”  at  the  four-day  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers  here 
this  week. 

S.  M.  Glenn,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  led 
newspaper  critics  who  insisted  that  pub¬ 
lishers  were  taking  advantage  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.  .  „  . 

“They  tell  us  they  never  inflated  and 
so  there  is  no  occasion  for  deflation,”  he 
said.  “They  cite  larger  circulations  as 
reasons  why  advertising  shouldn’t  cost 
more  and  insist  that  rates  have  not  been 
increased. 

“I’ll  grant  that  many  of  the  leading 
newspapers  have  larger  circulations  but 
those  larger  circulations  mean  nothing 
to  the  local,  retail  advertiser.  They  are 
valuable  only  to  national  advertisers”. 

Gerald  D.  Grosner,  of  Washington, 
who  said  he  was  no  particular  friend 
of  newspapers,  suggested  that,  if  more 
judgment  were  given  to  advertising 
copy,  less  space  would  be  used,  rates 
could  remain  the  same  and  results 
would  be  at  least  as  effective. 

“It’s  my  impression,”  he  said,  “that 
newspapers  are  anxious  to  cut  down 
the  size  of  their  papers.  The  cost  of 
wood  pulp,  mechanical  and  other  costs 
—that  white  space  some  of  us  have 
gone  crazy  about — makes  them  fearful 
that  a  reduction  in  rates  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  increased  demand  for 
space,  increased  costs  of  production  and 
a  double  loss  for  themselves.” 

Radio,  it  was  agreed,  was  the  second 
best  advertising  medium  for  retailers. 
L.  Carol  Myers,  of  Williamsport,  Pa., 
said  it  was  better  than  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  His  store  broadcasts  three 
times  a  week,  half-hour  programs,  and 
gets  results  within  an  hour,  he  said. 

On  examination  from  other  retailers, 
he  admitted  he  had  a  connection  with 
the  local  radio  station  and  paid  only  $5 
for  a  half  hour.  Laughter  was  spon¬ 
taneous  and  there  was  no  effort  to  com¬ 
pare  that  cost  with  costs  in  larger 
cities. 

Direct  mail  advertising  elicited  little 
interest.  Small  communities  and  stores 
with  exclusive  clienteles  reported  con¬ 
siderable  results  but  urban  dealers  felt 
that  unless  letters  were  personal  they 
did  not  justify  their  cost. 

Several  store  owners  said  they  had 
j  adopted  a  plan  for  renting  vacant  win- 
,  dows  in  closed  shops,  for  the  double 
;  purpose  of  improving  the  appearance 
of  the  street  and  for  advertising.  The 
cost  of  rentals  was  deducted  from  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets. 

Albert  Berney,  of  Isaac  Hamburger 
“  Sons,  Baltimore,  pleaded  for  prestige 
advertising  and  elimination  of  compara- 
hve  prices. 

Sute  legislation  or  city  ordinances, 
oased  on  the  Illinois  law,  were  urged 
to  combat  false  and  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing-  It  was  said  bankruptcy  and  fire 
sales  should  be  limited  to  merchandise 
on  hand,  with  a  time  limit  for  the  sale, 
a  permit  for  the  sale,  and  provision  for 
nnes  for  violations. 


Um. 


taking  straw  vote 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  is  conduci¬ 
ng  a  presidential  preferential  ballot 
contest. 


addresses  wanted 

Donald  L.  Stone 
Gerald  Morgan 
Reginald  Kaufman 
Raymond  S.  Tompkins 
Thomas  M.  Johnson 
Snell  Smith 


END  TO  POLICE  GAZETTE 

Publication  of  the  Police  Gazette,  86- 
year-old  barber-shop  weekly,  was  dis¬ 
continued  with  the  issue  of  Feb.  6. 
Formerly  considered  shocking,  and  con¬ 
sequently  interesting,  the  magazine  had 
suffered  in  recent  years  from  changing 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which 
found'  pictures  of  women  in  tights  or 
bathing  suits  no  longer  of  unusual 
interest  to  the  public. 


HOLDS  CIVIC  GROUP 
CANT  BE  LIBELED 


Macfadden  Appeal  Saya  Public 
Agency  Has  No  Right  to  Main¬ 
tain  Action  for  Damages 
— Asks  Reversal 


An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  appellate 
division  of  the  New  York  county  su¬ 
preme  court  this  week  by  the  Mac¬ 
fadden  Publications  and  Bernarr  Mac¬ 
fadden  after  a  judgment  had  been 
awarded  to  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  in  a  libel  suit. 

In  the  appeal  papers,  the  Macfadden 
attorneys  set  forth  that  the  society 
is  a  corporation  not  engaged  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  for  profit  or  pecuniary  gain ;  and 
since  it  failed  to  allege  and  prove  spe¬ 
cial  damages,  the  verdict  in  its  favor 
by  a  Supreme  Court  justice,  without  a 
jury,  was  erroneous.  >■ 

The  defendants  also  set  forth  that 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Times  •—  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


I  offer  afternoon  dslly  newspapers  In  ez- 
elnslve  flelds;  California,  Oregon.  Idaho  and 
Washington.  M.  C.  Moore,  272  N.  Rodeo 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


Evening  Papers  Available — Exclusive,  fertile 
flelds;  modern  equipment;  good  clrciilntions; 
earning  dividends;  California,  South  Dakota. 
Illinois.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Also  desirable 
morning  daily  middle  west,  not  over  priced, 
reasonable  terms.  J,  B.  Shale,  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York. 


Paragraph — Column  Writing 

Learn  "editorial  paragraph"  and  column-writ¬ 
ing  from  a  man  quoted  oftener  In  Literary 
Digest  than  any  man  writing  exclusively  for 
one  paper.  Send  for  particulars  to  John  M. 
Henry,  at  western  address.  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Over  90%  of  all  circulation  campaigns  on 
dally  newspapers  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe 
Company.  The  dependable,  self-flnanclng 
PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  is  absolute  In¬ 
surance  of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction 
and  results  that  have  never  been  equalled  In 
circulation  building.  Partlowe  added  circu¬ 
lation  is  clean  circulation.  Every  subscription 
verified  by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation 
Department.  No  subscription  accepted  unless 
paid  for  in  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect 
wire,  or  letter  will  give  yon  a  free  Partlowe 
scientific  survey  of  your  field  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  estimate  of  Its  possibilities — without  ob¬ 
ligation.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Our  "Better  Times"  Campaigns  have  un¬ 
equalled  psychological  appeal.  Hold  5-year 
American  record  for  cash  business  on  a  single 
drive.  Hudson  De  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


The  W.  B.  Kendall  Company.  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave..  Tx)nlsvllle.  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  aole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Circulation  Consultant 


Newapaner  Circulation  Consultant — If  your 
circulation  needs  a  stlmnlant,  don’t  fire  your 
circulation  manager,  call  in  an  experienced 
outsider  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Get  advice  from  a  different  angle. 
15  years’  experience  Circulation  Manager 
Metropolitan  Mornlng-Siinday-Evenlng;  6  years’ 
exnerience  manager  wholesale  oewsnsner  de¬ 
liver...  bandlini'  over  Iwenlv  dllfc-eiif  dally 
and  Sunday  publications.  James  McKernan, 
224  Fourth  .4ve..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


the  matter  contained  in  the  articles  com¬ 
plained  of  was  substantially  true  and 
that  there  was  no  malice  involved  in  the 
printing  of  it. 

“The  record  indicated  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff,”  the  appellant  went  on  to  state, 
“is  a  public  agency  and  as  such  has  no 
right  to  maintain  an  action  for  libel. 
The  evidence  reveals  no  possible  reason 
for  imposing  liability  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual  defendant  and  the  complaint  as  to 
him  should  have  been  dismissed.” 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  organization 
insist  in  opposing  the  appeal  that  its 
reputation  was  adversely  affected  “by 
the  wholly  false  charge  that  it  was 
bringing  about  the  commission  of  crime 
in  order  to  benefit  financially  from  the 
fines  imposed. 

“Punitive  damages  were  properly 
awarded.  The  plaintiff  is  not  a  public 
agency,  nor  it  there  any  rule  of  law 
that  no  public  agency  may  maintain  an 
action  for  libel.  Judgment  was  properly 
rendered  against  the  individual  de¬ 
fendant.” 

A  decision  is  pending  by  the  justices 
of  the  appellate  court. 


CORRECTION 

James  Morrisey  who  was  recently 
appointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Youngstown  (0.1  Telegram  was  for¬ 
merly  a  home  delivery  route  man  on  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  not  home  delivery 
manager  as  stated  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Feb.  6. 


Situations  Wanted 


Addressing — From  lodger  or  file*  at  yoiir  otfloo, 
export  addressing.  Highest  referenees.  Phone 
Suzanne,  Audubon  .S-O.S.H,  for  appointment. 


Advertising  Salesman  and  eopvwriter,  S 
years’  experlenee  displa.v.  elassifled.  speelal 
pages.  Referenees.  Go  anywhere.  Burn  mid¬ 
night  oil  to  produee.  S15  drawing  aeeount, 
plus  commission.  C-754.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — Mr.  Publisher:  If  your  business 
Is  not  up  to  what  yon  know  It  should  be  yon 
may  he  Interested  In  a  man  who  has  held 
executive  positions  as  business  manager  and 
advertising  manager:  who  has  a  thorough 
background  of  successful  experience  ns  a 
local  and  national  advertising  salesman;  whose 
16  years  of  newspaper  experience  Includes 
service  on  both  metropolitan  and  small  dallies; 
who  Is  a  University  graduate  but  knows  the 
details  of  retailers’  problems  and  bow  to  keep 
his  feet  on  the  ground.  No  flash  In  the  pan. 
Just  a  thorough,  hardworking  salesman  who 
will  produce  for  you  In  a  sales  or  executive 
capacity  even  In  these  times  of  depression. 
.4ge  35.  For  further  Information  write  Box 
r-7.53.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Auditor  or  bookkeeper-  -10  years’  ?iewsnaper 
and  three  years’  public  accounting  experience. 
Wants  position  with  publisher.  C-727,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation  or  City  Circulation  Manager,  es¬ 
pecially  experienced  In  hoy  carrier  promotion 
and  organization.  Put  In  Bo.v  Carrier  system 
Oklahoma  Cltv.  Galveston  and  Denver.  '  Best 
references.  Address  E.  F.  Kornmayer.  The 
News,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Circulation — Employed  circulation  manager 
with  written  proof  of  successful  achievements 
for  past  fifteen  years,  desires  climatic  change 
Confidential  correspondence  Invited,  no  hnrrv. 
any  newspaper  over  10,000  circulation.  C-700, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation — Young  man.  eight  veara’  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  papers.  Desires  circu¬ 
lation  managership  of  dally,  three  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  clreiilatlon  or  assistant  on  larger 
paper.  References  as  to  ability  and  character. 
Address,  Ralph  Jones,  10.33  East  102nd  St., 
Seattle.  Washington. 


Circulation  Man.  formerly  with  New  York 
Evening  World;  years  of  experience,  excellent 
reference.  C-7fl6.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


City  Circulator  In  newspaper  field  entire  life. 
Available  now.  Txicatlon  not  essential. 
C-740,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Salesman,  0  years’  experience  sell¬ 
ing  classified  and  display.  Asst.  C.A.M.:  age 
31;  married.  Seeks  connection  offering  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Address  C-755.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — Desires  southern  connec¬ 
tion.  A  go-getter  who  knews  how  to  bring 
In  space,  accustomed  to  handling  men.  Now 
employed.  Address  C-746.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  and  rewrite  man  of  unusual  ability,  fast 
and  accurate  copy  reader.  20  years’  experience 
on  leading  Eastern  dailies;  available  at  once 
for  reasonable  salary.  C-764.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial — Two  years  assistant  e<lltor  national 
magazine,  five  years  In  promotion  field,  seek 
midwest  connection  in  publicity  nr  as  assistant 
editor  trade  paper.  Age  85,  college  graduate. 
References.  C-763,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation  Wanted 


Editor-Business  Manager  of  small  daily  wants 
change.  Prefers  editorial  work;  28,  married, 
college  education;  8  years’  thorough  all-around 
experience,  large  and  small  papers.  Go  any¬ 
where;  reliable,  hard  worker;  references. 
C-7.58.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Thorough  newspaperman,  college 
education,  printer’s  devil  country  weekly  to 
reporter  small  and  large  dallies,  editor  country 
weekly,  copy  desk  N.  Y.  City  dally,  editor 
N.  Y.  City  weekly,  publicity  N.  Y.  City. 
Age  2fl.  single.  Go  anywhere.  Refesences. 
C-7.30.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — 

I  AM  READY  TO  INVEST 
MY  SAVINGS 

And  to  give  of  my  wide  editorial  experience 
to  the  upbuilding  of  an  afternoon  newspaper. 
It  must  he  one  In  a  city  qf  not  more  than 
100.000  and.  preferably,  one  In  the  progressive 
South.  C-757,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Executive— 

MU.  PUBLISHER:  Here  is  the  story  almut 
a  young  Promotion,  Circulation  and  Business 
Executive  who  is  now  well  employed  by  the 
largest  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Publisher  in 
this  country.  Conditions  are  fine,  but  this 
thirty-three-year  old  man  Is  wondering  where 
the  promotion  possibilities  are.  He  and  his 
wife  are  not  particular  where  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  will  be.  This  young  man  can  and  is  pro¬ 
ducing.  His  twelve  years'  experience  and 
abllit.r  have  something  to  do  with  his  suc¬ 
cessful  results.  References,  of  course.  Box 
C-736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — One  Linotype,  one  Embossograph 
(Camel  Back),  one  Cash  Register,  one  Wire 
Stitcher,  one  Wooden  Desk,  one  gas  heated 
metal  pot,  750  lb.  capacity,  4  single  page  rolls 
paper,  type.  0-761,  Editor  A  I’ubllsher. 


Five  Model  8  Linotypes,  electric  pots,  5  Inter¬ 
types,  3  Model  C,  1  B,  1  DSM;  gas  pots;  1 
Monotype  Material  Caster.  First  class  condi¬ 
tion.  C-762,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co., 
480  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sol(J  an(i  AppraisetJ 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Buslnaza  Eatablished  In  1899 
350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


FEATURE 


SYNDICATES! 


PROMOTION 


SERVICES! 


Reach 

the  prospective  buyers 
of  your  product  through 
an  informative  »  »  » 

Classified 

Ad, 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Those  responsible  for  what  news¬ 
papers  tell  the  American  readinp 
public  will  ne^  to  be  wise  as  owls  and 
cunning  as  serpents  in  this  year  of  in¬ 
tense  pressure.  The  tall  grass  conceals 
many  propagandists  armed  with  poisoned 
darts.  Some  are  on  political  payrolls. 
Others  are  working  for  interests  bent 
on  twisting  the  facts  to  gain  public 
opinion  amnesty  for  a  lot  of  g:entlemcn 
with  hard-times  blood  on  their  hands. 
The  big  idea  that  the  depression  crash 
was  caused  by  the  half-wit  psychologi¬ 
cal  processes  of  the  common  people, 
not  by  piratical  inflationists,  is  gaining 
notable  space  in  newspapers,  I  observe 
from  a  Sunday  reading  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  press.  Ho-hum! 

*  *  * 


able  from  any  official  source  to  make 
good  his  contention  that  the  time  of 
death  had  been  advanced  a  half  hour 
so  the  official  announcement  would  not 
seem  to  the  waiting  world  to  have  been 
delayed.  Solemn  ceremonies  attend  the 
death  of  sovereign  rulers  and  a  formal 
announcement  might  conceivably  be 
temporarily  withheld  to  uphold  some 
IKjint  in  national  dignity.  However,  on 
the  official  figure,  Mr.  Vandercook  had 
“anticipated.”  as  Mr.  Stone  charged, 
which  explanation  seemed  not  in  the 
least  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  Delavan 
Smith.  Mr.  Naeder’s  action  raises  a 
fine  question  for  debate  among  young 
news  men.  Should  he  have  sent  out 
on  the  wire  the  correspondent’s  kill? 

*  *  * 


JUST  shows  how  a  staff  man,  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  a  “trained 
seal,”  can  travel  a  distance  and  walk  in 
on  a  fine  story  which  local  cor¬ 
respondents  would  have  given  their 
boots  to  have  landed.  I  refer  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  fact  that  last  week  Russell 
Owen  of  New  York  Times  staff  arrived 
in  Honolulu  and  presently  had  cleaned 
up  first  interviews  with  Mrs.  Grace 
Fortescue.  her  son-in-law.  Lieutenant 
Thomas  H.  Massie,  U.S.N.,  and  two 
gobs  charged  with  murder  and  kept  in 
seclusion  in  Pearl  Island  Navy  Yard. 
The  talk  of  these  people  and  description 
of  their  attitudes  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  running  story  of  a 
haunting  tragedy. 

*  *  * 

Random  thoughts :  when  Queen 
Victoria  was  dying  John  Vander¬ 
cook,  London  correspondent  for  the 
press  services  that  later  became  United 
Press  Associations,  sent  a  death  flash 
which  “beat”  tbe  A.P.  at  least  a  half 
hour.  Melville  E.  Stone  immediately 
set  up  a  cry  of  “foul,”  saying  the  news 
had  been  “anticipated.”  Whereupon 
Delavan  Smith  of  Indianapolis  News, 
indignant  because  his  great  mid-west 
A.P.  paper  had  lost  a  lot  of  street  sales, 
messaged  Mr.  Stone:  “A.P.  30  minutes 
behind  on  Victoria’s  death.  Why  don’t 
you  hire  the  opposition’s  anticipatf'r 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Vander^vX)k 
had  evidently  “killed”  the  good  Queen 
in  advance  of  her  last  breath.  He  had 
cabled  the  one  word  “dead,”  which  was 
flashed  on  the  national  wire  system  to 
release  a  prepared  bulletin.  Of  course, 
every  important  newspaper  press  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  had  been 
dressed  for  two  or  three  days  with 
“Victoria  Dead”  plates,  and  the  flash 
had  instantly  released  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  extras  in  the  streets  of 
many  cities. 

Then,  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  old  Publishers  Press,  in  the  Park 
Row  Building,  came  a  second  message 
from  Vandercook,  reading  “Kill  death 
message — .”  George  Naeder,  veteran 
news  manager,  glanced  at  the  clock. 
The  death  flash  had  been  out  on  the 
wires  for  several  minutes.  Every¬ 
where  the  news  was  on  the  street.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  recall  it.  The 
damage  had  been  done.  The  last  official 
bulletin  had  indicated  that  Victoria  was 
breathing  her  last.  Mr.  Naeder  stood 
pat.  Imagine  his  relief  when,  in  about 
20  minutes,  the  news  of  the  Queen’s 
demise  was  posted  at  the  ^^ansion 
House.  *  ♦  * 

Later  Mr.  Vandercook  explained  he 
yhad  arranged  with  a  flunky  in  the 
royal  palace  to  draw  a  certain  curtain  as 
si^al  to  the  waiting  correspondent  that 
Victoria’s  end  had  come.  The  cor¬ 
respondent  had  acted  on  this  signal,  but 
sent  a  kill  when,  a  few  minutes  later, 
the  spokesman  of  the  royal  family,  in 
touch  with  the  newspapermen,  refused 
to  confirm.  Mr.  Vandercook  was  never 


Years  later  Mr.  Vandercook  be¬ 
came  the  first  president  of  the 
United  Press,  created  through  merger, 
and  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  Roy 
W.  Howard  who  had  come  to  New 
York  a  short  time  previously  as  special 
correspondent  for  the  Scripps  papers  in 
Ohio.  In  those  days  Mr.  Howard 
shared  an  office  with  me  on  Park  Row, 
so  small  that  we  were  able  to  squeeze 
in  only  two  de.sks,  two  typewriters  and 
a  telephone.  He  was  chain-lightning 
even  then,  though  a  mere  boy  in  years 
and  certainly  in  appearance.  In  all  my 
days  I  have  never  seen  a  young  news 
man  take  hold  with  such  determination. 
*  *  * 

IN  A  new  book,  “Pendrift,”  Charles 
Crane,  for  many  years  with  A.P., 
says  that  while  columning  on  Chicago 
Daily  News  the  prankish  Eugene  Field 
wrote  a  fake  which  got  on  A.P.  wires, 
as  follows :  “The  talk  in  Eastern  literary 
circles  is  that  Edward  W.  Bok,  the 
handsome  young  bachelor  of  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  is  to  wed  I^vina  Pink- 
ham,  the  favorite  granddaughter  of 
Mrs.  Lydia  Pinkham,  the  famous  philan¬ 
thropist.”  Mr.  Crane  also  relates  that 
Field  once  told  Melville  Stone,  then 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  that  he  would 
rather  have  a  suit  of  clothes  for  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  present  than  the  tur¬ 
key  each  staff  man  customarily  received 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Stone  asked  a  friendly 
prison  warden  to  send  him  a  suit  with 
horizontal  stripes  and  this,  duly  re¬ 
ceived,  was  presented  to  the  humorist 
wih  mock  ceremony.  Field  turned  the 
tables  on  his  editor  by  wearing  the 
prisoner’s  garb  in  the  office  especially 
on  ceremonial  occasions. 

*  *  * 

AS  DR.  SHAKESPEARE  propheti- 
.  cally  remarked :  “All  the  world's  a 
stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players.”  What  with  the  show¬ 
manship  of  the  advertising  radio,  the 
disregard  of  private  rights  by  Broadway 
columnists  and  by  some  news  pho¬ 
tographers.  and  the  dramatization  of 
news  events  in  motion  pictures,  modern 
life  is  just  one  whirl  of  amusement, 
we  the  drafted  actors,  from  the  period 
of  gestation  (“blessed  event”)  to  the 
final  cemetery  curtain.  Millions  relish 
newspapers  which  publish  pictures  of 
old  women  wailing  at  the  graves  of 
their  slaughtered  sons  and  daughters; 
more  money  than  any  responsible  editor 
in  this  country  would  expect  to  be  paid, 
for  keeping  printed  things  decent  and 
right,  is  won  in  a  few  minutes  at  the 
“mike”  by  a  columnist  who  deals  almost 
exclusively  in  intimate  personal  scan¬ 
dal  ;  heaving  millions  sit  in  movie  houses 
gaping  at  pictures  of  heart-breaking 
tragedies  in  the  news  one  moment  and 
vibrating  with  the  dancing  animal  car¬ 
toons  the  next.  Quickly  the  canned 
music  switches  from  the  funeral  march 
to  “Hot  Mamma.”  Thus,  the. onward 
march  of  civilization. 


Saddest,  most  forlom  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  save  perhaps  the  unfrocked 
priest,  is  the  writing  man  without  a 
vehicle  for  his  stuff.  Nearly  every  day 
I  am  disheartened  by  stories  such  men 
tell — ^how  years  of  achievement,  long 
and  honorable  servitude,  such  “cause” 
loyalty  as  could  not  be  duplicated  in 
any  purely  commercial  field,  count  for 
just  nothing  when  hard  times  and  neces¬ 
sary  retrenchment  fall  upon  the  press. 
Then,  too,  I  learn  with  resentment  what 
small  wages  some  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  in  these  days  are  paying  to 
really  able  members  of  the  writing,  art, 
circulation  and  advertising  crafts.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  holding  faith  in  the 
honor  and  general  efficiency  of  the 
American  press,  but  I  cannot  bespeak 
newspapers  that  weakly  permit  audacious 
advertisers  to  run  tbeir  business  into 
the  gutter  of  non-profitable  operation, 
cutting  rates  and  making  up  for  losses 
by  reducing  staffs  and  slashing  the 
wages  of  defenceless  workers,  often  al¬ 
ready  underpaid.  Not  only  is  this  an 
injustice  to  individuals,  but  a  sinister 
threat  against  the  public  press  itself. 

*  t  * 

Many  fine  businesses — they  lie 
prostrate  and  in  full  view  all 
about  us  in  this  day — have  been  torn 
asunder  by  arbitrary  “efficiency”  which 
disregarded  human  rights,  preyed  on 
loyal  servitors  and  squeezed  until  the 
last  drop  of  profit  was  taken.  Our  pride 
and  joy  has  been  that,  whatever  else 
may  be  faulty  in  it,  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  not  in  many  years  been  an 
avaricious  employer  and  has  never  been 
committed  to  pitiless  exploitation  of  the 
confiding  public.  Its  blood  has  re¬ 
mained  warm.  Its  impulses  humane  and 
democratic.  It  could  always  be  fair  to 
individuals.  I  am  one  who  does  not 
believed  newspapers  will  ever  fall  into 
the  lockstep  of  brutalized  trade  practices 
without  a  protest  from  the  craft  calcu¬ 
lated  to  rattle  the  timbers.  There  can 
be  no  easy  surrender  of  newspaper 
competency.  Journalism’s  standards  will 
be  upheld  by  newspapermen  for  reasons 
which  transcend  private  considerations 
— reasons  vitally  concerning  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  Just  as  an  eye-opener  for 
anyone  who  may  regard  these  references 
as  obscure,  I  assert :  The  certain 
short-cut  to  communism  or  to  fascism 
to  supplant  the  republican  form  of 
government  is  to  be  found  in  a  press 
depleted  and  devitalized  by  one-eyed 
advertising  “efficiency”  experts.  To 
those  who  would  sneer  at  this  as 
“.sentiment”  I  ask  only  a  brief  fact  re¬ 
view  of  what  has  happened,  and  is  hap¬ 
pening,  in  Europe  and  South  America. 
Our  press  is  actually  free  not  so 
much  through  constitutional  privilege  as 
through  economic  stability. 

*  *  * 

I  READ  nearly  everything  O.  O. 

McIntyre  writes,  unfailingly  struck 
by  his  barrage  of  drolleries,  in  end¬ 
less  procession.  His  flow  is  phenomenal, 
showing  no  sign  of  exhaustion,  rarely 
repetitious,  not  faked  and  devoid  of  any 
resort  to  mean  trickery  for  copy’s  sake. 
H.  I.  Phillips’  grist  of  sterling  humor 
seems  equally  remarkable  and  to  me  is 
sure-fire  laugh  stuff.  I  cut  out  and 
read  to  luncheon  associates  “Bugs” 
Baer’s  first-page  news  twists,  less  vul¬ 
gar  than  in  a  former  day,  and  often 
thrice-distilled  wit.  F.P.A.  rolls  on 
like  Old  Man  River,  serene  and  deep 
in  places.  Will  Rogers  causes  me  to 
cry  out  either  in  pain  or  joy  with  his 
syndicated  letters  to  the  editor,  but  on 
after-dinner  occasions  I  start  to  vibrate 
pleasantly  even  before  he  has  opened 
his  mouth.  I  know  at  least  a  dozen 
fellows  writing  newspaper  columns  in 
other  cities  that  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  of  the  syndicated  writers, 
but  one  must  live  in  the  community  to 
catch  the  real  flavor  of  a  local  column. 
Some  of  the  stuff  written  in  New  York 
and  which  rattles  joyously  in  the  esteem 
of  Gothamites,  must  seem  slow  and 
obscure  elsewhere.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  a  local  news  item  usually  beats 
a  half-dozen  foreign  items,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  family’s  eyes,  the  pat 
local  humor  item  is  better,  no  matter 
how  plainly  written,  than  a  blue  streak 
of  brilliant  columning  on  far-off  topics. 


One  of  the  toughest  jobs  on  earth  is 
write  a  column  of  paragraphs  per  daj 
which  will  “pull”  in  any  newspaper  n 
any  city,  next  week. 

*  *  * 

The  following  may  be  authentic,  or 
perhaps  only  a  raillery,  and  it  ii 
set  down  here  on  the  authority  of  a 
writer  on  Neiv  York  Morning  Telt- 
graph: 

Before  the  Netu  York  Evening  Post 
moved  to  West  Street,  it  was  known  as 
“the  old  lady  of  Vesey  Street.”  Every¬ 
thing  was  prim  and  proper  about  h. 
A  few  >’ears  ago,  before  the  reorgania- 
tion  of  the  filing  system,  there  was  oc¬ 
casion  in  the  office  to  look  up  clippii^ 
of  the  Wall  Street  explosion.  The 
hunt  immediately  became  complicaki 
Nothing  was  to  be  found  under 
“Wall  Street,”  “Explosions,”  “Diasters," 
“Bombs,”  or  even  “Reds.”  Finally  ^ 
telephoned  to  the  home  of  the  former 
archivist,  retired. 

“Where  in  the  name  of  the  Villard 
family,”  demanded  a  frantic  editor,  “dkj 
you  file  the  clippings  of  the  Wall  Street 
explosion?” 

“Ah,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  ‘look 
in  the  letter  M  cabinet.  You  will  find 
it  under  ‘Mishaps’.” 

♦  ♦  * 

WHICH  reminds  tne  of  my  own 
experience  in  relation  to  that  still 
unexplained  Wall  Street  tragedy.  It 
was  at  noon-day.  Sept.  16,  1920,  and  I 
was  working  in  the  office  of  the  editor 
of  International  News  Service,  2D 
Spruce  Street,  about  ten  minutes’  bcidk 
walk  from  Broad  and  Wall  Streets 
Suddenly  I  became  aware  of  an  unusml 
air  vibration  passing  the  open  window, 
which  overlooked  the  East  River.  It 
was  so  peculiar  that  I  turned  my  had 
and  then  heard  in  the  distance  tht 
rumble  of  an  explosion.  I  had  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  earthquako  k 
(Talifornia  and  in  Central  Amerit^  bH 
this  air  concussion  and  report  did  not 
seem  the  same.  I  rushed  to  the  news 
room,  but  all  of  the  leased  wires  were 
silent  and  the  editors  and  operitol 
were  out  at  lunch.  It  seemed  to  nse 
that  the  sound  had  come  from  the  Sonlh 
and  my  first  thought  was  that  there 
might  have  been  an  explosion  of  ratiri- 
tions  at  the  Army  Post  on  Govemor’i 
Island.  An  office  boy  put  in  a  call  for 
police  headquarters,  but  the  reporten 
there  had  not  had  the  alarm.  I  then 
called  up  Fred  R.  Jones,  an  old  news¬ 
paper  associate,  who  worked  in  » 
brokerage  office  in  Broad  Street.  Mr. 
Jones  had  seen  a  part  of  the  devasti- 
tion  wrought  by  the  explosion  in  fr^ 
of  Morgan’s  bank  and  gave  me  a  quick 
outline  of  the  disaster.  Meanwhile  an 
operator  or  two  had  wandered  back  into 
the  office  and  Frank  Charlton,  our 
foreign  editor,  had  also  returned  froo 
luncheon.  The  operators  began  to 
rattle  the  keys,  calling  line  operators  to 
their  stations,  and  I  stood  over  the  mul¬ 
tiple  operating  table  dictating  A***!® 
and  bulletins  as  rapidly  as  I  could  tw 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Charlton,  one  of  thf 
most  astounding  rewriters  I  haw 
ever  known  because  of  an  ability  to 
think  accurately,  write  intelligently  aw 
speedily,  on  almost  any  topic  and  oM 
minute’s  notice,  had  started  a 
lead  story.  A  few  moments  later  W 
office  staff  returned,  the  wires  from  t« 
financial  district  and  police  lieadquartw 
opened,  and  we  continued  to  pour  ot 
the  details  of  that  amazing  event  w 
many  hours.  To  those  newspapers^ 
were  in  on  the  wire  when  the  h™ 
flashes  and  bulletins  went  out,  a  suS- 
stantial  beat  was  given.  It  was  a 
of  misfortune,  from  our  standpoint,  tw 
the  whole  wire  system  was  not  m 
ation  when  the  mysterious  tip 
through  the  open  window  of  my  1’“^ 
The  explosion  killed  30,  injuf^  ^ 
and  did  $2,000,000  damage.  The  W 
theory  is  that  terrorists,  bating 
financiers  of  Wall  Street,  plantw 
time  bomb  of  huge  proportions  J® 
junk  wagon,  drove  it  to  a  point 
ately  in  front  of  Morgan’s  banfc 
left  it  there  to  automatically  wot* 
devastation.  So  great  was  the 
that  only  remnants  of  the  hoi^w^ 
and  iron  junk  were  found.  The 
have  never  had  a  clue  to  the  boow® 


